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PREFACE. 


Geography  is  made  a  regular  study  in  our  common 
schools.     The  children  learn  it  by  means  of  maps  and 
concise  descriptions  of  the  several  countries  of  the 
world,  in  their  order.     They  are  made  to  commit  a 
great  part  of  the  text-book  to  memory ;  and  they  un- 
doubtedly retain  the  leading  features  of  the  subject 
permanently.     This  is  an  excellent  mode  of  instruc- 
tion, and  answers  the  purpose  intended  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  complete.     In  order  to 
render  the  instruction,  thus  obtained,  complete  and 
lasting,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish  the  School  Library 
with  interesting  books  of  travels,  and  accounts  of  the 
manners  and  customs,  as  well  as  the  natural  history 
of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.    Such  books  the 
scholars  read  with  delight;  and  the  pleasure  they  re- 
ceive from  the  narratives  and  descriptions,  causes  them 
to  be  strongly  associated  in  the  mind  with  the  more 
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systematic  instruction  gained  from  the  text-book ;  and 
what  is  remembered  with  pleasure  is  always  long  re- 
tained. 

It  is  with  the  purpose  of  supplying  school  and  fami- 
ly libraries  with  a  volume  which  w^ill  partially  furnish 
the  desideratum  above  alluded  to,  that  the  "  Book  of 
Travels  in  Africa"  has  been  prepared;  and  it  will  be 
followed  by  others  on  a  similar  plan. 

It  has  been  the  author's  purpose  to  give  a  general 
view  of  the  progress  of  discovery  in  Africa,  connected 
with  particular  travels  and  adventures  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  several  enterprising  men  who  have 
attempted  to  explore  the  interior  of  that  vast  and  almost 
unknown  continent.  The  plan  of  connecting  individual 
adventures  with  general  descriptions,  has  been  adopted, 
from  a  conviction  that  such  a  course  would  prove  most 
interesting  and  useful  to  the  reader,  and  w^ould  most 
effectually  impress  on  the  mind  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  subject.  The  numerous  embellishments  of  the 
volume  have  been  introduced  with  the  same  view. 
They  will  probably  lead  the  young  student  to  more  ex- 
tended researches  into  the  natural  history  of  the  con- 
tinent ;  and  will  serve  as  the  nucleus  of  a  more  com- 
plete and  minute  history  of  African  discovery.    With 
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respect  to  the  steel  plate  illustrations  in  this  volume, 
it  may  be  interesting  to  the  reader  to  know  that  most 
of  them  are  from  sketches  bj  Major  Denham,  which 
received  their  finishing  touches  from  an  artist  so  emi- 
nent as  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  the  brother  of  the  cele- 
brated female  novelists,  Jane  and  Anna  Maria  Porter. 
In  the  preface  to  the  quarto  edition  of  his  Travels, 
Major  Denham  says, 

''  To  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  my  friend  since  the 
days  of  boyhood,  I  am  indebted,  for  having  perfected 
several  drawings  with  his  experienced  pencil,  from  my 
hasty,  but  yet  faithful  sketches  of  the  people  of  Cen- 
tral Africa.     His  eye  was  nearly  as  familiar  as  my 
own  with  the  picturesque  objects  they  display;  and, 
indeed,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  published 
narrative  of  his  Researches  amongst  the  Remains  of 
Ancient  Persia  and  Babylonia,  might  readily  recognize- 
the  same  hand,  in  these  his  spirited  deHneations  of 
African  Costume  and  character." 

Our  steel  plate  embelhshments  are  reduced  from 
the  large  ones  in  the  quarto  volume,  above  referred  to, 
and  engraved  by  Finden  in  his  best  style. 
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CHAPTER   I. 


DESCRIPTION   OF   AFRICA. 


Africa,  one  of  the  five  divisions  of  the 
globe  mentioned  in  history  thousands  of  years 
ago,  is  still  to  us  what  it  was  to  the  ancients, 
the  land  of  mystery.  Its  coasts  lie  in  sight 
of  the  most  civilized  countries ;  and  yet  we 
know  nothing  more  than  its  outlines.  Into  the 
interior,  the  foot  of  a  European  has  lately,  for 
the  first  time,  penetrated.  Under  the  same 
name  which  it  now  bears,  the  valley  of  the 
Nile  was,  in  the  earliest  ages  of  history,  the 
cradle  of  commerce,  the  arts  and  sciences. 
But  even  in  the  period  of  Egypt's  greatest 
prosperity,  deep  night  seems  to  have  enveloped 
the  surrounding  countries,  which  w^ere  called  JVegroland. 
Subsequently,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  Mediterranean  coasts  of  Africa,  and  penetrated  into 
the  interior  perhaps  as  far  as  the  river  Joliba  ;  but  they  were 
totally  ignorant  of  the  southern  part  of  Africa  :  its  outlines  were 
not  determined  till  the   15th  century.     Henry,  the  navigator, 
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sailed  round  Cape  Non,  Diaz,  and  Vasco  de  Gama  discovered 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  both  the  western  and  eastern  coasts 
were  examined  by  European  navigators. 

Africa  is  a  vast  peninsula,  forming  a  triangle,  with  its  vertex 
towards  the  south,  containing  12,256,000  (according  to  Gruberg, 
11,031,400)  square  miles;  situated  between  18°  W.  and  51^ 
E.  Ion.,  and  from  34°  S.  to  37°  30'  N.  lat.  ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Asia,  the  Red  Sea, 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  the  Southern 
and  Atlantic  Oceans.  It  has  a  great  breadth  from  east  to  west. 
The  northern  portion  is  much  larger  than  the  southern ;  the 
greatest  breadth,  from  west  to  east,  from  Cape  Negro  to  Cape 
Gnardafui,  is  69°. 

Under  the  equator,  the  breadth  is  4500  geographical  miles. 
The  internal  structure  of  Africa  is  marked  by  many  pecuHarities. 
It  possesses  immense  chains  of  mountains,  extending,  perhaps, 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  many 
parallel  ranges.  Such  are  the  Atlas  mountains,  the  mountains 
of  the  Moon,  of  Kong  and  Lupata  ;  those  of  the  Cape,  5000 
feet  high,  and  covered  with  continual  snows  ;  but,  on  the  whole, 
it  is  more  level  than  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe.  In  none 
other  do  we  find  such  boundless  deserts ;  and  the  Cobi,  in  the 
centre  of  Asia,  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Sahara.  These 
deserts  appear  like  oceans  of  sand,  by  no  means  destitute  of 
fertile  islands.     These  islands  are  the  Oases,  peculiar  to  Africa. 

Among  the  mighty  streams  of  Africa  we  can  now  follow  the 
Egyptian  Nile  to  its  sources.  The  courses  of  the  other  great 
rivers  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explored.  We  know,  in- 
deed, where  the  Congo  or  Zaire,  Coanza,  and  Cuama  or  Zambese 
terminate,  but  not  where  they  rise.  The  Joliba,  (the  Niger  of 
Herodotus,)  Mungo  Park  has  informed  us,  flows  from  west  to 
east.  The  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  the  Orange,  are  also  im- 
portant rivers. 

Africa  contains  several  large  lakes,  such  as  the  Dembea, 
Wangara,  Maravi,  Tschad,  and  Aquilunda.  The  climate  is 
various,  but  in  general  extremely  hot.     In  the  lifeless  atmo- 
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sphere  of  the  tropics,  which  have  but  two  seasons,  the  wet  and 
the  dry,  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  terrible ;  and  Adanson  tells  of 
eggs  being  roasted  in  the  sands  of  Guinea,  and  the  naked  feet 
of  the  Negroes  blistered.  On  the  coasts,  the  heat  is  mitigated 
by  the  breezes  from  the  sea  and  the  mountains,  and  by  incessant 
rains ;  but  the  atmosphere  is  not  so  healthy  and  pure  as  in  the 
interior,  which  has  a  higher  elevation.  The  whole  tract  of  Bar- 
bary  is  warmer  than  the  more  southerly  regions,  and  all  Africa, 
compared  with  Europe,  is  a  hot  country.  Of  its  winds,  the  dry, 
parching  harmattan  is  peculiar  to  Africa ;  it  has  the  simoon  in 
common  with  Asia,  and  the  sirocco  with  Europe. 

To  the  naturalist,  this  wonderful  country  seems  the  first 
favourite  of  nature,  as  far  as  it  respects  the  riches  of  the  organic 
w^orld,  and  the  number  of  giant  forms  of  animals  and  plants. 
It  can  enumerate  five  times  as  many  species  of  quadrupeds  as 
Asia,  and  three  times  as  many  as  all  America. 

Our  limits  will  permit  us  to  notice  only  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable animals  in  Africa.  Among  these  are  many  varieties 
of  the  Quadrumana,  (or  four  handed  animals,)  as  the  monkeys 
are  called,  from  their  being  able  to  grasp  the  limbs  of  trees  with 
the  hinder  paws,  as  well  as  the  fore  paws.  The  Chimpanzee 
is  the  largest  of  these. 

The  Chimpanzee  (^Simia  troglodytes)  is  an  African  animal,  has 
scarcely  any  forehead,  and  is  covered  with  black  or  brown  hair, 
except  in  the  front  of  the  body,  which  is  nearly  naked.  It  is 
very  easily  tamed,  and  can  be  made  to  eat  and  drink  with  knife, 
fork,  and  cup.  Mr.  Bowdich,  the  African  traveller,  says  that 
the  Chimpanzee  which  he  had  in  his  possession  for  a  short  time 
was  remarkably  affectionate  and  docile.  It  frequently  uttered  a 
cry  like  that  of  a  feeble  old  man,  and  its  hobbling  gait,  and 
apparent  distress  on  finding  itself  amid  strangers,  were  painful 
to  witness  :  no  sooner,  however,  did  it  hear  the  voice  of  its 
former  master,  than  it  rushed  towards  him  with  delight,  and, 
throwing  its  arms  about  his  neck,  could  scarcely  be  separated 
from  him.  It  was  very  young,  and  was  three  feet  high,  and 
its  agony  at  the  sight  of  a  panther  on  board  the  same  vessel, 
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The   Chimpanzee. 


showed  that  it  was  in  the  presence  of  a  mortal  enemy.  The 
panther's  back  bristled  up,  his  tail  swelled,  and  it  was  thought 
at  one  time  that  he  would  tear  the  iron  bars  from  his  caee,  so 
great  was  his  fury;  while  the  Chimpanzee  bounded  swiftly 
along  the  deck,  overturning  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  stopped 
not  till  it  found  a  sail,  in  which  it  completely  enveloped  itself. 
Mr.  Bowdich  was  the  first  to  report  the  existence  of  a  large 
species  which  exists  in  Tropical  Africa,  and  which  is  called 
Ingheena  by  the  people  of  those  countries.     It  w^as  long  thought 
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that  he  had  been  imposed  on  by  the  natives ;  but  the  arrival  of 
a  male  and  female  at  the  College  of  Surgeons,  about  two  years 
back,  verified  every  description  of  its  size  and  strength.  A 
person  in  Bristol  wished  to  procure  living  examples  of  this  for- 
midable creature,  and  commissioned  the  master  of  a  tradino- 
vessel  to  bring  them  for  him.  Finding  it  impossible  to  get  them 
alive,  (and  the  natives  say  they  never  yet  were  taken  while 
living,)  the  captain  brought  them  home  dead  :  the  male  he  put 
into  a  cask  of  rum,  and  the  female  into  the  strongest  possible 
brine.  The  person  who  gave  the  commission,  however, 
refused  to  purchase  them  in  this  state,  and  Professor  Owens 
secured  them  for  the  College.  The  male  is  in  good  preservation, 
but  the  flesh  dropped  from  the  bones  of  the  female  :  the  former 
is  nearly  five  feet  high,  and  three  feet  across  the  shoulders ;  his 
wrist  is  twice  as  thick  as  that  of  an  ordinary  man,  and  his 
canine  teeth  are  enormous ;  his  grinders  show  that  he  lives  upon 
fruit,  and  probably  roots,  and  what  is  singular,  he  has  one  more 
pair  of  short  ribs  than  man  possesses.  The  natives  on  the  shores 
of  the  Gaboon  River  declare,  that  these  creatures  lurk  among 
the  trees,  near  frequented  paths,  in  order  to  destroy  passengers, 
and  that  one  blow  of  their  hand  is  sufficient  to  destroy  life. 
They  feed  much  upon  wild  honey,  and  are  said  to  build  huts, 
but  live  and  sleep  on  the  outside  ;  and,  from  having  seen  men 
carrying  burdens,  they  tear  down  large  branches  of  trees,  or 
pick  up  tusks  of  elephants,  which  they  find  by  chance,  and 
shouldering  them,  walk  about  with  their  load  till  they  drop  from 
fatigue.  When  their  young  ones  die,  the  mothers  carry  them 
about,  closely  pressed  to  them,  till  they  fall  from  putrefaction. 

Another  curious  African  monkey  is  the  Full  Bottom,  (^Colobus 
Polycomos,)  so  called  from  the  resemblance  of  the  hair  about 
his  head  to  a  full  bottomed  wig.  It  is  very  handsome. 
The  head  and  upper  part  of  the  body  are  covered  with  hair, 
falling  over  the  shoulders  and  forming  a  kind  of  hood  and  pe- 
lerine from  whence  it  derives  the  name  given  to  it  by  Buflfon, 
Guenon  or  Camail,  while  the  resemblance  of  this  chevelure  to  a 
wig  determined  Pennant  to  give  it  the  English  name  above  re^ 
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The  Full  Bottom. 


corded.  This  ornament  is  composed  of  floating  hairs,  which 
are  yellow  mingled  with  black ;  the  face  is  brown,  and  the  rest 
of  the  body  is  covered  with  very  short  close  hair  of  a  jet-black 
colour  which  sets  off  the  snow-white  tail,  which  is  much 
longer  than  the  body  and  not  prehensile. 

It  lives  in  the  forests  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  the  natives  give 
it  the  name  of  the  «'  King  of  the  Monkeys,"  (^Roi  des  Singes,) 
apparently,  says  Desmarest,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its 
colours,  and  its  "  camail,"  which  represent,  a  sort  of  diadem. 
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They  attach  great  value  to  its  fur,  of  which  they  make  ornaments, 
and  apply  it  to  various  purposes. 

Another  singular  animal  of  the  monkey  tribe  is  the  Colobus 
Guereza,  with  the  head,  face,  neck,  back,  limbs,  and  basal  half 
of  the  tail,  covered  whh  short  black  hair;  the  temples,  chin, 
throat,  and  a  band  over  the  eyes,  white ;  the  sides,  flanks  from 
the  shoulders  downwards,  loins,  clothed  with  long  flowing 
white,  which  hangs  down  on  each  side  like  a  loose  garment ; 
the  tail  tufted  w^ith  dirty  white.  It  lives  in  Abyssinia.  There 
is  a  specimen,  one  of  Dr.  Ruppell's,  in  the  British  Museum. 

In  the  island  of  Madagascar,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Africa, 
is  found  the  Cheiromys.  Cheiromys  is  the  scientific  name  for 
the  Aye-Aye,  a  singular  quadruped  (which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  Ai  or  Sloth,  from  w^hich  it  very  strongly 
differs  in  organization,  though  its  habits  are  lazy,)  discovered  by 
Sonnerat  at  Madagascar,  and  described  by  him  in  the  second 
volume  of  his  "  Voyage  aux  Indies,^''  under  the  name  of  Aye- Aye, 
which,  it  appears,  is  an  exclamation  of  the  natives;  and  it  is 
conjectured  that  the  name  was  attached  to  the  animal  in  con- 
sequence of  a  supposed  resemblance  to  its  cry.  Sonnini,  who 
formed  the  genus,  observing  that  it  is  the  only  species  known, 
censures  Gmelin  with  some  reason  for  denominating  it  Sciurus 
Madagascarie?isis,  (Madagascar  Squirrel,)  because  a  quadruped 
of  the  latter  genus  really  exists  in  Madagascar.  Cuvier  places 
the  form  next  to  the  Flying  Squirrels,  Polatouches  (Pteromys,) 
and  immediately  before  the  Rats  {Mus,  Linn.,)  remarking  that 
the  lower  incisors  are  much  more  compressed,  and  especially 
more  extended  from  before  backwards,  than  those  of  the  squir- 
rels, and  resemble  ploughshares  (socs  de  charrue.)  The  feet, 
he  adds,  have  all  five  toes,  of  which  four  of  those  on  each  an- 
terior extremity  are  elongated,  the  middle  toe  being  much  more 
slender  than  the  others ;  in  the  hind  feet,  the  great  toe  is  op- 
posable to  the  others,  so  that  in  this  respect  the  animal  is  among 
the  Rodents  what  the  Opossums  (Sarigues)  are  among  the  Car- 
nassiers.     The  structure  of  the  head,  he  continues,  is  very 
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different  from  that  of  the  other  Rodents,  and  has  more  relation 
to  the  Quadrumana. 

Sonnerat  says  that  the  Aye- Aye,  which  is  found  chiefly  if  not 
exckisively  on  the  western  part  of  the  island,  does  not  approach 
any  genus,  but  that  it  leans  towards  the  Maki,  the  Squirrel,  and 
the  Ape.  Its  large  and  flat  ears,  he  observes,  resemble  much 
those  of  the  bat ;  and  states  that  its  principal  character,  and 
a  very  singular  one  it  is,  is  the  middle  toe  or  finger  of  the  fore 
foot,  the  two  last  joints  of  which  are  very  long,  slender,  and 
denuded  of  hair.  This  member,  he  adds,  is  useful  to  it  in 
drawing  worms  out  of  the  holes  in  the  trees,  and  that  it  seems 
also  to  be  of  service  in  holding  on  to  the  branches  of  trees.  He 
says  that  it  appears  to  be  a  subterranean  animal,  and  does  not 
see  during  the  day,  and  that  its  eye  resembles  in  colour  that  of 
the  owl.     He   describes  it  as  being  very  slothful,  but  good 
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tempered,  remaining  always  at  rest,  and  requiring  a  good  deal 
of  shaking  to  make  it  move.  The  subject  of  his  observation 
lived  two  months  upon  no  other  nourishment  than  cooked  rice, 
and  it  fed  itself  with  its  two  fingers  like  the  Chinese  with  their 
chopsticks.  All  the  time  M.  Sonnerat  had  this  animal  alive,  he 
never  saw  it  carry  its  tail  elevated  like  the  squirrel.  It  always 
dragged. 

The  Barbary  Ape  is  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  Af- 
rica. Caubasson  relates  a 
laughable  anecdote  of  one 
of  these  animals,  which  he 
brought  up  tame,  and  which 
became  so  attached  to  him 
as  to  be  desirous  of  accom- 
panying  him    wherever   he  The  Barbary  Ape. 

went :  when,  therefore,  he  had  to  perform  divine  service,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  shutting  him  up.  One  day,  how- 
ever, the  animal  escaped,  and  followed  the  father  to  church, 
where,  silently  mounting  on  the  top  of  the  sounding  board, 
above  the  pulpit,  he  lay  perfectly  quiet  till  the  sermon  began. 
He  then  crept  to  the  edge,  and  overlooking  the  preacher,  imi- 
tated his  gestures  in  so  grotesque  a  manner,  that  the  whole  con- 
gregation were  unavoidably  excited  to  laugh.  Caubasson, 
surprised  and  displeased  at  this  ill-timed  levity,  reproved  his 
auditors  for  their  inattention ;  and  on  the  obvious  failure  of  his 
reproof,  he,  in  the  warmth  of  zeal,  redoubled  his  actions  and 
his  vociferations.  These  the  ape  so  exactly  imitated  that  all 
respect  for  their  pastor  was  swallowed  up  in  the  scene  before 
them,  and  they  burst  into  a  loud  and  continued  roar  of  laughter. 
A  friend  of  the  preacher  at  length  stepped  up  to  him,  and  on 
pomtmg  out  the  cause  of  this  improper  conduct,  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  he  could  command  a  serious  countenance 
while  he  ordered  the  ape  to  be  taken  away. 

The  Diana  Monkey  is  called  after  the  goddess  of  that  name, 
from  the  crescent  of  white  hair  which  ornaments  its  brow.     It 
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is  very  playful,  and  one  of  the 
most  graceful  of  the  tribe  ;  and 
it  is  found  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  Africa.  Monkeys  are  less 
in  stature,  but  more  numerous 
than  the  apes  and  baboons. 
They  live  almost  entirely  in 
trees.  Their  natural  food  is 
vegetable,  fruit  of  all  sorts, 
corn,  and  even  grass ;  but 
when  domesticated,  they  learn 
to  eat  all  that  is  served  on  our 
tables. 
There  are  few  persons  that  are 
The  Diana  Monkey.  ^^^  acquainted  with  the  various 

mimicries  of  these  animals,  and  their  capricious  feats  of  activity  : 
anecdotes  of  this  kind  are  too  numerous  for  selection  ;  we  shall 
content  ourselves  by  giving  the  following  affecting  account  : — 
Capt.  Stedman,  w^hile  hunting  among  the  woods  of  Surinam  for 
provisions,  says,  that  he  shot  at  two  of  these  animals  ;  but  that  the 
destruction  of  one  of  them  was  attended  with  such  circumstances, 
as  almost  ever  afterwards  deterred  him  from  going  a  monkey  hunt- 
ing. "  Seeing  me  nearly  on  the  bank  of  the  river,  in  the  canoe," 
says  he,  "  the  creature  made  a  halt  from  skipping  after  his 
companions,  and  being  perched  on  a  branch  that  overhung  the 
water,  examined  me  with  the  strongest  marks  of  curiosity ; 
while  he  chattered  prodigiously,  and  kept  shaking  the  boughs 
on  which  he  rested  with  incredible  strength  and  agility.  At 
this  time  I  laid  my  piece  to  my  shoulder  and  brought  him  down 
from  the  tree  ;  but  may  I  never  again  be  witness  to  such  a  scene  ! 
The  miserable  animal  was  not  dead,  but  mortally  wounded.  I 
seized  him  by  the  tail,  and  taking  him  in  both  my  hands,  to  end 
his  torment,  swung  him  round,  and  hit  his  head  against  the 
side  of  the  canoe  ;  but  the  poor  creature  still  continued  to  live, 
and  looked  at  me  in  the  most  affecting  manner  that  can  be  con- 
ceived.    I  therefore  knew  no  other  means  of  ending  his  murder 
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The   Spider  Monkey. 


than  to  hold  him  under  water  till  he  was  drowned  :  but  even 
in  doing  this  ray  heart  sickened  on  his  account ;  for  his  little 
dying  eyes  still  continued  to  follow^  me  with  seeming  reproach, 
till  their  light  gradually  forsook  them,  and  the  wretched  animal 
expired." 

The  Spider  Monkey  has  a  long 
prehensile  tail,  which  it  uses  like  a 
fifth  hand,  and  even  employs  it  in 
preference  to"  either  its  hands  or 
feet.  Nature  seems,  by  this  addi- 
tion, to  have  more  than  recom- 
pensed them  for  the  want  of  a 
thumb.  And  it  is  certain  that  by 
it,  when  they  are  unable  to  leap 
from  one  tree  to  another,  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance,  they  form  a 
kind  of  chain,  w^ith  their  young 
upon  their  backs,  hanging  down  by  each  other's  tails;  one  of 
them  holding  the  branch  above,  the  rest  swing  to  and  fro  like  a 
pendulum,  until  the  undermost  is  enabled  to  catch  hold,  when 
the  first  lets  go  his  hold,  and  thus  comes  undermost  in  his  turn ; 
in  this  way  they  can  travel  a  great  distance  without  ever  touch- 
ing the  ground. 

The  Mona  Monkey  —  La  Mone  of  BufTon ;  the  Varied 
Ape  of  Pennant.  The  hairs  annulated  with  gray,  yellow,  and 
black,  or  with  red  and  black,  producing  the  various  tints  of  the 
fur.  Head  of  yellowish-olive  colour ;  a  black  frontal  stripe 
above  the  eyebrows  is  surmounted  by  another  of  a  whitish  tint, 
more  conspicuous  in  some  individuals  than  in  others;  back, 
chestnut- brown;  haunches  and  limbs  externally  dusky-black; 
tail  black,  with  a  white  spot  on  each  side  of  its  origin  on  the 
crupper;  under  parts  and  inside  of  limbs  white;  whiskers  very 
full,  of  a  yellowish  tint,  slightly  washed  with  black ;  skin  of 
orbits  and  cheeks  bluish-purple  ;  lips  flesh-coloured  ;  ears  and 
head  of  a  livid  flesh-colour ;  length  of  head  and  body  1  foot 
8|  inches;  tail  1  foot  11  inches.     The  Mona  is  a  native  of 
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The  Mona 


Western  Africa  (Guinea,)  but  of  its  manners  in  a  state  of  nature 
little  is  known;  It  bears  our  climate  better  than  most  of  its- 
congeners:  we  have  observed  many  adults  in  captivity,  and 
always  found  them  savage  and  irritable. 

The  term  Mone,  or  Mona,  is  of  Arabic  origin,  and  is  the 
Moorish  name  for  all  long-tailed  monkeys  indiscriminately. 
From  Northern  Africa  the  term  passed  into  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Provence  ;  nor  ]ias  it  stopped  here ;  it  is  evidently  the  root  of 
our  word  Monkey,  which  has  exactly  the  same  meaning,  but 
which  has  been  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  moni- 
kin  or  manikin.  To  say  no  more,  it  seems  going  out  of  the 
way  to  seek  in  our  own  language  for  the  name  of  a  foreign 
animal,  w^ith  which  our  Saxon  forefathers,  and  indeed  ourselves, 
till  at  a  comparatively  late  era,  were  unacquainted,  and  which, 
when  imported,  was  so  with  the  name  also,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  people  from  whom  it  was  originally  obtained. 

The  Green  Monkey  is  the  St.  Jago  Monkey  of  Edwards ; 
Le  Callitriche  of  Buffbn  ;  Cere,  viridis  of  Hermann.  The 
general  colour  of  the  upper  parts  is  olive-green,  the  hairs  being 
annulated  with  black  and  yellow  ;  on  the  outer  side  of  the  limbs 
a  grayish  tint  prevails;  the  hands  and  feet  are  gray  ;  the  under 
surface  of  the  body  and  inside  of  the  limbs  are  white  with  a 
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The  Green  Monkey. 


faint  tinge  of  yellow.  The  hairs  on  the  side  of  the  face  are  full 
and  long,  and  directed  up  towards  the  ears,  spreading  in  the 
manner  of  a  frill ;  their  colour,  with  that  of  the  hairs  of  the 
throat,  is  bright  but  delicate  yellow.  The  tail  is  olive-green 
above,  passin°g  into  yellow  at  the  tip  ;  the  face,  ears,  and  palms 

are  black. 

The  Green  Monkey  is  a  native  of  Senegal  and  the  Cape  de 
Verd  Islands.  It  is  most  probable  that  this  is  the  species  to 
which  Adanson  refers,  under  the  name  of  Singe  verte,  as  being 
abundant  in  the  woods  of  Podor  along  the  Niger  ;  and  of  which 
he  killed  twenty-three  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  m  the  space  of 
twenty  fathoms,  without  one  of  them  having  uttered  a  single 
cry,  although  they  collected  several  times,  knitting  their  brows, 
gnashing  their  teeth,  and  making  demonstrations  of  an  intended 

attack. 

In  captivity  the  Green  Monkey  is  alert,  active,  and  intelligent, 
but  spiteful  and  malicious.  F.  Cuvier,  however,  describes  an 
adult  which  was  good  tempered,  gentle,  and  familiar,  and  ex- 
pressed pleasure  on  being  caressed ;  such  exceptions  are  rare. 

The  White-nosed  Monkey,  or  Blanc-nez  has  only  the  lower 
half  of  the  nose  white,  but  this  colour  extends  to  the  adjacent 
part  of  the  upper  lip  ;  the  face  is  covered  with  short  black 
hairs,  those  on  the   cheek-bone  having  a  fulvous  tinge ;  the 
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The   White-nosed  Monkey,  or  Blanc-nez. 

whiskers  and  beard  are  white,  as  also  the  throat,  chest,  and 
abdomen.  A  streak  of  black  hair  runs  from  the  face  below  the 
ear,  and  loses  itself  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder  ;  and  between 
this  black  line  and  the  hairs  of  the  head  a  conspicuous  streak 
of  white  runs  below  the  ears.  The  general  colour  of  the  back 
and  head  is  reddish  olive-brown ;  the  hairs  being  ranged  with 
fulvous  and  black.  A  band  across  the  forehead  above  the  eyes, 
and  a  band  traversing  the  top  of  the  head  from  ear  to  ear,  are 
black ,  a  gray  tint  prevails  on  the  limbs,  deepening  to  dusky 
black  on  the  hands  and  feet.  Tail  dusky  gray  above,  white 
beneath.  Length  of  head  and  body  about  1  foot  4  or  5  inches ; 
of  the  tail,  1  foot  9  or  10  inches. 

This  species  is  common  in  Guinea,  and  is  frequently  brought 
to  this  country,  but  does  not  well  endure  our  uncongenial  climate. 
It  is  gentle,  graceful,  and  intelligent,  but  not  without  a  mixture 
of  the  caprice  and  petulance  of  its  race.  The  lightness  and 
agility  of  its  actions,  its  playfulness  and  beauty,  certainly  render 
it  very  attractive  ;  but  it  dislikes  to  be  taken  hold  of  or  interfered 
with  ;  so  that  though  as  docile  as  most  monkeys,  it  becomes 
familiar  only  to  a  certain  extent.  A  Blanc-nez  in  the  possession 
of  Allamand,  though  usually  good  tempered  and  sportive,  be- 
came angry  if  interrupted  when  feeding,  and  also  when  mockery 
was  made  of  it.     We  have  observed  a  sensitiveness  to  ridicule 
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or  mockery  in  other  species,  and  a  strong  desire  to  resent  the 
insult,  which  is  evidently  felt. 


The   Collared  White-eyelid  Monkey. 

The  Collared  White-eyelid  Monkey,  (the  Mangabeya  Collier 
of  Buffon  and  F.  Cuvier,)  like  the  Sooty  White-eyelid  Monkey, 
is  a  native  of  Western  Africa.  The  general  colour  is  fuliginous 
or  sooty-black,  passing  into  black  on  the  limbs  and  hands.  The 
top  of  the  head  is  chestnut-coloured  ;  the  whiskers,  throat,  and 
collar  round  the  neck  are  white.  The  upper  eyelids  are  con- 
spicuously dead-white. 

The  native  habits  of  this  monkey  are  not  known  :  in  captivity 
It  is  gentle,  active,  and  familiar,  and  testifies  by  a  sort  of  jabber 
and  grin  its  recognition  of  those  for  whom  it  has  a  partiality. 
We  have  observed  many  individuals,  and  have  found  them  to 
be  among  the  most  diverting  of  their  race.  They  would  play 
a  number  of  amusing  tricks  in  order  to  attract  the  attention  of 
bystanders,  and  gain  a  share  of  the  nuts  and  biscuits  they  saw 
dealt  out  to  their  companions  ;  and  they  testified  their  gratitude 
by  a  quick  vibratory  movement  of  the  lips,  producing  a  jabber- 
ing noise.  When  offended,  their  ill-temper  was  transient,  and 
they  soon  became  reconciled  to  the  object  of  their  anger.     In 
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Iheir  gambols  with  other  monkeys,  they  were  invariably  good- 
natured. 

The  Lemur  and  the  Mongoos 
(Lemur  nigrifrons,  and  Lemur 
alhifrons)  may  be  considered 
as  the  connecting  link  between 
the  monkeys  and  the  genuine 
quadrupeds.  Their  habits  are 
nocturnal,  whence  they  are 
called  lemurs,  or  ghosts.  They 
pass  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  day  in  sleep,  rolled  up  like 
a  ball,  with  the  large  tail  passed 
The  Lemur.  between   the   hind    legs,    and 

twisted  round  the  neck.  They  live  in  troops,  more  or  less 
numerous,  like  the  apes  and  monkeys,  on  trees,  and  climb  with 
great  quickness,  and  leap  with  so  much  force,  as  frequently  to 
rise  ten  feet  at  a  single  bound.  They  feed  on  fruit,  roots,  &c., 
and  carry  their  food  to  their  mouth  with  their  hands,  like  the 
apes;  their  voice,  when  not  alarmed,  is  a  quick  grunt.  They 
are  all  inhabitants  of  Madagascar.  Their  nocturnal  and  unob- 
trusive habits  may  probably  account  in  some  degree  for  the 
rarity  of  their  appearance  ;  they  are,  however,  widely  spread, 
having  been  also  found  in  Bengal,  and  other  parts  of  Hindostan, 
in  Ceylon,  and  Java. 

A  famous  animal  of  which  different  species  are  found  in  Af- 
rica and  South  America  is  the  Vampire  Bat,  {Vampirus  Spec- 
trum.) The  following  is  Piso's  account  of  its  habits.  ^^  They 
seek  out  every  kind  of  animal  and  suck  their  blood.  But  in 
Maranhan  (Maranham)  there  is  a  certain  kind  of  bats  which  ap- 
proach by  night  the  naked  feet  of  men,  and  wound  them  with 
their  rostrum^  for  the  sake  of  sucking  human  blood.  The  bite 
is  so  slight  and  subtle  that  the  wounded  do  not  feel  it  before 
the  bed  covered  with  blood  gives  token  of  the  wound.  So  great 
a  quantity  of  blood  flows  from  the  envenomed  bite  that  it  can 
only  be  stopped  with  difficulty,  and  the  peril  is  imminent  unless 
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a  cure  by  the  prescribed  remedies  be  effected.    The  inhabitants 
first  wash  these  wounds  with  hot  sea-water,  and  afterwards  ap- 
ply hot  ashes,  or  even  cautery,  if  the  blood  be  not  stopped." 
Captain  Stedman,  who  states  that  he  was  bitten,  thus  describes 
the  operation  :  u  Knowing  by  instinct  that  the  person  they  intend 
to  attack  IS  in  a  sound  slumber,  they  generally  alight  near  the 
feet,  where,  while  the  creature  continues  fanning  with  its  enor- 
mous wings,  which  keeps  one  cool,  he  bites  a  piece  out  of  the 
tip  of  the  great  toe,  so  very  small  indeed  that  the  head  of  a  pin 
could  be  scarcely  received  into  the  wound,  which  is  consequently 
not  painful ;  yet  through  this  orifice  he  continues  to  suck  the 
blood,  until  he  is  obliged  to  disgorge.     He  then  begins  again, 
and  thus  continues  sucking  and  disgorging  till  he  is  scarcely 
able  to  fly ;   and  the  sufferer  has  often  been  known  to  sleep 
from  time  into  eternity.     Cattle  they  generally  bite  in  the  ear, 
but  always  in  places  where  the  blood  flows  spontaneously.   Hav- 
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mg  applied  tobacco  ashes  as  the  best  remedy,  and  washed  the 
gore  from  myself  and  my  hammock,  I  observed  several  small 
heaps  of  congealed  blood  all  round  the  place  where  I  had  lain, 
upon  the  ground,  on  examining  which,  the  surgeon  judged  that 
I  had  lost  at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  ounces  during  the^night." 
This  is  sufficiently  circumstantial,  and  the  narrative  is  assisted 
by  Mr.  Wood,  who  quotes  the  passage  in  his  Zoography,  and 
who  informs  us  "  that  it  is  said  to  perform  the  operation  by  in- 
serting its  aculeated  tongue  into  the  vein  of  a  sleeping  person 
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with  so  much  dexterity  as  not  to  be  felt ;  at  the  same  time  fan- 
ning the  air  with  its  large  wings,  and  thus  producing  a  sensa- 
tion so  delightfully  cool  that  the  sleep  is  rendered  still  more 
profound,  and  the  unfortunate  person  reduced  almost  to  death 
before  he  awakes."  And  the  same  author  further  informs  us 
that  "  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  thirst  after  blood  is  not 
confined  to  the  bats  of  one  continent  nor  to  one  species,  since 
at  Java  they  seldom  fail  to  attack  those  persons  who  lie  with 
their  feet  uncovered."  The  same  sort  of  stories  are  to  be  found 
in  most  books  of  Natural  History  up  to  a  late  period.  Wood's 
work  was  published  in  1807,  and  the  tales  are  continued  in 
Bewick  in  the  edition  of  1820.  Cuvier,  in  the  last  edition  of 
the  Regne  Animal  (1829)  says,  "  They  have  accused  this  animal 
of  having  caused  men  and  beasts  to  perish  by  sucking  them  ; 
but  it  contents  itself  wdth  making  very  small  wounds  which 
may  sometimes  become  envenomed  by  the  climate."  Lesson 
(1827)  in  his  notice  of  the  genus,  says,  "The  single  American 
species  is  celebrated  by  the  fables  with  which  they  have  accom- 
panied its  history."  Dr.  Horsfield,  who  paid  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  Javanese  bats  does  not  say  a  word  of  their  blood- 
thirsty propensities.  That  some  of  the  Phyllostomata  suck  the 
blood  of  animals  as  well  as  the  juices  of  succulent  fruits,  zoolo- 
gists are  agreed,  and  we  have  above  endeavoured  to  describe 
the  peculiar  apparatus  with  which  they  are  furnished.  Where 
the  "  aculeated  tongue"  fitted  for  insertion  "  into  the  vein  of  a 
sleeping  person"  is  to  be  found  among  the  known  bats,  we  are 
ignorant.  The  rough  tongue  of  the  genus  Pteropus  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  employed  for  abrading  the  skin  to  enable 
the  animal  to  suck  the  part  abraded,  but  zoologists  are  now 
agreed  that  the  supposition  is  groundless.  It  is  more  than  prob- 
able that  the  celebrated  vampire  supposition  and  the  blood-suck- 
ing qualities  attributed  to  the  bat  have  some  connexion  with 
each  other. 

Piso  describes  the  bodies  of  his  bats  (^Andira  guacu)  as  being 
as  large  as  European  pigeons. 

Both  the  varieties  of  the  camel,  known  by  the  names  of 
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The  Bactrian  Camel. 


Bactrian  Camel  and  Dromedary,  are  common  in  the  northern 
portion  of  Africa,     The  camel  furnishes  the  Arab  or  the  African 
with  flesh  and  milk  ;  of  its  hair  he  weaves  clothing,  and  even 
tents ;  his  belt  and  his  sandals  are  the  produce  of  its  hide,  and 
the  dung  affords  him  fuel.     The  soot  of  this  fuel,  after  having 
undergone  the  process  of  sublimation  in  closed  vessels,  produced 
the  sal  ammoniac,  or  muriate  of  ammonia^  which  was  formerly 
imported  from  Egypt  into  this  country,  where  the  alkali  is  now, 
however,  manufactured  in  a  variety  of  ways.     In  the  East,  the 
hair  of  the  camel  is  made  into  cloth :  the  raiment  of  John  the 
Baptist  was  of  camel's  hair.  (Matthew,  iii.  4  ;  Mark,  i.  6.)  It  is 
principally  imported  into  this  country  for  the  manufacture  of 
pencils  for  the  painter.     The  hair  which  is  the  product  of  Persia 
is  held  in  the  greatest  estimation.     There  are  three  qualities — 
black,  red,  and  gray;  the  black  brings  the  best  price,  the  red 
comes  next  in  value,  and  the  gray  is  only  valued  at  half  the 
price  of  the  red.     But  these  uses  are  mere  trifles  when  com- 
pared with  the  paramount  importance  of  these  animals  as  com- 
mercial vehicles,  ^^  ships  of  the   desert,"  as  they  have  been 
poetically  termed  ;  for  they  are  the  living  machines  by  means 
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of  which  communication  is  kept  up  across  the  most  desolate  and 
frightful  deserts,  which,  without  some  such  aid,  would  be  en- 
tirely impassable  by  man.  These  toilsome  journeys  over  the 
most  dreary  and  inhospitable  regions,  the  organization  of  the 
camel,  of  which  a  sketch  has  been  attempted,  and  its  extreme 
temperance,  enable  it  to  perform  with  comparative  ease. 

The  load  of  a  heavy  or  slow-going  camel  in  one  of  the  cara- 
vans is,  according  to  Major  Rennell,  from  500  to  600  weight. 
The  latter  is  the  amount  given  by  Sandys  as  the  ordinary  load  ; 
«iyet,"  he  adds,  "will  he  carry  a  thousand."  At  J^isa,  the 
burden  of  a  full-grown  camel  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  fourteen 
kilogrammes  (above  800  lbs.)  The  mode  of  training  the  beast 
to  bear  these  loads  seems  to  vary.  Bruce,  speaking  of  an  Afri- 
can mode  (Senegal,)  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
says,  "  Soon  after  a  camel  is  born,  the  Moors  tie  his  feet  under 
his  belly,  and  having  throw^n  a  large  cloth  over  his  back,  put 
heavy  stones  at  each  corner  of  the  cloth,  which  rests  on  the 
ground.  They  in  this  manner  accustom  him  to  receive  the 
heaviest  loads."  Santi  describes  the  method  adopted  at  Pisa. 
At  the  age  of  four  years,  a  camel  which  is  intended  for  labour 
is  broken  in.  The  trainers  first  double  up  one  of  his  fore-legs, 
which  they  tie  fast  with  a  cord  ;  they  then  pull  the  cord,  and 
thus  usually  compel  the  animal  to  fall  upon  his  bent  knee.  If 
this  does  not  succeed,  they  tie  up  both  legs,  and  he  falls  upon 
both  knees,  and  upon  the  callosity  which  is  upon  his  breast. 
They  often  accompany  this  operation  with  a  particular  cry,  and 
a  slight  blow  with  a  whip.  At  this  cry  and  blow,  with  the 
addition  of  a  sudden  jerk  downwards  of  his  halter,  the  camel 
gradually  learns  to  lie  down  upon  his  belly,  with  his  legs 
doubled  under  him,  at  the  command  of  his  driver.  The  trainers 
then  accustom  him  to  a  pack-saddle,  and  place  on  it  a  load^  at 
first  light,  but  increased  by  degrees,  as  the  animal  advances  in 
docility,  till  at  last,  when  he  readily  lies  down  at  the  voice  of 
his  driver,  and  as  readily  rises  up  with  his  load,  his  education 
is  so  far  complete.  The  camels  at  Pisa,  it  appears,  do  not  com- 
plain if  too  heavily  laden  ;  but  in  Egypt,  according  to  Denon, 
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they  remonstrated  loudly  on  such  occasions,  crying  out  when 
they  were  laden  too  heavily  or  unequally. 

In  travelling  with  a  caravan,  the  acute  sense  of  smelling 
possessed  by  the  camel  is  strikingly  displayed.  When  apparently 
completely  worn  out,  and  when  all  have  been  on  the  point  of 
perishing  with  thirst,  he  has  been  known  to  break  his  halter  and 
run  with  unerring  certainty  to  a  spring  which  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  the  other  quadrupeds  of  the  caravan,  and  of  man 
himself.  Some  of  these  accounts  of  the  pilgrimages  and  other 
journeyings  across  the  deserts  are  full  of  the  wild  and  wonderful ; 
but  our  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  enter  into  the  details. 

Arabia,  Persia,  the  south  of  Tartary,  some  parts  of  India,  and 
Africa,  from  Egypt  to  Mauritania,  and  from  the  Mediterranean 
to  the  River  Senegal,  appear  to  be  the  countries  over  which  the 
Arabian  camel  is  principally  distributed.  It  is  also  numerous 
in  the  Canary  Islands.  That  it  was  a  native  of  Asia  from  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  great  oriental  commercial  vehicle  of  an- 
cient, as  it  is  of  modern  days,  cannot  be  doubted.  We  trace 
it  repeatedly  in  the  Scriptures.  Thus  when  Joseph's  brethren 
had  cast  him  into  the  pit,  and,  after  the  commission  of  their  crime 
had  sat  down  to  eat  bread,  "  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  and  looked, 
and,  behold,  a  company  of  Ishmaelites  came  from  Gilead,  with 
their  camels,  bearing  spicery,  and  balm,  and  myrrh,  going  to 
carry  it  down  to  Egypt."  (Gen.  xxxvii.  25.)  Again,  in  Judges, 
viii.  21,  we  read  that  "Gideon  arose  and  slew  Zebah  and  Zal- 
munna,  and  took  away  the  ornaments  that  were  on  their  camels' 
necks."  In  Genesis  xxxii.  7,  we  find  that  Jacob  "  divided  the 
people  that  was  w4th  him,  and  the  flocks,  and  herds,  and  camels, 
into  two  bands ;"  and  the  domestic  state  of  the  animal  at  this 
early  period  is  further  proved  by  verse  15  of  the  same  chapter, 
where  we  see  as  a  part  of  the  present  sent  by  Jacob  to  propitiate 
Esau,  "  thirty  milch  camels  with  their  colts."  In  Leviticus, 
xi.  4,  the  camel  is  enumerated  among  the  forbidden  animals, 
'■<•  because  he  cheweth  the  cud,  but  divideth  not  the  hoof:  he  is 
unclean  unto  you."     Part  of  Job's  <«  substance  (i.  3)  consisted 
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of  three  thousand  camels;"*  and  the  third  messenger  of  evil 
informs  him  (i.  17)  that  "  the  Chaldeans  made  out  three  bands, 
and  fell  upon  the  camels,  and  have  carried  them  away." 
When,  after  his  afflictions,  the  Lord  blessed  the  latter  end  of  Job 
more  than  his  beginning,  (xlii.  12,)  "six  thousand  camels" 
formed  a  portion  of  the  blessing.  And  here  we  may  observe 
that,  though  the  inquiry  has  been  the  subject  of  much  research, 
there  is  no  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  existence  of  the  camel 
in  an  originally  wild  state  at  any  period  whatever.  Diodorus 
and  Strabo  indeed  mention  its  existence  in  such  a  state  in  Arabia  ; 
and  Desmoulins,  who  has  written  most  valuably  on  the  subject, 
asserts  that  it  so  existed  in  the  time  of  Hadrian  :  the  natives,  too, 
of  Central  Africa  maintain,  it  is  said,  that  the  animal  is  to  be 
found  wild  in  the  mountains  where  Europeans  have  never  pene- 
trated. But  it  is  far  from  improbable  that  these  wild  camels 
might,  like  the  wild  horses  of  the  American  prairies,  have  owed 
their  parentage  to  camels  which  had  escaped  from  the  control 
of  man.  Cuvier,  in  relating  the  report  of  Pallas  upon  the 
evidence  of  the  Bucharians  and  Tartars,  that  there  are  wild 
camels  in  the  deserts  of  the  middle  of  Asia,  well  remarks  that 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Calmucks  give  liberty  to  all 
sorts  of  animals  from  a  religious  principle. 

The  Dromedary  has  but  one  hump,  situated  on  the  middle 
of  the  back.  Length,  about  eight  feet ;  hair  pale  brown.  Pur- 
chas  says  that  of  camels  there  are  three  kinds ;  the  first  called 
Huguin,  of  tall  stature,  and  able  to  carry  a  thousand  pounds 
weight ;  the  second  less,  having  a  double  bunch,  fit  for  carriage 
and  to  ride  on,  called  Becheti,  bred  only  in  Asia ;  the  third 
sort  called  Raguahill,  small,  able  to  travel  (for  they  are  unfit 
for  burdens,)  above  a  hundred  miles  in  a  day.  The  king  of 
Tombuctoo  can  send  messengers  on  such  camels  to  Segelmesse 
or  Darha,  nine  hundred  miles  distant,  in  the  space  of  eight  days 
at  the  furthest.  He  further  states  that  such  enduring  swiftness 
would  be  almost  incredible,  were  it  not  corroborated  by  the  best 

*  Camus  notices  that  Aristotle  observes  that  there  have  been  persons  who 
have  possessed  as  many  as  three  thousand  camels,  the  precise  number  of  Job's. 
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The   Dromedary. 


authorities,  who  all  agree  in  their  accounts  of  the  speed  of  the 
Heirie,  El  heirie^  or  Maherry  of  the  desert. 

"When  thou  shalt  meet  a  heirie,"  say  the  Arabs  in  their  poetical 
mode  of  expression,  "  and  say  to  the  rider  Salem  Aleik,  ere  he  , 
shall  have  answered  the  Aleik  Salem,  he  wall  be  afar  off,  and 
nearly  out  of  sight,  for  his  swiftness  is  like  the  wind."  The 
"  Sabayee,"  said  to  be  the  fastest  breed  of  the  swift  dromedary, 
will,  it  is  asserted,  perform  a  journey  of  thirty- five  days'  caravan 
travelling  (about  eighteen  miles  a  day)  in  five  days,  performing 
six  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  that  small  period  of  time.  Riley 
often  travelled  on  a  dromedary  at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight 
miles  an  hour,  for  nine  or  ten  hours  a-day  ;  and  Lyon  says  that 
the  Maherry  of  the  Northern  African  Arabs  will  continue  at  a 
long  trot  of  nine  miles  an  hour  for  many  hours  together. 

In  the  northern  and  interior  parts  of  Africa,  w^e  find  the 
Giraffe,  or  Camelopard.  (^Camelopardis  Giraff'a.)  The  head  is 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  giraffe  ;  it  is  small,  and  the  eyes 
are  large,  brilliant,  and  very  full.  Between  the  eyes,  and  above 
the  nose  is  a  swelling,  very  prominent  and  well  defined.     This 
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The  Giraffe. 


prominence  is  not  a  fleshy  excrescence,  but  an  enlargement  of 
the  bony  substance ;  and  it  seems  to  be  similar  to  the  two  little 
lumps,  or  horns  with  which  the  top  of  the  head  is  armed,  and 
which,  being  about  three  inches  in  length,  spring  on  each  side 
of  the  head,  just  above  the  ears,  and  are  covered  with  a  thick 
tuft  of  stiff  upright  hairs.  The  neck  is  remarkably  elongated, 
and  it  is  furnished  with  a  very  short,  stiff  mane,  which  stands 
out  erect  from  the  skin.  The  height  of  a  full  grown  giraffe  in  a 
wild  state  is  said  to  be  twenty  feet,  measuring  from  the  hoofs 
to  the  tip  of  the  ears ;  but  none  of  those  in  England  exceed 
thirteen  feet.  At  first  sight  the  fore  legs  appear  much  longer 
than  the  hind  legs  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  legs  are  of  the  same 
length,  and  it  is  only  the  height  of  the  withers,  that  occasions 
the   apparent   disproportion.     The   vertebree  of  the  back  are 
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slightly  curved.  The  colour  of  the  giraffe  is  a  light  fawn,  marked 
with  spots  only  a  few  shades  darker.  The  legs  are  very  slender; 
and  notwithstanding  the  length  of  the  giraffe's  neck,  it  manifests 
great  difficulty  whenever  it  is  obliged  to  take  any  thing  from 
the  ground.  It  puts  out  first  one  foot,  then  the  other;  repeating 
the  same  process  several  times;  and  it  is  only  after  several  of 
these  experiments  that  it  at  length  bends  its  neck,  and  applies 
its  lips  and  tongue  to  the  object  in  question.  It  willingly  ac- 
cepts fruit  and  branches  of  a  tree  when  offered  to  it ;  and  it 
seizes  the  foliage  in  a  very  singular  manner,  thrusting  forth  for 
the  purpose,  a  long,  reddish,  and  very  narrow  tongue,  which  it 
rolls  round  whatever  it  wishes  to  secure. 

The  giraffe  is  a  native  of  Africa ;  and  it  was  long  only  known 
by  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  It  was  first  sent  to  Europe 
in  1829  ;  but  since  that  time  many  have  been  introduced,  and 
two  young  ones  have  been  born  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  in 
the  Regent's  Park. 

Vaillant,  in  his  entertaining  travels  in  Africa,  gives  an  ani- 
mated account  of  a  giraffe  hunt:  — «'  After  several  hours'  fatigue, 
we  discovered,  at  the  turn  of  a  hill,  seven  giraffes,  which  my 
pack  instantly  pursued.     Six  of  them  went  off  together;  but 
the  seventh,  cut  off  by  my  dogs,  took  another  way.    I  followed 
the  single  one  at  full  speed,  but,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  my 
horse,  she  got  so  much  ahead  of  me,  that,  in  turning  a  little  hill, 
I  lost  sight  of  her  altogether.     My  dogs,  however,  were  not  so 
easily  put  out.    They  were  soon  so  close  upon  her  that  she  was 
obliged  to  stop  to  defend  herself.    From  the  place  where  I  was, 
I  heard  them  give  tongue  with  all  their  might;  and,  as  their 
voices  appeared  all  to  come  from  the  same  spot,  I  conjectured 
that  they  had  got  the  animal  in  a  corner,  and  I  again  pushed 
forward.     I  had  scarcely  got  round  the  hill,  when  I  perceived 
her  surrounded  by  the  dogs,  and  endeavouring  to  drive  them 
away  by  heavy  kicks.     In  a  moment  I  was  on  my  feet,  and  a 
shot  from  my  carbine  brought  her  to  the  earth.     Enchanted 
with  my  victory,  I  returned  to  call  my  people  about  me,  that 
they   might   assist   in   skinning   and   cutting   up   the   animal. 
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On  my  return  I  found  her  standing  under  a  large  ebony- 
tree,  assailed  by  my  dogs.  She  had  staggered  to  this  place, 
and  fell  dead,  at  the  moment  I  was  about  to  take  another 
shot." 

The  giraflfe  has  a  peculiarly  awkward  manner  of  trotting,  as 
it  appears  to  move  both  the  legs  on  one  side  at  the  same  time, 
though  this  is  not  really  the  case.  The  female  giraffe  in  the 
Regent's  Park  was  a  very  bad  mother  to  her  first  young  one, 
as  she  would  not  let  it  suck,  and  beat  it  away  whenever  it  ap- 
proached. The  poor  thing  was  fed  with  cow's  milk,  but  it  soon 
died,  no  doubt  in  a  great  measure  from  the  unnatural  conduct 
of  its  mother.  The  present  young  one  has  been  more  kindly 
treated,  and  has  in  consequence  thriven  well. 

In  all  parts  of  Africa  travellers  meet  with  the  Hyeena,  the  very 
name  of  which  seems  to  convey  an  idea  of  ferocity  and  cruelty, 

but  which,  like  many  other 
generally  accepted  reputa- 
tions, is  not  true  to  the  extent 
of  the  report.  Hyeenas  cer- 
tainly devour  every  thing 
within  their  reach,  but  their 
extreme  cow'ardice  renders 
^ThelTylenRy'^''^  them    much   less    formidable 

than  other  carnivora.  The  uncle  of  Mrs.  Bowdich  frequently 
encountered  them  in  his  garden  at  Tantum  Querry,  on  the  lee- 
ward coast  of  Africa,  but  they  fled  at  his  near  approach,  with- 
out the  least  attempt  at  molestation.  Mr.  Burchell,  the  South 
African  traveller,  proved  that  they  are  capable  of  affection,  as 
one  which  he  had  in  a  measure  tamed  was  extremely  jealous  if 
it  saw  him  caress  any  other  animal.  M.  Frederick  Cuvier  re- 
lates an  anecdote  of  a  hycena  which  strongly  proves  its  capa- 
bility of  attachment.  The  teeth  of  hysenas  enable  them  to 
break  the  strongest  bones  of  their  prey.  The  vertebrae  of  their 
neck  often  become  stiffened,  so  as  to  have  given  rise  to  the  as- 
sertion that  they  have  but  one  in  this  part.  The  muscles  which 
move  them  and  their  jaws  are  so  strong,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
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sible  to  force  them  to  quit  any  object  which  they  may  have 
seized;  and  the  Arabs  consequently  make  them  the  symbol  of 
obstinacy.  They  feed  upon  every  species  of  flesh,  and  even 
rake  up  graves  in  order  to  reach  dead  bodies. 

The  natives  of  the  western  coasts  of  Africa  tell  many 
stories  of  the  power  which  hyaenas  possess  of  imitating  the  cries 
of  other  animals,  and  declare  that  they  hide  themselves  in 
the  bush,  (forest,)  and  by  bleating  like  goats,  induce  these  animals 
to  come  to  them,  when  they  fall  upon  and  devour  them.  Their 
usual  cry  is  like  that  of  a  maniac  ;  and  this,  in  the  stillness  of 
night,  with  the  broad  ocean  on  one  side  and  a  mighty  forest  on 
the  other,  creates  a  sensation  of  awe.  Mrs.  Bowdich  was 
more  than  once  startled  by  the  seeming  laugh  of  a  madman 
near  her  window  under  such  circumstances,  but  which  was  no 
more  than  the  cry  of  one  hysena  to  another  under  the  walls  of 
the  fortress  where  she  resided.  She  was  assured  by  a 
gentleman  who  had  long  dwelt  in  Africa,  that  the  imitative 
powers  alluded  to  above  are  not  exaggerated,  for  he  had  a  proof 
of  them  when  commanding  a  fort  on  the  coast.  Some  women 
from  the  neighbouring  village  were  accustomed  to  pass  the 
walls  in  search  of  water  at  his  dinner  hour  after  sunset,  and 
made  so  much  noise  that  he  desired  them  to  take  another  path. 
The  next  evening  the  noise  recurred,  and  the  same  order  was 
repeated  the  ensuing  morning,  on  which  the  women  protested 
that  they  had  gone  quite  another  way.  On  the  third  evening 
when  the  laughing  and  talking  was  apparently  recommencing, 
a  Serjeant  sallied  forth  to  bring  the  delinquents  into  the  fort; 
but  to  his  surprise  there  were  only  three  hyaenas  in  the  path, 
vi'hose  imitations  of  human  sounds  had  deceived  all  who  heard 
them  on  the  preceding  occasion. 

The  Lion,  which  least  of  all  beasts  of  prey  associates  with  man 
or  comes  into  his  vicinity,  becomes  more  and  more  scarce,  and 
is  now  only  found  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
Asia.  His  head  is  square,  and  his  colour  tawny ;  the  end  of 
his  long  tail  has  a  tuft  upon  it,  and  a  noble  mane  covers  his 
neck  and  shoulders,  an  ornament  of  which  the  female  is  desti- 
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The  Lion. 


tute.  M.  Waterton,  in  one  of  his  beautiful  essays,  remarks,  that 
"  the  dog  and  the  lion  are  both  most  formidable  foes  to  an  un- 
armed man ;  and  it  is  singular  enough,  that  the  very  resistance 
which  he  would  be  forced  to  make,  in  order  to  escape  being 
worried  by  the  former,  would  inevitably  expose  him  to  certain 
destruction  from  the  claws  and  teeth  of  the  latter.  All  animals 
of  the  dog  tribe  must  be  combated  with  might  and  main,  and 
with  unceasing  exertion,  in  their  attacks  upon  man  ;  for,  from 
the  moment  they  obtain  the  mastery,  they  worry  and  tear  their 
victim  as  long  as  life  remains  in  it.  On  the  contrary,  animals 
of  the  Cat  tribe,  having  once  overcome  their  prey,  cease  for  a 
certain  time  to  inflict  further  injury  on  it.  Thus,  during  the 
momentous  interval  from  the  stroke  which  has  laid  a  man  be- 
neath a  lion,  to  the  time  when  the  lion  shall  begin  to  devour 
him,  the  man  may  have  it  in  his  power  to  rise  again,  either  by 
his  own  exertions,  or  by  the  fortuitous  intervention  of  an  armed 
friend.  But  then  all  depends  on  quiet,  extreme  quiet  on  the 
part  of  the  man,  until  he  plunges  his  weapon  into  the  heart  of 
the  animal ;  for  if  he  try  to  resist,  he  is  sure  to  feel  the  force  of 
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his  adversary's  claws  and  teeth  with  redoubled  veno-eance." 
The  lion  will  seldom  make  the  first  attack  on  man  unless  driven 
to  it  by  extreme  hunger  ;  and  several  travellers  relate  anecdotes 
of  passing  close  to  them  unharmed.     The  following  account  of 
a  lion-hunt  is  related  by  Mr.  Philips,  of  Glendour  in  Albany, 
a  settlement  behind  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    "  The  lion  aban- 
doned the  grove  of  Mimosa,  and  we  followed  him  in  full  cry 
across  the  open  plain,  the  dogs  howling  and  barking,  we  hal- 
looing, the  lion  in  full  view  making  for  a  small  copse  about  a 
mile  distant,  and  the  great  number  and  variety  of  antelopes  on 
our  left,  scouring  off  in  different  directions,  formed  altogether 
one  of  the  most  animating  spectacles.     Diederick  Muller  and 
Lieutenant  Sheppard  were  foremost ;  Christian  Muller  gave  the 
signal  to  dismount  when  we  were  about  200  yards  from  the 
copse.     He  desired  us  to  be  quick  in  tying  the  horses,  which 
was  done  as  fast  as  each  came  up  ;  and  now  there  was  no  re- 
treating.    We  were  on  low-er  ground  than  the  lion,  with  not  a 
bush  around  us.     The  plan  was  to  advance  in  a  body,  leaving 
our  horses  with  the  Hottentots,  who  were  to  keep  their  backs 
towards  the  lion,  for  fear  they  should  become  unruly  at  the  sio-ht 
of  him.     These  preparations  occupied  only  a  few  seconds,  and 
they  were  not  completed  when  we  heard  him  grow^l,  and  im- 
agined he  was  making  off  again.     But  no ;  as  if  to  retrieve  his 
character  from   suspicion  of  cowardice  for  his   former  flight, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  attack  in  his  iurn.     To  the  growl 
succeeded  a  roar,  and  in  the  same  instant  we  beheld  him  bear- 
ing down  upon  us,  his  eye-balls  glistening  with  rage.  We  were 
unprepared  ;  his  motion  was  so  rapid,  no  one  could  take  aim  ; 
and  he  furiously  darted  at  one  of  our  horses  while  we  were  at 
their  heads,  without  the  possibility  of  our  preventing  it.  The  poor 
horse  sprang  forward,  and  with  the  force  of  the  action  wheeled 
all  the  other  horses  round  with  him.   The  lion  likewise  wheeled 
but  immediately  crouched  at  ten  yards  from  us.     Our  left  flank 
thus  became  exposed,  but  on  it  fortunately  stood  Christian  and 
Mr.  G.  Rennie.     For  a  few  seconds  we  beheld  the  monster  at 
this  little  distance,  meditating,  as  it  were,  on  whom  he  should 
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spring.  Never  did  I  long  so  ardently  to  hear  the  report  of  a 
gun.  We  looked  at  our  companions  while  ihey  aimed,  and 
then  at  the  lion.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  give  him  a 
mortal  shot,  or  the  consequences  might  be  fatal  to  some  of  the 
party.  A  second  seemed  a  minute.  At  length  Christian  fired 
The  under  jaw  of  the  lion  dropped,  blood  gushed  from  his 
mouth,  and  he  turned  round  with  a  view  to  escape.  Mr.  Ren- 
nie  then  shot  him  through  the  spine,  and  he  fell.  At  this  mo- 
ment he  looked  grand  beyond  expression.  Turning  towards 
us,  he  rose  upon  his  fore  feet,  his  mouth  gushing  blood,  his  eyes 
flashing  vengeance.  He  attempted  to  spring  at  us,  but  his  hind 
legs  denied  him  aid.  He  dragged  them  a  little  space,  when  a 
period  was  put  to  his  existence  by  shooting  him  through  the 
brain.  He  w^as  a  noble  animal,  measuring  nearly  twelve  feet 
from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

The  tiger  is  also  found  in 
Africa.  It  stands  as  high 
as  the  lion,  but  is  of  a 
slenderer  make,  has  a 
rounder  head,  and  is 
brighter  in  colour.  It  is 
white  underneath,  and 
has  broad,  transversal, 
black  stripes  on  the  back 
and  sides.  It  is  the  most  sanguinary  of  all  quadrupeds ;  and 
the  strength  of  its  fore  paws,  the  rapidity  of  its  movements,  the 
distance  which  it  leaps,  make  its  vicinity  most  dangerous  :  it 
has  even  been  known  to  drag  a  rider  from  his  horse,  in  order 
to  make  him  his  prey.  The  movements  of  the  tiger  and  other 
species  of  Felis  may  be  well  conceived  by  watching  those  of 
the  cat :  these  latter  crouch  in  the  same  manner  when  preparing 
to  spring,  and  in  all  their  actions  are  miniature  representations 
of  their  larger  brethren.  All  are  equally  sensible  to  sudden 
noises;  and,  by  adopting  such  means,  tigers  have  more  than 
once  been  startled  from  their  intended  victim.  A  brother  of 
Mrs.    Bowdich  was  returning  to  his  house  after  dining  with 
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another  officer,  and  was  met  by  his  servants  who  were  making 
a  great  clamour,  in  order  as  they  said,  to  frighten  away  a  tiger 
which  was  known  to  be  prowling  in  the  neighbourhood.  Al- 
though he  had  been  some  years  in  India,  the  young  soldier  had 
never  seen  a  tiger,  except  at  a  distance  ;  and,  his  curiosity  being 
excited,  he  determined  on  waiting  by  the  side  of  the  path  to 
gratify  it,  and  dismissed  his  servants  to  a  place  of  safety ;  he 
then  seated  himself  opposite  to  the  jungle,  that  he  might  watch 
for  the  enemy.  The  animal  soon  appeared,  and  the  bright 
moonlight  discovered  all  his  proceedings.  He  stealthily  ap- 
proached ;  then,  crouching  down,  was  about  to  spring  upon 
his  victim  :  but  the  officer,  taking  off  his  bear-skin  cap,  shouted 
within  it  as  loudly  as  he  could,  which  so  startled  the  tiger,  that 
it  turned  round,  and  in  a  moment  disappeared  among  the  bushes. 
Every  variety  of  panther  and  leopard  is  found  in  Africa.  They 
are  remarkably  beautiful,  their  skin  being  of  a  bright  rich  colour, 
more  or  less  spotted  with  black ;  and  they  appear  to  be  more 
susceptible  of  kindness  than  the  tiger,  for  they  are  frequendy 
tamed.  A  panther  is  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Bowdich  as  being  do- 
mesticated :  he  was  docile  and  affectionate,  and  as  sfentle  as  his 
strength  would  permit ;  he  would  draw  his  claws  back  when 
commanded  to  do  so ;  and  on  one 
occasion,  when  he  w^as  ill,  the  boy 
who  had  charge  of  him  slept  in  his 
narrow  den,  holding  him  in  his  arms, 
and  the  animal  appeared  to  be 
soothed  by  the  presence  of  his  at- 
tendant. He  had  a  remarkable  pre- 
ference for  white  persons,  probably 
because  they  had  tamed  him  ;  and  "^^^  Leopard. 

Mrs.  Bowdich  was  his  peculiar  favourite.  Twice  in  each 
week  she  used  to  take  him  some  lavender  water  in  a  cup  made 
of  stiff  paper,  which  he  seized  with  great  eagerness,  and  rolled 
himself  upon  it  with  delight.  He  suffered  some  children  to 
play  with  him,  and  even  to  pull  him  from  the  window  (from 
which  he  liked  to  gaze  on  what  was  passing  below)  by  the  tail ; 
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and  his  happiness  at  seeing  his  master,  after  vainly  searching 
for  him  in  various  directions,  was  excessive  :  he  made  a  spring 
upon  him,  much,  however,  to  the  master's  alarm,  but  which 
was  soon  relieved  by  the  panther  resting  his  head  upon  his 
shoulder,  and  then  rubbing  his  head  against  him,  asking  for 
caresses.  In  their  wild  state,  however,  these  animals  are  often 
very  destructive,  for  they  leap  over  high  walls  in  search  of  prey, 
enter  towns,  and  even  houses.  A  large  panther  at  Annamaboo 
killed  seven  persons  in  one  week,  among  whom  was  a  little 
girl  who  was  bringing  up  as  an  attendant  upon  Mrs.  Bowdich. 
The  animal  leaped  in  at  an  open  window  ;  but  the  screams  of 
the  child,  who  was  alone  in  the  room,  awakened  her  father, 
and  coming  to  her  assistance  he  frightened  the  panther  back 
through  the  same  aperture,  but  too  late  to  save  her:  none  of 
her  wounds  were  mortal,  but  they  weakened  her  so  much  that 
she  died  of  them  in  a  few  days  :  some  of  them  resembled  those 
made  by  a  knife.  Being  an  object  of  superstitious  reverence 
in  that  part  of  Africa,  few  there  like  to  kill  a  panther ;  but  on 
this  occasion  the  man  paid  a  fine  to  the  priest,  caught  the  pan- 
ther, killed  it,  and  made  a  present  of  the  skin  to  Mrs.  Bow- 
dich. A  woman  in  the  same  place  bore  the  marks  of  an  attack 
made  upon  her  by  one  of  these  formidable  creatures:  she  had  a 
child  at  her  back,  and  her  maternal  feelings  gave  her  courage  ; 
so  when  the  panther  sprang  upon  her,  with  the  hand  w^hich  she 
had  at  liberty,  she  beat  the  panther  so  severely  about  the  eyes, 
that  he  let  go  his  hold,  and  made  his  escape. 

The  Jackal  (^Canis 
aureus)  is  common  in  all 
parts  of  Africa.  He  is 
not  much  larger  than  the 
fox,  which  he  resembles 
->  -^  ^     .       ^         in  the  appearance  of  the 
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^^^^  :^ ^„-;  <fi-^M^^^^^  ft^i'e    part    of   his    body. 

The  Jackal.  jjis  skin  is  of  a  bright 

yellow  colour.     The  Jackals  often  unite  to  attack  their  prey, 

and  make  a  most  hideous  noise,  which,  rousing  the  king  of  the 
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forest  from  his  slumbers,  brings  him  to  the  place  of  food  and 
plunder:  at  his  arrival,  the  petty  thieves,  awed  by  the  greater 
strength  of  their  new  messmate,  retire  to  a  distance  ;  and  hence 
the  fabulous  story  of  their  attendance  on  the  lion,  to  provide  for 
his  food.  These  animals  are  always  seen  in  large  flocks  of  forty 
or  fifty  ;  and  hunt,  like  hounds  in  full  cry,  from  evening  until 
morning.  In  want  of  prey,  they  drag  the  dead  out  of  their 
tombs,  and  feed  greedily  on  putrid  corpses  ;  but  notwithstanding 
the  natural  ferocity  of  these  animals,  it  is  said  that  when  taken 
young  they  may  be  easily  tamed,  and,  like  dogs,  they  love  to 
be  fondled,  wag  their  tails,  and  show  a  considerable  degree  of 
ttachment  to  their  masters.  They  are  common  in  many  parts 
•  •f  the  East ;  and  as  they  act  as  scavengers,  the  people  do  not 
annoy  them  in  their  nocturnal  visits. 


^^M  /i^fe'  -  ^eh^^=^ 


The   African  Blood-hound. 


The  African  Blood-hound  is  an  extraordinary  animal.  On 
his  return  from  Africa,  the  late  Colonel  Denham,  then  major, 
presented  two  dogs  and  a  bitch  of  this  variety  to  the  royal 
menagerie  in  the  Tower,  which,  under  the  care  of  the  keeper, 
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Mr.  Cops,  then  contained  a  very  choice  collection  of  animals, 
recorded  in  that  interesting  publication,  The  Tower  Menagerie^ 
London,  8vo.  1829.  The  major  informed  Mr.  Cops  that  with 
them  he  hunted  the  gazelle,  and  that  they  displayed  great  cun- 
ning, frequently  quitting  the  circuitous  line  of  scent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  cutting  off  a  double,  and  recovering  the  scent  again 
with  ease.  They  would  hit  off  and  follow  a  scent  after  a  lapse 
of  two  hours  from  the  time  when  the  animal  had  been  on  the 
spot,  and  this  delicacy  of  nose  had  not  escaped  observation,  for 
they  were  applied  to  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  other 
varieties  are  in  the  West  Indies,  and  were  commonly  employed 
in  Africa  to  trace  a  flying  enemy  to  his  retreat.  It  is  well  re- 
marked in  the  work  last  above  mentioned  that  for  symmetry  and 
action  they  were  perfect  models,  and  a  regret  is  expressed  that, 
in  consequence  of  their  not  having  shown  any  disposition  to 
perpetuate  their  race,  though  they  had,  at  the  time  of  making 
the  observation,  been  three  years  in  England,  there  appeared 
to  be  no  chance  of  crossing  English  pointers  with  this  breed. 
We  agree  with  the  writer  in  thinking  that  this  blood  so  intro- 
duced would  be  a  very  valuable  acquisition.  It  w^as  remarked 
that,  of  the  three  in  the  Tower,  the  males  were  very  mild,  but 
the  female  was  ( f  a  very  savage  disposition. 

The  Gnu  equals  a  well- 
grown  ass  in  size,  exceeding 
four  feet  in  height,  and  is  a 
native  of  the  wild  karoos  of 
South  Africa,  and  the  hilly 
districts,  w^here  it  roams  mostly 
in  large  herds,  which  migrate 
'according  to  the  season.  The 
ThT'c^iT"'  extent  of  its  range  in  the  in- 

terior regions  is  not  known  ;  as  far,  however,  as  travellers  have 
penetrated,  herds  have  been  met  and  chased,  for  its  flesh  is 
prized   as  food  both  by  the  natives  and  the  colonists.     They, 
are,  however,  extremely  wild,  and  not  to  be  approached  without 
difficulty.     On  the  first  alarm,  away  scours  the  troop,  not  in  a 
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tumultuous  mass,  but  in  single  file  following  a  leader.  Their 
speed,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  vigour  and  compactness 
of  the  body  and  limbs,  is  very  great.  Sometimes,  however, 
when  any  object  of  apprehension  appears,  they  do  not  exert  it, 
but  plunge  about,  flinging  out  their  heels,  butting,  and  tossing 
up  their  heads,  and  exhibiting  emotions  of  violent  fury.  It  is 
seldom,  however,  that  they  venture  upon  an  attack,  unless  hard 
pressed  or  wounded,  when  they  defend  themselves  with  despe- 
ration ;  dropping  on  their  knees,  they  dart  forward  upon  their 
assailant  w^ith  extraordinary  force  and  impetuosity,  and  unless 
he  be  cool  and  prepared  he  cannot  escape  his  fate. 

Mr.  Pringle  assures  us  that  the  Gnu  taken  young  will  become 
as  domesticated  as  the  cattle  of  the  farm,  v^ith  which  it  associates 
harmlessly,  going  and  returning  to  pasture  :  it  appears,  however, 
that  few  farmers  like  to  domesticate  it,  as  it  is  liable  to  a  cuta- 
neous eruption  which  it  communicates  to  the  cattle,  and  which 
is  invariably  fatal.  In  confinement  the  Gnu  often  becomes 
ferocious,  and  is  not  to  be  approached  without  caution ;  the 
females  are  less  dangerous  than  the  males,  and  more  easily 
manageable. 

The  Gazelle  is  a  native  of 
Northern  Africa,  and  lives  in 
large  herds  upon  the  borders  of 
the  Tell  or  cultivated  country, 
and  the  Sahara  or  desert.  When 
a  troop  of  Gazelles  are  pursued, 
they  fly  to  some  distance,  then 
gtop,  turn  round  and  gaze  at  the 
hunter,  and  again  take  to  flight. 
If  hard  pressed,  they  disperse  in  'sMt 
different  directions,  but  soon  re-  '^^^  cazeiie. 

unite  ;  and  when  surrounded  and  brought  to  bay,  they  defend 
themselves  with  spirit  and  obstinacy,  uniting  in  a  close  circle, 
with  the  females  and  fawms  in  the  centre,  and  presenting  their 
horns  at  all  points  to  their  enemies.  The  Gazelle  is  the  common 
prey  of  the  lion  and  panther. 
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The  Zebu. 


The  Zebu  is  found  in  Madagascar,  and  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  in  the  interior  regions,  and  parts  of  the  western  coast, 
and  is  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  draught  and  burden. 
India  appears  to  be  its  parent  country,  and  we  may  readily  be- 
lieve that  in  remote  ages,  when  an  extensive  commerce  existed 
between  that  country  and  Egypt,  it  was  introduced  into  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  In  Upper  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  and  Ethiopia, 
it  is  now  almost  exclusively  prevalent ;  but  in  Lower  Egypt, 
as  we  learn  from  Burckhardt,  the  Zebu,  or  hump  race,  is  un- 
known. In  the  ancient  Egyptian  representations  of  animals, 
both  the  humped  race,  and  the  ordinary  ox  with  long  horns, 
are  clearly  depicted  It  is  the  Zebu  ox  which  is  sculptured 
in  the  cave-temples  of  Ellora,  and  the  seven  pagodas,  as  they 
are  commonly  called,  at  Maham.alaipur,  on  the  Coromandel 
coast.  We  have  thus  proofs  of  the  extreme  antiquity  of  this 
breed,  and  of  its  distinctness  at  a  remote  era  from  the  ordinary 
ox,  and  that  its  peculiar  characters  were  what  we  now  see. 

The  Cape  Buffalo  is  a  native  of  Southern,  Africa,  associatino* 
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The   Cape   Buffalo. 

generally  in  troops,  frequenting  the  watered  glens  and  ravines 
among  the  hills.  Like  the  common  buffalo,  it  is  fond  of  wallow- 
ing in  pools  or  swamps,  where  it  sometimes  passes  the  greater 
part  of  the  day.  Its  temper  is  depicted  in  its  lowering  eye,  and 
the  malevolent  expression  of  the  countenance,  to  which  the  po- 
sition of  the  horns,  overshadowing  its  fiery  eyes,  not  a  little 
contributes.  These  weapons  form  at  their  base  a  solid,  rugged 
mass,  covering  the  forehead,  from  which  they  bend  downwards, 
and  somewhat  outwards,  gradually  diminishing  to  the  points, 
which  suddenly  curve  upwards.  The  distance  between  the 
points  of  the  horns  is  frequently  five  feet,  but  the  rugose,  mas- 
sive base  of  each  is  in  contact,  forming  an  impenetrable  helmet : 
their  colour  is  black.  The  ears  are  a  foot  in  length,  pendent, 
and  in  a  great  measure  defended  by  the  horns  ;  yet  it  is  observed 
that  they  are  always  torn  and  jagged,  either  from  the  v>'ounds 
received  in  their  combats  with  each  other,  or  from  the  laceration 
of  thorns  and  spines,  the  animals  continually  forcing  their  way 
through  the  dense  thickets.  Though  not  taller  than  an  ordinary 
ox,  the  Cape  Buffalo  is  a  far  stouter,  heavier,  and  more  power- 
ful beast ;  its  limbs  are  short  and  thick,  its  body  bulky,  and  its 
bead  ponderous.  The  hide  is  thick  and  tough,  and  sparingly 
covered  with  harsh  blackish  hairs,  those  on  the  under-lip,  and 
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about  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  being  elongated  so  as  to  form 
a  scanty  beard.  > 

Considering  the  massive  proportions  of  this  fierce  tenant  of 
the  wilds  of  Southern  Africa,  it  possesses  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  fleetness,  and  when  pursued  by  the  hunter  it  tears 
through  the  thicket  and  up  the  mountain-side  with  surprising 
impetuosity.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  it  returns  to  the  at- 
tack, so  that  it  is  not  to  be  encountered  without  the  utmost 
caution,  and  the  means  of  escape  at  hand.  Many  are  the  fatal 
accidents  and  the  narrow  escapes  from  death  recorded  by  the 
various  travellers  who  have  penetrated  the  country  of  the  Cape 
Buffalo. 

The  bellowing  of  the  Cape  Buffalo  when  wounded,  his  fury 
as  he  tears  up  the  earth  with  his  horns,  and  his  efforts  to  revenge 
himself  upon  his  foes  before  he  sinks  expiring,  are  terrific. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  natives  of  South  Africa,  that 
though  the  lion  frequently  attacks  the  buffalo,  he  cannot  over- 
come it  by  dint  of  strength,  but  has  recourse  to  stratagem,  lying 
in  ambush  near  some  stream  where  the  beast  comes  to  drink. 
They  say  that  the  lion  springs  upon  its  back,  drives  its  tremen- 
dous claws  into  the  victim's  sides  and  the  nape  of  the  neck, 
tearinsf  and  manslins,  till  the  buffalo  falls  and  dies.  At  other 
times,  they  affirm  that  the  lion  darts  suddenly  upon  the  buffalo, 
fastens  on  its  chest  and  neck,  lacerating  and  squeezing  the 
mouth  and  nose  with  its  fore-paws,  till,  half-sutlbcated,  and  ex- 
hausted by  vain  efforts  and  loss  of  blood  from  deep  wounds,  it 
expires.  The  lion,  however,  does  not  always  make  these  attacks 
with  impunity,  for  his  carcass  is  sometimes  found  gored  and 
trampled,  evidently  by  buffaloes,  the  herd  having  come  to  the 
rescue  of  their  companion.  An  allied  species  {Bos  Pegasus^ 
H.  Smith)  is  found  in  Western  Africa. 

The  Civet  is  peculiar  to  Norlh  i\frica,  and  is  especially  com- 
mon in  Abyssinia,  frequenting  hilly  uncultivated  districts  and 
arid  situations.  It  gives  its  name  to  the  musky  perfume  for 
which  all  the  species  are  equally  remarkable. 

The  foremost  grinders  of  the  Civets  sometimes  fall  out.   Their 
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tongue  is  set  with  sharp  rough 
papillce,  and  under  their  tail  is  a 
pocket,  into  which  two  glands 
discharge  an  unctuous  matter, 
like  pomatum,  which  is  sold  as 
musk  ;  but  besides  this  secre- 
tion they  have  another,  which 
is  extremely  disagreeable. 
They   are   kept   in   Abyssinia  The  civet, 

for  the  purpose  of  trading  in  their  perfume. 

The  Cape  Ratel  is  a  thick-set,  clumsy  animal,  with  short  limbs, 
and  a  partially  plantigrade  walk.  The  claws  are  very  robust,  the 
muzzle  is  elongated,  the  eyes  are  small  and  sunk,  and  the  external 
ears  nearly  rudimentary  ;  the  general  aspect  is  badger-like.  The 
Cape  Ratel  is  a  native  of  South  Africa,  and  has  been  celebrated 
for  the  destruction  it  makes  among  the  nests  of  the  wild-bee,  to 
the  honey  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  very  partial.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, it  avails  itself  of  other  food,  and  probably,  like  the  badger, 
devours  flesh  and  roots.  In  the  discovery  of  bees'  nests,  it  is 
said  to  be  directed  by  the  actions  and  voice  of  a  bird  termed 
the  Honey-guide.  These  insects,  in  South  Africa,  usually  build 
their  cells  in  the  deserted  excavations  of  the  wild-boar,  or  the 
porcupine,  and  from  these  the  Ratel  digs  out  its  plunder.  It 
preys  chiefly  in  the  evening,  remaining  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  day  in  its  burrow. 
When  taken  young,  it  is 
easily  domesticated.  The 
hide  of  the  Ratel  is  extreme- 
ly tough  and  loose,  and, 
according  to  Sparrman,  if  a 
person  catches  hold  of  it  by 
the  back  part  of  the  neck,  The  cape  Ratei. 

it  is  able  to  turn  round,  as  it  were,  in  its  skin,  and  bite  the  arm 
that  molests  it. 

The  Cape  Ratel  is  about  2  feet  6  inches  long,  exclusive  of 
the  tail,  which  is  about  8  inches.     The  general  colour  above  is 
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A  Young  Elephant. 


gray,  the  under  parts  black,  and  a  white  line  runs  on  each  side 
from  the  ears  to  the  origin  of  the  tail,  abruptly  dividing  these 
two  colours. 

The  Elephant  is  found  in  all  the  wooded  and  low  parts  of 
Africa,  from  the  northern  limits  of  the  great  desert  to  the 
southern  cape  ;  and  generally  in  greater  numbers  than  any  where 
else  in  the  world,  if  we  except  Ceylon  and  the  countries  lying 
between  Hindostan  and  China.  The  African  elephant  differs, 
specifically,  from  the  Asiatic.  The  crown  of  the  tooth  is  marked 
by  a  lozenge  instead  of  ribbon  stripes ;  the  hind  foot  has  three 
toes  instead  oifour  ;  the  forehead  is  convex  instead  of  concave, 
and  the  ears  are  longer.  In  point  of  size,  general  form,  saga- 
city, and  docility,  there  is  probably  no  great  difference.  No 
native  African  people,  that  we  are  aware  of,  ever  tamed  the 
elephant.  When  an  African  is  told  that  this  is  done  in  the  East, 
he  is  as  incredulous  as  a  European  would  be  if  an  African  told 
him  that  his  countrymen  tamed  the  hippopotamus,  and  used  it 
as  a  beast  of  burden. 

The  only  hint  we  have  seen  that  such  a  thing  maybe,  is  given 
by  Mr.  Campbell,  the  African  traveller,  who  informs  us  that  he 
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was  told  by  a  people  of  the  interior  whom  he  encountered,  that 
another  people,  more  advanced  in  civilization  than  themselves, 
the  Mahalasley,  "  wear  clothes,  ride  on  elephants^  climb  into 
their  houses,  and  are  gods."  That  the  elephants  used  by  the 
Carthaginians  were  of  the  African  species  there  cannot,  we  think, 
be  the  least  question.  One  of  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  forced 
upon  them  by  the  Romans  after  the  battle  of  Zama,  implies  this 
clearly  enough.  They  were  to  surrender  all  the  elephants 
which  they  had  tamed,  and  to  tame  no  more  for  the  future. 
It  is  obvious  enough  that  had  the  elephants  been  Asiatic,  they 
would  only  have  been  brought  to  Africa  when  already  tamed. 


Capturing  Wild  Elephants. 


The  Carthaginians  being  of  an  Asiatic,  not  an  African  stock, 
form  no  exception  to  our  previous  remark. 

The  Africans  consider  the  elephant  only  as  a  beast  of  chase, 
and  hunt  it  for  its  ivory,  its  flesh,  and  its  hide  ;  and  the  herds  are 
so  numerous,  and  the  population  so  scanty,  that  the  supply,  ac- 
according  to  present  circumstances,  appears  for  all  practical 
purposes  inexhaustible.  The  mode  of  capturing  elephants  by 
decoying  them  into  a  strong  inclosure,  and  then  binding  them 
to  a  tree  is  only  practised  in  Asia. 
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The  hippopotamus  is 
exclusively  a  native  of 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  ri- 
vers and  fresh- water  lakes 
of  the  whole  continent, 
from  the  southern  con- 
fines of  the  Sahara  nearly 
to  the  extreme  cape.  It 
The  Hippopotamus.  was  Well   known   to  the 

Greeks  and  Romans  as  an  inhabitant  of  the  Nile ;  from  which, 
however,  it  has  now  disappeared  every  where  below  the  third 
cataract.  In  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  tropical  Africa  it  still  exists 
in  undiminished  numbers,  being  from  its  locality  difficult  to 
come  at  by  the  hunter. 


Hippopotamus   Upsettin-;   a   Boat. 

The  Hippopotamus  sometimes  rises  up  under  a  boat  and 
overturns  it. 

The  varieties  of  the  horse  produced  in  Africa  includes  some 
of  the  finest  breeds.  The  Barbary  Horse  or  Barb  is  celebrated 
in  history  ;  and  the  Moors,  in  all  times  have  been  remarkable, 
not  only  for  their  fine  horsemanship,  but  for  the  superior  ex- 
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'i  lie    lijrlKiry    il(jrse. 


cellence  of  their  steeds  for  display,  and   for  the  purposes  of 
hunting  and  war. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  who 
reclaimed  the  horse,  and  this  opinion  is  founded  on  the  circum- 
stance that  in  Scripture  the  first  notice  of  the  horse  is  in  con- 
nection with  Egypt,  w^hen  Joseph  attained  to  power  and  dignity, 
and  that  at  a  subsequent  period  Egypt  supplied  Solomon  with 
horses.  Certainly  the  horse  was  at  an  earlier  period  domesti- 
cated in  Egypt,  and  used  as  an  arm  of  war,  and  on  state  occa- 
sions: "And  he  (Pharaoh)  made  him  (Joseph)  ride  in  the 
second  chariot  which  he  had"  (Gen.  xli.  43  ;)  and  during  the 
seven  years'  famine  Joseph  not  only  sold  corn  out  of  the  royal 
granaries  for  money,  but  "  gave  them  bread  in  exchange  for 
horses"  (Gen.  xlvii.  17  ;)  and  no  doubt  Egypt  had  a  noble 
breed.  In  their  contests,  however,  for  the  Promised  Land,  we 
find  the  Israelites  brought  in  collision  with  the  Canaanites, 
Amorites,  and  others,  in  whose  armies  were  horses  and  chariots 
very  many"  (Joshua  xi.  4  ;)  and  we  read  that  "he  houghed  their 
horses,  and  burned  their  chariots  with  fire" — so  that  other  nations 
of  that  period  besides  the  Egyptians  employed  this  animal, 
and  in  the  same  manner. 

We  know  that  the  Romans  possessed  an  excellent  breed  of 
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horses,  and  paid  great  attention  to  them.  In  modern  Italy  the 
breed  is  crossed  with  the  barb  from  the  North  of  Africa :  at 
least,  the  horses  used  for  light  work,  the  saddle,  and  trials  of 
speed,  are  of  this  mixture,  and  the  term  barbari  is  given  to 
them.  These  bnrbari  are  small,  generally  rather  under  thr.n 
over  14  hands,  clean  limbed,  well-formed,  compact,  and  spirited, 
giving  evidence  of  great  blood.  The  barb  is  an  offset  of  the 
Arab  race,  and  is  greatly  mixed  with  the  best  Andalusian  stock 
in  Spain. 

The  Zebra  is  the  most  elegantly  marked  quadruped  in  nature, 
He  is  striped  all  over  wi;h  the  most  pleasing  regularity  ;  in  size 
he  resembles  ihe  mule,  being  smaller  than  the  horse,  and  larger 

than  the  ass.  The  hair  of  his  skin  is 
uncommonly  smooth,  and  he  looks 
at  a  distance  like  an  animal  that 
some  fanciful  hand  has  surrounded 
with  ribbons  of  white  or  buff,  and 
jet-black.  He  is  a  native  of  Southern 
Africa — chiefly  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  but  he  is  also  found  in 
The  Zebra.  ^)^q   kingdom    of  Angola;    and,    as 

we  are  assured  by  Lopez,  found  likewise  in  several  provinces  of 
Barbary.  In  these  boundless  forests  the  Zebra  has  nothing  to 
restrain  its  liberty.  It  is  too  shy  to  be  caught  in  traps,  and 
therefore  seldom  taken  alive.  Were  the  Zebra  accustomed  to 
our  climate,  there  is  little  doubt  but  he  might  be  soon  domesti- 
cated. The  black  cross  which  the  ass  bears  on  his  back  and 
shoulders,  proves  the  affinity  between  these  two  animals.  The 
Zebra  feeds  in  the  same  manner  as  the  horse,  ass,  and  mule  ; 
and  seems  to  delight  in  having  clean  straw  and  dried  leaves  to 
sleep  upon.  His  voice  can  hardly  be  described  ;  it  is  thought 
by  some  persons  to  have  a  distant  resemblance  to  the  sound  of  a 
post  horn.  It  is  more  frequently  exerted  when  the  animal  is  alone 
than  at  other  times.  In  former  times,  Zebras  were  often  sent  as 
presents  to  the  oriental  princes.  A  governor  of  Batavia  is  said  to 
have  given  one  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan,  for  which  he  received  as 
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an  equivalent,  a  present  to  the  value  of  sixty  thousand  crowns  ; 
and  Teller  informs  us,  that  the  Great  Mogul  gave  two  thousand 
ducats  for  one  of  these  animals.  It  is  usual  with  the  African 
ambassadors  to  the  court  of  Constantinople,  to  bring  Zebras 
with  them  as  presents  for  the  Grand  Signior.  Zebras  in  a  wild 
state  live  in  herds,  and  they  can  only  be  tamed  when  taken 
young,  or  bred  in  captivity.  Four  Zebras,  bred  in  the  Zoologi- 
cal Gardens,  Regent's  Park,  may  often  be  seen  drawing  a  kind 
of  chaise-cart  belonging  to  the  gardens. 


Hunting  the   Zebra. 

Africa  possesses  a  very  curious  mole  which  is  thus  described 
by  travellers : — The  muzzle  is  short,  wide,  and  reflected.  There 
is  no  external  ear,  nor  any  appearance  of  the  eye  externally. 
The  fore-feet  have  three  claws  only  ;  the  exterior  claw  is  very 
large,  arched,  and  pointed,  forming  a  powerful  instrument  for 
penetrating  and  digging  the  earth  ;  the  other  two  diminish 
gradually.  The  hind-feet  are  furnished  with  five  claws  of  ordi- 
nary size.  The  fore-arm  is  supported  by  a  third  bone  placed 
under  the  ulna,  to  strengthen  it  when  the  animal  is  employed  in 
excavation.  The  body  is  thick  and  short.  The  hair,  or  rather 
fur,  which  is  thick  set,  has  a  metallic  lustre.  Example.  Chry- 
sochloris  Capensis,  Desmarest ;  Taupe  doree  of  the  French ; 
Talpa  Asiatica  of  Linnseus.  Hair  brown,  presenting  in  certain 
lights  very  brilliant  changeable  green,  bronze,  and  coppery  tints. 
Cuviersays  that  it  is  the  only  quadruped  whose  covering  reflects 
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Chrysochloris   Capensis. 
a,  the  animal  on  its  feet ;   b,  the  same  turned  up  to  show  the  claws,  &c. 

those  metallic  tints  which  render  so  many  birds,  fishes,  and  in- 
sects brilliant.     There  is  no  apparent  tail. 

It  is  found  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  it  is  said  to  live 
much  in  the  same  way  as  the  mole,  and  to  prey  like  it  upon  worms. 

TheFennec  is  thus  described  by  Major  Denham.  This  beau- 
tiful and  extraordinary  animal,  or  at  least  one  of  this  genus,  was 
first  made  known  to  European  naturalists  by  Bruce,  who  received 
it  from  his  drogoman,  whilst  consul-general  at  Algiers.  It  was 
brought  from  Biscara  by  a  Turkish  soldier,  from  w^hora  the  jani- 
zary bought  it,  and  who  said  it  was  not  uncommon  at  that  place, 
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'Ihe  Feiinec. 


but  was  more  frequently  met  with  in  the  date  territories  of  Beni 
Mezzab  and  Werglah,  where  these  animals  are  hunted  for  their 
skins,  which  are  afterwards  sold  at  Mecca,  and  thence  exported 
to  India.  Bruce  kept  his  animal  alive  for  several  months,  and 
took  a  drawing  of  it  in  water  colours,  of  the  natural  size  ;  a 
copy  of  which,  on  transparent  paper,  was  clandestinely  made 
by  his  servant.  On  leaving  Algiers,  Bruce  gave  the  animal  to 
Captain  Cleveland,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who  made  a  present  of 
it  to  Mr.  Brander,  the  Swedish  consul.  Mr.  Brander,  according 
to  Sparman,  as  quoted  by  Bruce,  gave  an  account  of  the  animal 
in  "  Some  Swedish  Transactions,"  but  refused  to  let  the  figure 
be  published,  the  drawing  having  been  unfairly  obtained.  Bruce 
asserts  that  this  animal  is  described  in  many  Arabian  books, 
under  the  name  of  El  Fennec,  by  which,  he  adds,  that  it  is 
known  all  over  Africa ;  he  conceives  the  appellation  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Greek  word  ^oivi%^  a  palm,  or  date  tree. 

After  Bruce  left  Algiers,  he  met  with  two  other  Fennecs,  one 
of  which  had  been  brought  by  the  caravan  of  Fezzan  to  the 
Island  of  Gerba,  from  whence  it  was  carried  to  Tunis,  where 
Bruce  saw  it;  the  other  he  bought  at  Sennaar,  but  where  it 
came  from  he  knew  not;  though  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
a  native  of  the  date  villages  in  the  desert  of  Selima.  These 
animals  exactly  resembled  the  one  first  seen  at  Algiers,  and 
were  known  by  the  name  of  Fennec,  and  by  no  other. 
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The  favourite  food  of  Bruce's  Fennec  was  dates,  or  any 
other  sweet  fruit ;  but  it  was  also  very  fond  of  eggs :  when 
hungry  it  would  eat  bread,  especially  with  honey  or  sugar. 
His  attention  was  immediately  attracted  if  a  bird  flew  near 
him,  and  he  would  watch  it  with  an  eagerness  that  could 
hardly  be  diverted  from  its  object ;  but  he  was  dreadfully 
afraid  of  a  cat,  and  endeavoured  to  hide  himself  the  mo- 
ment he  saw  an  animal  of  that  species,  though  he  showed  no 
symptoms  of  preparing  for  any  defence.  Bruce  never  heard 
that  he  had  any  voice.  During  the  day  he  was  inclined  to 
sleep,  but  became  restless  and  exceedingly  unquiet  as  night 
came  on. 

Bruce  describes  his  Fennec  as  about  ten  inches  long ;  the 
tail,  five  inches  and  a  quarter,  near  an  inch  of  it  on  the  tip, 
black;  from  the  point  of  the  fore-shoulder  to  that  of  the  fore- 
toe,  two  inches  and  seven-eighths  ;  from  the  occiput  to  the  point 
of  the  nose,  two  inches  and  a  half.  The  ears  were  erect,  and 
three  inches  and  three-eighths  long,  with  a  plait  or  fold  at  the 
bottom  on  the  outside  ;  the  interior  borders  of  the  ears  were 
thickly  covered  with  soft  white  hair,  but  the  middle  part  was 
bare,  and  of  a  pink  or  rose  colour;  the  breadth  of  the  ears  was 
one  inch  and  one-eighth,  and  the  interior  cavity  very  large. 
The  pupil  of  the  eye  was  large  and  black  ;  the  iris,  deep  blue. 
It  had  thick  and  strong  whiskers  ;  the  nose  was  sharp  at  the 
tip,  black  and  polished.  The  upper  jaw  was  projecting  ;  the 
number  of  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw  six,  those  in  the  under  jaw 
the  smallest ;  canine  teeth,  tw^o  in  each  jaw,  long,  large,  and 
exceedingly  pointed  ;  the  number  of  molar  teeth  four  on  each 
side,  above  and  below.  The  legs  were  small ;  feet  very  broad, 
with  four  toes,  armed  with  crooked,  black,  and  sharp  claws  on 
each  ;  those  on  the  fore-feet,  more  crooked  and  sharper  than 
those  behind.  The  colour  of  the  body  was  dirty  white,  bor- 
dering on  cream  colour ;  the  hair  on  the  belly  rather  whiter, 
softer  and  longer  than  on  the  rest  of  the  body.  His  look  was  sly 
and  wily.  Bruce  adds  that  the  Fennec  builds  his  nest  on  trees, 
and  does  not  burrow  in  the  earth. 
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The   Ostrich. 


The  Ostrich  [Struthio  camelus)  is  a  native  of  Africa.  It  is 
one  of  the  tallest  of  birds  ;  as  when  it  holds  up  its  head  it  can 
reach  eleven  feet  in  height.  The  head  is  very  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  body,  beinghardly  bigger  than  one  of  the  toes  ; 
it  is  covered,  as  well  as  the  neck,  with  a  certain  down,  or  thin- 
set  hairs,  instead  of  feathers.  The  sides  and  thighs  are  entirely 
bare,  and  flesh-coloured.  The  lower  part  of  the  neck,  where 
the  feathers  begin,  is  w^hite.  The  wings  are  short,  and  of  no 
use  in  flying,  but  when  the  bird  runs,  which  it  does  with  a 
strange  jumping  kind  of  motion,  it  raises  its  short  wings,  and 
hclds  them  quivering  over  its  back,  where  they  seem  to  serve 
as  a  kind  of  sail  to  gather  the  wind  and  carry  the  bird  onwards. 
The  feathers  of  the  back,  in  the  cock,  are  coal  black,  in  the  hen 
only  dusky,  and  so  soft  that  they  resemble  a  kind  of  wool.  The 
tail  is  thick,  bushy,  and  round  ;  in  the  cock  whitish,  in  the  hen 
dusky  with  white  tops.     These  are  the  feathers  so  generally  in 
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requisition  to  decorate  the  headdress  of  ladies,  and  the  helmets 
of  warriors. 

The  Ostrich  swallows  any  thing  that  presents  itself,  leather, 
glass,  iron,  bread,  hair,  &c.  ;  and  the  power  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach  is  so  strong  that  even  iron  is  very  much  affected  by  it. 
An  Ostrich  in  the  Zoological  Gardens,  in  the  Regent's  Park,  was 
however  killed  by  swallowing  a  lady's  parasol. 


O'er  the  wild  waste  the  stupid  Ostrich  strays, 
In  devious  search  to  pick  her  scanty  meal, 
Whose  fierce  digestion  gnaws  the  tempered  steel. 

Mickle's    Lusiad. 


They  are  polygamous  birds  ;  one  male  being  generally  seen 
with  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  with  five  females.  The 
female  Ostrich,  in  the  tropical  regions,  after  depositing  her  eggs 
in  the  sand,  trusts  them  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  climate, 
and  leaves  the  young  ones  to  provide  for  themselves. 

The  Secretary  is  a  remarkable 
bird  of  Africa.  Its  prey  consists 
of  snakes  and  other  reptiles  ;  for 
the  destruction  of  which  its  form 
is  well  adapted.  The  beak  is 
short,  thick,  and  curved  nearly 
from  the  base,  which  is  covered 
with  a  cere  ;  the  legs  are  long 
and  slender ;  the  toes  short ;  the 
talons  blunt,  and  but  slightly 
curved.  These  birds  are  found  in  the  southern  part  of  Africa. 
They  build  their  nests  in  thick  bushes  and  among  lofty  trees, 
and  live  in  pairs  like  the  eagle. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  Bustard  ( Otis)  in  Africa. 
The  Otis  Coerulescens  is  thus  described  : — Summit  of  the  head 
marked  with  black  and  reddish  zigzags,  straight,  and  nearly 
approximated.  Above  the  eyes  extends  a  large  whitish  band, 
punctured  as  it  were  w^ith  brown  ;  plumes  near  the  ear-opening 
of  a  clear  ruddy  colour.     Under  the  neck  a  demi-circular  band 
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of  pure  "white  ;  and  below,  another  twice  as  large,  of  deep  black. 
Front  of  the  neck,  breast,  and  all  the  lower  parts  of  a  lead-co- 
lour. All  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  of  a  reddish  or  yellowish 
brown,  marked  with  black  zigzags  and  dots,  very  near  together. 
Lower  coverts  of  the  wings  and  tail-feathers  unspotted,  ruddy. 
End  of  the  tail  black,  tinged  with  brown.  Quills  black.  Feet 
yellowish-green.  Bill  brown,  yellow  at  the  base.  Length  20 
inches ;  height,  when  erect,  17  inches  6  lines. 

Le  Vaillant  discovered  this  species  in  the  interior  of  South 
Africa,  inhabiting  the  Caffre  country,  and  some  parts  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Temminck,  from  whom 
the  description  and  figure  are  taken,  says  that  he  is  ignorant 
whether  the  female  differs  in  plumage  from  the  male,  of  which 
latter  sex  were  the  two  individuals  he  had  seen.  There  are 
specimens  in  the  Museums  of  Paris,  and  of  the  Pays-Bas. 

Otis  Denhami,  the  African  Bustard,  met  with  by  Major  Den- 
ham  near  the  larger  towns,  did  not  occur  in  any  great  abundance. 
It  frequented  moist  places  where  the  herbage  w^as  pure  and 
fresh,  and  where  it  was  taken  in  snares  by  the  natives  for  food. 
It  was  almost  invariably  seen  singly,  Major  Denhara  never 
having  observed  a  pair  together  more  than  once.  It  was  always 
found  in  company  with  gazelles :  whenever  a  Bustard  was  ob- 
served, it  w^as  certain  that  the  gazelles  were  not  far  distant. 
Major  Denham  praises  its  large  and  brilliant  eye.  The 
Arabs  are  accustomed  to  compare  the  eyes  of  their  most 
beautiful  women  to  those  of  the  Oubara^  which  seems  to  be  a 
general  name  for  the  Bustards  in  Africa.  Gmelin  has  given 
the  title  as  a  specific  distinction  to  an  African  Bustard  smaller 
than  Major  Denham's,  which  is  3  feet  9  inches  in  length.  But 
this  is  small  in  comparison  w^th  the  Bustard  (0/z5  iCori)  dis- 
covered by  Mr.  Burchell  in  South  Africa,  for  that  stood  upwards 
of  5  feet  high,  and  may  be  considered  the  most  gigantic  de- 
velopement  of  the  form  hitherto  observed. 

Burchell,  in  his  travels  in  the  interior  of  Southern  Africa,  a 
book  which,  in  addition  to  its  other  attractions,  contains  much 
valuable  zoological  information,  communicated  by  an  acute  and 
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Otis  CoDrulescens.    Male, 

accurate  observer  of  nature,  gives  the  following  account  of  his 
becoming  possessed  of  this  noble  Bustard  on  the  banks  of  the 
Gariep.  *'  We  shot  a  large  bird  of  the  Bustard  kind,  which 
was  called  Wilde  Paauw  (Wild  Peacock.)  This  name  is  here 
very  wrongly  applied,  as  the  bird  to  which  it  properly  belongs 
differs  from  this  in  every  respect.  There  are  indeed  three,  or 
perhaps  four  birds  to  which,  in  different  districts,  this  appella- 
tion is  given.  The  present  species,  which  is  called  Kori  in  the 
Sichuana  language,  measured,  in  extent  of  wing,  not  less  than 
7  feet,  and  in  bulk  and  weight  was  almost  greater  than  some 
of  the  people  could  manage.  The  under  part  of  the  body  was 
white,  but  the  upper  part  was  covered  with  fine  lines  of  black 
on  a  light  chestnut-coloured  ground.     The  tail  and  quill  feathers 
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Head  of  Otis  Kori. 


partook  of  the  general  colouring  of  the  back  :  the  shoulders 
were  marked  with  large  blotches  of  black  and  white,  and  the 
top  of  the  head  was  black ;  the  feathers  of  the  occiput  were 
elongated  into  a  crest ;  those  of 
the  neck  were  also  elongated, 
loose,  narrow,  and  pointed,  and 
were  of  a  whitish  colour,  marked 
with  numerous  transverse  lines  of 
black.  The  irides  were  of  a  beau- 
tiful, pellucid,  changeable,  silvery, 
ferrugineous  colour.  A  represen- 
tation of  the  head  of  the  Kori 
Bustard  is  here  given.  Its  body 
was  so  thickly  protected  by  fea- 
thers that  our  largest  sized  shot 
made  no  impression  ;  and  taught 
by  experience,  the  hunters  never  fire  at  it  but  with  a  bullet.  It 
is  reckoned  the  best  of  the  winged  game  in  the  country,  not 
only  on  account  of  its  size,  but  because  it  is  always  found  to 
abound  in  fat.  The  meat  of  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  turkey, 
but  is  certainly  superior,  as  possessing  the  flavour  of  game. 

A  very  curious  genus  of  birds,  called  the  Buphaga,  is  found 
in  Africa.  The  only  two  species  known  live  principally  upon 
those  parasitic  insects,  the  larvse  (maggots)  of  which  are  hatched 
under  the  skin  of  some  of  the  larger  ruminants  and  birds,  a 
mode  of  life  which  is  followed  by  some  of  the  crows  (corvidse) 
and  the  pastors.  The  quadrupeds  on  whom  the  Buphaga  waits  are 
principally  those  of  the  ox  family,  the  antelopes,  and  the  camels, 
and  generally  the  other  ruminants,  both  wild  and  tame.  Fixed 
on  the  backs  of  these  by  his  cramp-irons  of  claws,  the  Beef- 
eater, as  he  has  been  called  by  the  English,  and  Pi que-boeuf  by 
the  French,  digs  and  squeezes  out  with  his  forceps  of  a  beak 
the  larva  that  lies  festering  under  the  tough  hide  of  the  quad- 
ruped. 

Le  Vaillant  gives  the  following  account  of  the  habits  of  Bu- 
phaga ^fricana,  which  is  distributed  through  Southern  Africa, 
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and  found  also  at  Senegal.  The  bill  of  the  Pique-bceuf  is 
fashioned  as  a  pair  of  solid  pincers,  to  facilitate  the  rising  up  out 
of  the  hides  of  quadrupeds  the  larv2e  of  the  gadflies,  which  are 
there  deposited  and  nourished  :  the  species,  therefore,  anxiously 
seeks  out  the  herds  of  oxen,  of  buffaloes,  of  antelopes — of  all 
the  quadrupeds,  in  short,  upon  which  these  gadflies  deposit 
their  eggs.  It  is  while  steadied  by  a  strong  gripe  of  the  claws 
in  the  tough  hairy  hide  of  these  animals  that,  with  strong  blows 
of  the  bill,  and  powerful  squeezes  of  the  skin  at  the  place  where 
the  bird  perceives  an  elevation  which  indicates  the  presence  of 
a  maofsfot,  he  extracts  it  with  eflfort.  The  animals,  accustomed 
to  the  treatment,  bear  with  the  birds  complacently,  and  ap- 
parently perceive  the  service  w^hich  they  render  to  them  in  free- 
ing them  from  these  true  parasites,  which  live  at  the  expense  of 
their  proper  substance.  The  Pique-boeu/s,  how^ever,  are  not 
the  only  birds  that  perch  upon  the  backs  of  quadrupeds  and 
large  birds,  for  many  other  omnivorous  species  have  the  same 
habit ;  but  these  last  content  themselves  with  only  taking  away 
the  parasites  which  are  attached  to  the  skin  of  those  animals, 
not  having  in  their  bills  the  necessary  strength  for  extirpating 
the  larvae  which  are  lodged  beneath  it;  an  office  which  the 
corvus  alhicollis  (Le  Corbivau)  executes  as  well  as  the  Pique- 
boeufs. 

The  Pique-bceiifs  are  generally  seen  in  company,  but  they 
never  fly  in  large  flocks.  Le  Vaillant  rarely  saw  more  than  six 
or  eight  in  the  same  herd  of  buffaloes  or  antelopes ;  and  M. 
Ruppell  never  observed  them  except  in  bands  consisting  but  of 
few  individuals  about  the  camels  of  his  caravan.  They  are 
very  wild  and  difficult  of  approach,  so  that  there  is  no  chance 
of  obtaining  either  the  one  or  the  other  species  except  by  hiding 
behind  an  ox  or  a  camel,  and  driving  it  gently,  in  the  manner 
of  a  stalking  horse,  towards  those  beasts  on  whose  backs  the 
birds  are  perched.  When  sufficiently  near,  the  fowler  shows 
himself,  and  brings  them  down  while  on  the  wing.  Besides 
the  larvae  of  the  gadfly,  these  birds  eat  the  ticks  when  they  are 
full  of  blood,  and  all  sorts  of  insects  generally. 
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Bupliaga  erylhroihyn.'lia,  male. 


We  give  above  the  figure  of  the  Buphaga  erytrorhincha  {ery- 
throrhynca,)  the  species  last  recorded,  described  by  Temminck, 
and  received  by  him  some  years  since  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  whither  it  had  been  brought  with  a  small  number  of  other 
species  from  Madagascar.  Many  since  that  time  have  reached 
Europe,  part  of  the  fruits  of  the  travels  of  Ehrenberg  and  Rup- 
pell  in  Northern  Africa.  "  Notre  Buphaga  erytrorhyncha  du 
voyage  de  Salt,"  says  Temminck,  <■<■  is  distinguished  from  its 
congener  by  a  smaller  and  less  pow^erful  bill,  by  the  red  colour 
of  that  organ  (whence  it  is  called  in  French  Plque-boeuf,  Bee- 
corail — Coral-bill,  Beef-eater) — by  the  more  sombre  tints  of  its 
upper  plumage,  and,  finally,  by  its  smaller  proportions.  The 
upper  parts,  head,  and  throat,  in  the  adult  are  ash-brown,  glazed 
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as  it  were  with  bluish  ;  the  lower  parls  are  yellowish-rust,  or 
dark  Isabella-colour.  The  total  length  is  7  inches,  about  one- 
third  less  than  Buphaga  ^ffricana,  whose  bill  is  yellow,  and 
whose  geographical  distribution  seems  to  lie  in  the  southern 
districts,  and  on  the  western  coasts,  parts  of  the  country  to 
which  Temminck  expresses  his  belief  that  Buphaga  erythror- 
hyncha  does  not  penetrate.  Temminck,  from  whose  work  our 
figure  and  description  are  taken,  says  that  no  particulars  as  to  the 
structure  of  the  nest,  its  position,  or  the  period  of  incubation, 
are  yet  known. 


Mi'n.))is  Apiast;!". 


A.no:her  curious  African  bird  is  the  Bee-eater  (Merops  Mpias- 
ter.)  The  birds  of  this  genus  take  their  prey,  consisting  of  wasps, 
bees,  &c.,  like  the  swallows,  while  on  the  wing ;  and,  as  Cuvier 
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observes,  it  is  remarkable  that  they  are  not  stung  by  those  in- 
sects ;  the  species  are  numerous,  and  many  are  figured  by  Le 
Vaillant.  Their  nests  are  formed  in  the  banks  of  rivers,  where 
they  dig  deep  holes  ;  and  their  geographical  distribution  is  over 
the  warmer  regions  of  the  old  continent,  Africa,  &c.,  and  New 
Holland  (Paramatta,)  none  of  the  genus  having  been  found  in 
America,  where  their  place  appears  to  be  supplied  by  the  Mot- 
mots  (^PrioniteSj  lUiger.)  Their  brilliant  plumes  of  colours, 
which  change  according  to  exposure  to  light,  the  prevalent  hues 
being  azures  and  greens,  remind  the  observer  of  the  king-fisher's 
gorgeous  dress. 

Bellonius,  in  the  first  book  of  his  observations,  writes  thus 
concerning  the  Merops.  Flying  in  the  air  it  catches  and  preys 
upon  bees,  as  swallows  do  upon  flies.  It  flies  not  singly  but  in 
Hocks,  and  especially  by  the  side  of  those  mountains  where  the 
true  thyme  grows.  Its  voice  is  heard  afar  off,  almost  like  the 
whistling  of  a  man.  Its  singular  elegance  invites  the  Candy 
boys  to  hunt  for  it  wuth  CicadcSy  as  they  do  also  for  those  greater 
swallows  called  Swifts,  after  this  manner : — bending  a  pin  like 
a  hook,  and  tying  it  by  the  head  to  the  end  of  a  thread,  they 
thrust  it  through  a  Cicada,  as  boys  bait  a  hook  with  a  fly,  hold- 
ing the  other  end  of  the  thread  in  their  hand.  The  Cicada  so 
fastened  flies  neveriheless,  in  the  air,  which  the  Merops  spying, 
flies  after  with  all  her  force,  and  catching  it,  swallows  pin  and 
all,  wherewiih  she  is  caught. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  species  of  the  Bullfinch  in  Africa, 
the  Pryrrhula  Gigathinea.  It  is  characterized  by  a  very  thick 
bill,  and  a  slightly  notched  tail.  The  colours  of  the  sexes  do 
not  vary  greatly.  In  the  male  a  grayish  colour  tinted  with 
bright  rose  covers  all  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  the  throat, 
and  the  circle  round  the  bill ;  this  tint  is  palest  on  the  throat. 
The  crown  of  the  head  is  a  pure  ash-colour,  and  an  ashy  brown 
is  spread  over  the  nape,  the  back,  and  the  wing-coverts.  A 
faint  rose-colour  tinges  the  plumage  of  the  rump,  and  the  edges 
of  the  quills  and  tail-feathers,  all  of  which  are  bordered  towards 
the  end  wi:h  whitish  upon  a  black  ground.     The  two  middle 
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Pvrrhiila  Olgathinea ;  lower  figure,  male. 

quills  are  the  shortest.  The  wings  reach  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail-feathers  ;  and  ihe  bill  is  of  a  fine  red.  Length  4  inches  6 
lines. 

The  female  has  no  rosy  tint  except  on  the  edges  of  the  quills 
and  tail-feathers,  and  on  the  rump,  where  it  is  very  faint.  The 
upper  parts  are  of  an  Isabella-brown,  and  the  wings  edged  with 
a  brighter  tint  of  the  same.  The  circle  round  the  bill  and  the 
throat  are  ash-coloured ;  the  lower  parts  of  a  pure  Isabella-cO'. 
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lour ;  and  the  middle  of  the  belly  white.     Bill  same  as  in  the 
male. 

This  bird  is  figured  in  the  great  French  work  on  Egypt, 
(plate  5,  fig.  8,)  and  was  lately  sent  home  by  the  German 
travellers  to  the  north  of  Africa.     It  inhabits  Egypt  and  Nubia. 


Columba  livia. 

Of  the  pigeon  tribe,  a  natural  family  of  birds  comprising 
pigeons,  doves,  and  turtle-doves,  Africa  has  several  interesting 
species.  Of  these  we  notice  first  the  Columba  Livia,  as  it  is 
the  stock  from  which  ornithologists  generally  now  agree  that  the 
domestic  pigeon  and  its  varieties  are  derived.  <<  Under  this 
species,"  writes  Mr.  Selby,  "  we  include  not  only  the  common 
pigeon,  or  inhabitant  of  the  dove-cot,  but  all  those  numerous 
varieties,  or,  as  they  are  frequently  termed,  races  of  domesti- 
cated pigeons,  so  highly  prized,  and  fostered  with  such  care  and 
attention  by  the  amateur  breeder  or  pigeon  fancier;  for,  how- 
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ever  diversified  their  forms,  colour,  or  peculiarity  of  habil  may 
be,  we  consider  them  all  as  having  originated  from  a  few  acci- 
dental varieties  of  the  common  pigeon,  and  not  from  any  cross 
of  that  bird  with  other  species,  no  signs  or  marks  whatever  of 
such  being  apparent  in  any  of  the  numerous  varieties  known 
to  us.  In  fact,  the  greater  part  of  them  owe  their  existence  to 
the  interference  and  the  art  of  man  ;  for  by  separating  from  the 
parent  stock  such  accidental  varieties  as  have  occasionally  oc- 
curred, by  subjecting  these  to  captivity  and  domestication,  and 
by  assorting  them  and  pairing  them  together,  as  fancy  or  caprice 
suggested,  he  has  at  intervals  generated  all  the  various  races 
and  peculiar  varieties  which,  it  is  well  known,  when  once  pro- 
duced, may  be  perpetuated  for  an  indefinite  period,  by  being 
kept  separate  from,  and  unmixed  with  others  ;  or  what  by  those 
interested  in  such  pursuits  is  usually  termed  <  breeding  in  and 
in.'  " 

The  varieties  of  this  bird  produced  under  the  fostering  hand 
of  man,  the  tumblers,  croppers,  jacobines,  runts,  spots,  turbits, 
owls,  nuns,  &c.,  &c.,  would  fill  a  volume. 

Description  of  Columba  livia  in  its  wild  state  : — Bill  blackish- 
brown  ;  the  nostril  membrane  red,  sprinkled,  as  it  were,  with  a 
white  powder.  The  irides  pale  reddish  orange.  Head  and 
throat  bluish  gray.  Sides  of  the  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the 
breast  dark  lavender-purple,  glossed  with  shades  of  green  and 
purplish  red.  Lower  part  of  breast  and  abdomen  bluish  gray. 
Upper  mandible  and  wing-coverts  blue  gray.  Greater  coverts 
and  secondaries  barred  with  black,  so  that  there  are  two  broad 
and  distinct  bars  across  the  closed  wings.  Lower  part  of  the 
back  white  ;  rump  and  tail-coverts  bluish  gray.  Tail  deep 
gray,  with  a  broad  black  bar  at  the  end.  Legs  and  feet  pale 
purplish  red.  Wings,  when  closed,  reaching  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  end  of  the  tail. 

The  Collared  Turtle-dove,  {Turtur  risorius^)  is  supposed  to 
be  the  turtle-dove  of  the  Scriptures.  It  is  still  common  in  Egypt, 
and  other  Eastern  countries,  where  it  is  often  kept  in  confine- 
ment. 
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The   Collared  Turtle-dove. 


Description  of  a  wild  specimen  from  Southern  Africa.  Length 
about  10  inches.  Chin  whitish  ;  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth 
to  the  eyes  a  narrow  streak  of  black.  Forehead  pale  bluish- 
gray  ;  crown  darker ;  cheeks,  neck,  breast,  and  belly  gray, 
tinged  with  vinaceous  or  pale  purplish-red ;  the  hind  neck  with 
a  demi-coUar  of  black  ;  some  of  the  side  feathers  of  the  collar 
tipped  with  white.  Back,  scapulars,  and  rump,  pale  clove 
brown,  with  a  greenish  tinge.  Margins  of  wings,  greater  coverts, 
and  under  wing-coverts  blue  gray.  Greater  quills  hair  brown, 
delicately  edged  with  grayish  white.  Vent  and  under  tail-co- 
verts white.  Legs  and  feet  gray;  inner  toe  a  little  longer  than 
the  outer. 

In  its  natural  state  it  haunts  the  woods,  where  it  breeds, 
making  a  nest  like  that  of  the  common  turtle-dove,  and  lays  two 
white  eggs.  It  seeks  its  food  in  the  open  grounds,  and  subsists 
upon  grain,  grass  seeds,  and  pulse,  &c.  Its  trivial  name  is  de- 
rived from  a  fanciful  resemblance  to  the  human  laugh  in  its 
cooings. 
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The   Brown-backed   Peristera. 

Another  species  of  pigeon  found  in  Africa  is  the  Brown-backed 
Peristera,  thus  described  by  Temminck.  Leno-th  about  9 
inches  ;  upper  plumage  brown,  slightly  tinged  with  gray  on  the 
neck;  large  spots  of  shining  dark-green  on  the  outer  webs  of 
three  or  four  of  the  greater  wing-coverts ;  middle  tail-feathers 
brown  ;  the  two  exterior  on  each  side  gray,  with  a  broad  black 
bar  near  the  tip  ;  inner  webs  of  greater  quills  deep  brown  ; 
forehead,  streak  over  the  eye,  and  under  plumage  pure  white; 
under  wing-coverts  and  sides  pale  orange-brown  ;  under  tail- 
coverts  brown  ;  bill  and  legs  gray,  the  latter  with  a  reddish 
tinge.  It  lives  in  South  Africa,  where  it  is  said  to  haunt  woods. 
The  species  does  not  seem  to  be  common. 

The  Wattled  Ground  Pigeon  is  a  curious  kind  of  pigeon  about 
the  size  of  the  common  turtle-dove,  with  the  body  stouter  and 
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The  Wattled  Ground  Pigeon. 


more  rounded,  and  the  base  of  the  bill  and  forehead  covered 
with  a  naked  red  wattle ;  another  wattle  of  the  same  colour 
hangs  from  the  chin,  and  branches  of  it  extend  upwards  towards 
the  ears.  It  inhabits  South  Africa,  where  it  was  discovered  in 
the  great  Namaqua  country  by  Le  Vaillant,  who  gives  the 
following  account  of  its  habits  and  affinities  : — "  To  the  pigeons 
its  affinity  is  shown  by  the  form  of  the  bill  and  the  plumage  ; 
while  it  differs  from  them  in  the  pendent  wattle,  elongated  tarsi, 
rounder  body,  less  graceful  form,  tail,  which  it  carries  hanging 
down  like  that  of  a  partridge,  and  rounded  wings,  points  which 
bring  it  near  to  the  GallincE.''^  A  passage  is  thus  formed  by  it 
in  his  opinion,  between  these  birds  and  the  pigeons.  The  nest, 
composed  of  twigs  and  the  dried  stems  of  grasses,  is  formed 
in  some  slight  hollow  of  the  ground,  and  there  the  female 
lays  six  or  eight  reddish-white  eggs,  which  are  incubated  by 
both  the  parents.     The  young  are  hatched  clothed  with  down 
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of  a  reddish-gray,  run  immediate!)'  and  follow  their  parents, 
who  keep  them  together  by  a  peculiar  oft-repeated  cry,  and 
brood  over  them  with  their  wings.  Their  first  food  consists  of 
the  larvse  of  ants,  dead  insects,  and  worms,  which  the  parents 
point  out  to  them.  When  strong  enough  to  find  their  own 
foodj  they  live  on  grain  of  different  sorts,  berries,  insects,  &c., 
and  keep  together  in  coveys  like  the  partridge  till  the  pairing 
time. 


The  Bittern. 


The  Bittern  (^Ardea  stellaris)  is  common  to  Africa  and  Europe. 
Of  this  bird  the  provincial  English  names  of  Mire-drum,  Bull 
of  the  Bog,  &c.,  will  occur  to  many  of  our  readers  as  beino-  in- 
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dicative,   in  common  with   some   of  the  foreign  ones,  of  the 
bellowing  or  drumming  noise  for  which  the  bird  is  so  famous. 
This  deep  note  of  the  "  hollow-sounding  bittern"  is  exerted  on 
the  ground  at  the  breeding  season,  about  February  or  March. 
As  the  day  declines  he  leaves  his  haunt,  and,  rising  spirally, 
soars  to  a  great  height  in  the  twilight.     Willughby  says  that 
it  performs  this  last-mentioned  feat  in  the  autumn,  "  making  a 
singular  kind  of  noise  nothing  like  to  lowing."     Bewick  says 
that  it  soars,  as  above  described,  when  it  changes  its  haunts. 
Ordinarily  it  flies  heavily  like  the  heron,  uttering  from  time  to 
time  a  resounding  cry,  not  bellowing,  and  then  Willughby,  who 
\vell  describes  the  bellowing  noise  of  the  breeding-season,  sup- 
poses it  to  be  the  night-raven,  at  whose  "  deadly  voice"  the  su- 
perstitious wayfarer  of  the  night  turned  pale  and  trembled.  "  This, 
without  doubt,"  writes  Willughby,  "  is  that  bird  our  common 
people  call  the  night-raven,  and  have  such  a  dread  of,  imaginmg 
its  cry  portends  no  less  than  their  death,  or  the  death  of  some 
of  their  near  relations;  for  it  flies  in  the  night,  answers  their 
description  of  being  like  a  flagging  collar,  and  hath  such  a  kind 
of  hooping  cry  as  they  talk  of."     Others,  with  much  reason, 
consider  the  Qua-bird,  above-mentioned,  (which  utters  a  loud 
and  most  disagreeable  noise  while  on  the  wing,  conveymg  the 
idea  of  the  agonies  of  a  person  attempting  to  vomit,)  to  be  the 
true  night-raven. 

The  food  of  the  Bittern  consists,  for  the  most  part,  as  might 
be  suspected  from  its  haunts,  of  aquatic  animals.  Pennant  says 
that  frogs  are  its  principal  food,  adding,  "that  it  rejects  not 
fish   for  small  trout  have  been  taken  out  of  its  stomach." 

Among  the  numerous  sea  birds  of  Africa  we  have  only  room  to 
notice  the  Booby.  Sulafusca  of  Brisson  and  others,  Pelecanus 
Sula  of  Linnffius,  Le  Fou  hrun  of  the  French,  the  Boohy  of 

Sloane  and  Ray. 

The  colour  of  this  species  is  blackish-brown  or  ashy-brown 
above  and  whitish  beneath;  the  primaries  are  black,  and  the 
naked  skin  about  the  face  is  reddish  ;  the  orbits  and  base  of  the 
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SulafiiEca. 


bill  are  yellow,  and  the  point  of  the  bill  is  brown;  the  legs  are 
of  a  straw  colour. 

In  length  the  brown  booby  is  about  two  feet  five  inches,  the 
bill  measuring  four  and  a  half  inches  or  thereabout  and  the  tail 
ten  :  the  young  birds  are  spotted  with  white  and  brown. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  open  the  pages  of  the  old  voyagers 
who  have  fallen  in  with  these  boobies  without  finding-  some  en- 
tertammg  accounts  of  the  constant  persecution  to  which  the  latter 
are  subjected  by  Xhe  frigates  or  man-of-war  birds.  Lesson  in- 
deed, doubts  this.  He  says,  «'  the  boobies  have  been  so  named 
because  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  frigates  compelled  them 
to  disgorge  the  fish  which  they  had  taken  ;  but  this  appears  to 
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US  to  be  erroneous.  The  booby  is  warlike,  he  lives  fearlessly 
near  the  frigate,  and  swallows  the  fish  which  he  has  captured 
in  peace."  "^BuflTon,  Cuvier,  and  Temminck,  on  the  contrary, 
evidently  give  credence  to  the  narratives  of  the  frigate  persecu- 
tion, and  indeed  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  so  many  eyewit- 
nesses should  be  mistaken. 

Feuillee  says,  "  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  frigates 
give  chase  to  the  boobies.    When  they  return  in  bands  towards 
evening   from    their   fishing,    the  frigates  are  in  waiting,  and 
dashing  upon  them,  compel  them  all  to  cry  for  succour,  as  it 
were,  and,  in  crying,  to  disgorge  some  of  the  fish  which  they 
are  carrying  to  their  young  ones.     Thus  do  the  frigates  profit 
by  the  fishing  of  the  boobies,  which  they  then  leave  to  pursue 
their  route."    Leguat  in  his  voyage,  thus  writes  :   "  The  boobies 
come  to  repose  at  night  upon  the  Island  Rodriguez,  and  the 
frigates,  which  are  large  birds,  so  called  from  their  lightness 
and  speed  in  sailing  through  the  air,  wait  for  the  boobies  every 
evening  on  the  tops  of  the  trees.     They  rise  on  the  approach 
of  the  latter  very  high  in  the  air  and  dash  down  upon  them  like 
a  falcon  on  his  prey,  not  to   kill  them,  but  to  make  them  dis- 
gorge.    The  booby,  struck  in  this  manner  by  the  frigate,  gives 
up  lis  fish,  which  the  frigate  catches  in  the  air.     The  booby 
often  shrieks  and  shows  his  unwillingness  to  abandon  his  prey, 
but  the  frigate  mocks  at  his  cries,  and  rising,  dashes  down  upon 
him  anew  till  he  has  compelled  the  booby  to  obey."     William 
Dampier  observes  that  he  remarked  that  the  man-of-war  birds 
and  the  boobies  always  left  sentinels  near  their  young  ones, 
especially  while  the  old  birds  were  gone  to  sea  on  their  fishing 
expeditions  ;  and  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  sick  or 
crippled  man-of-war  birds  which  appeared  to  be  no  longer  in  a 
state  to  go  out  for  provision.     They  dwelt  not  with  the  rest  of 
their   species,    and  whether   they  were    excluded    from   their 
society  or  had  separated  themselves  voluntarily,  they  w^ere  dis- 
persed in  various  places  waiting  apparently  for  an  opportunity 
of  pillage.     He  adds  that  one  day  he  saw  more  than  twenty  on 
one  of  the  islands  (the  Alcranes,)  which  from  time  to  time  made 
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sorties  to  procure  booty.  The  man-of-war  bird  that  surprised 
a  young  booby  without  its  guard,  gave  it  a  great  peck  upon 
the  back  to  make  it  disgorge  (which  it  instantly  did)  a  fish  or 
two  as  big  as  one's  wrist,  which  the  old  man-of-war  bird  in- 
stantly swallowed.  He  further  speaks  of  the  persecution  of  the 
parent  boobies  by  the  able-bodied  frigates,  and  says  that  he 
himself  saw  a  frigate  fly  right  against  a  booby  and  with  one 
blow  of  its  bill  make  the  booby  give  up  a  fish,  just  swallowed, 
upon  which  the  frigate  darted  with  such  celerity  that  he  seized 
it  before  it  reached  the  water.  Catesby  and  others  mention  simi- 
lar encounters.  Nuttall  says,  «'  the  boobies  have  a  domestic 
enemy  more  steady,  though  less  sanguine  in  his  persecutions, 
than  man  ;  this  is  the  frigate  pelican  or  man-of-war  bird,  who 
with  a  keen  eye  descrying  his  humble  vassal  at  a  distance,  pur- 
sues him  without  intermission,  and  obliges  him  by  blows  with 
its  wings  and  bill  to  surrender  his  finny  prey,  which  the  pirate 
instantly  seizes  and  swallows.  *  *  *  The  booby  utters  a  loud 
cry,  something  in  sound  betwixt  that  of  the  raven  and  the  goose ; 
and  this  quailing  is  heard  more  particularly  when  they  are  pur- 
sued by  the  frigate,  or,  when  assembled  together  they  happen 
to  be  seized  by  any  sudden  panic." 


The   Common   Chameleon. 


The  Common   Chameleon  is   a  native   of  Egypt,  and  the 
northern  line  of  Africa,  and  also  the  southern  districts  of  Spain 
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and  Sicily.     It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  and  is  the 
xaixai%£uv  of  Aristotle. 

A  distinct  variety,  or  nearly  allied  species,  inhabits  India. 

Dr.  Weissenborn,  who  had  a  chameleon  for  some  months  in 
his  possession,  remarks  that  of  all  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  variations  of  its  colour,  none  were  more  surprising  than 
the  difference  between  the  tint  on  one  side  of  the  body  and  that 
of  the  other  at  the  same  time ;  and  he  attributes  this  to  separate 
galvanic  or  nervous  currents,  directed  independently  of  each 
other  to  the  two  sides  of  the  body. 

The  Crocodile  and  Alligator  are  the  largest  of  the  Lizard 
genus  ;  and,  though  capable  of  living  on  land,  as  well  as  in  the 
water,  link  themselves  with  fish  by  being  oviparous;  while  the 
whale,  that  is  confined  to  the  regions  of  the  deep,  and  cannot 
live  out  of  them,  bears  resemblance  to  the  quadrupeds  by 
bringing  forth  her  young 
alive.  Both  the  Croco- 
dile, whose  haunts  are 
the  reedy  banks  of  the 
Nile,  the  Niger  in  Africa, 
and  the  Ganges  in  Asia  ; 
and  the  Alligator,  who  is 
confined  to  the  middle 
parts  of  America;  ap- 
pear to  be  of  a  gregarious  propensity,  as  they  are  sometimes 
found  lying  as  close  together  as  a  raft  of  timber.  The  body  of 
both  is  rough,  being  covered  with  hard  scales.  The  Crocodile 
is  in  length  eighteen,  twenty,  and  sometimes  thirty  feet,  the 
tail  being  about  five  feet  and  a  half.  The  feet  are  webbed ; 
the  hinder  having  four  toes,  the  fore  feet  five,  three  of  which 
have  strong  nails.  The  eye  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  bulk  of  the  creature,  and  about  one  inch  long  in  its  wider 
diameter.  The  nose  is  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  jaw,  and 
perfectly  round  and  flat ;  the  jaws  seem  to  be  locked  one  within 
the  another,  by  means  of  the  sharp  teeth  of  which  the  African 
species  has  forty  above,  and  thirty-eight  below;   the  Asiatic, 
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twenty  more  in  each  jaw.  The  distance  between  the  two  jaws 
is  large  enough  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  From  the  general 
account  of  this  tremendous  animal,  his  destructive  powers  may 
be  easily  conjectured  ;  and  whether  attacking  or  attacked  he  is 
nearly  invincible.  By  the  reason  of  his  legs  being  short,  his 
walk  on  the  ground  is  very  slow ;  and  from  the  structure  of  his 
backbone,  he  turns  with  difticulty;  but  he  swims  very  fast. 
The  female  lays  eggs  in  the  sand,  to  the  number  of  three  hun- 
dred, which  often  become  the  prey  of  the  vulture  or  other  birds, 
providentially  appointed  to  lessen  the  multiplication  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  creature.  They  are  not  only  sought  eagerly  by  these, 
but  also  by  the  natives,  being  a  very  luscious  food  for  them. 
We  hear  much  said  about  the  cunning  and  lurking  of  the 
Crocodile,  of  his  imitating  the  groaning  of  a  man,  or  the  w^eep- 
ing  of  a  child,  to  draw  near  the  object  of  his  search,  man  or 
beast ;  but  most  of  these  anecdotes  are  fabulous. 


The  Crocodile  Attacked  by  a  Tiger. 


Of  the  Cerastes  or  Horned  Viper  there  are  two  species  in 
Africa,  distinguished  among  the  vipers  by  a  little  pointed  horn 
rising  from  the  upper  margin  of  each  eye.  One  species  is  a 
native  of  Egypt,  Lybia,  &c.,  the  other  was  discovered  in  South 
Africa  by  Dr.  A.  Smith.  In  these  snakes,  the  head  is  broad, 
and  very  distinct  from  the  neck,  the  body  thick,  the  tail  taper. 
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This  species  inhabits  dry  sandy  districts,  and  manifests  the 
ordinary  indolence  of  character  common    to    the  vipers  ;    on 
which  account,  says  Dr.  Smith,  ''  they  are  more  dreaded  by  the 
native   of  South  Africa  than  even  snakes  possessed  of  more 
virulent  poison,  but  disposed  to  action  on  the  approach  of  dan- 
ger.     According  to  good  testimony,  this  species  will  continue 
for  days  together  in  one  position,  and  as  it  never  seeks  to  avoid 
danger,  ho°wever  imminent,  its  presence   is  rarely   discovered 
unle^'ss  when  trampled  upon,  and  the  offending  party  is  wounded 
by  its  fangs.     Though  inactive,  it  is  by  no  means  so  when  in- 
jured ;  its  movements  are  then  performed  with   activity  ;  and 
when  once  it  seizes  the  obnoxious  object,  it  retains  its  hold  with 
great  determination,  and  some  considerable  exertion  is  often  re- 
quired to  detach  it.     The   same  may  be  said  of  most^  of  the 
vipers,  in  which  respect  they  differ  materially  from  naia."     This 
species  is  about  fourteen  inches  long. 

The  upper  parts  are  yellowish-red  variously  spotted  and 
marked  with  orange-brown,  and  other  tints.  The  under  parts 
are  pale  rose-red,  wiih  a  pearly  lustre. 

The  Egyptian  Cerastes,  as  well  as  the  Cobra  or  Haje,  was 
well  known  to  the  Egyptians  of  antiquity,  and  figures  of  it 
occur  abundantly  in  their  temples  :  it  is  this  species,  beyond 
doubt,  of  which  Herodotus  speaks  in  the  following  passage  :— 

<i  There  are  about  Thebes 
sacred  serpents  entirely 
innoxious  to  man  ;  they 
are  of  diminutive  size, 
and  have  two  horns 
sprouting  from  the  crown 
of  the  head;  when  they 
die  they  are  buried  in  the 

The  Egyptian  Cerastes.  temple        of      Jupitcr,      tO 

whom  they  are  said  to  be  sacred."  Herodotus  was  in  error  in 
saying  that  these  snakes  are  innoxious  ;  he  had  perhaps  only 
examined  tame  ones,  from  which  the  poisonous  fangs  had  been 
carefully  extracted. 
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In  its  manners,  this  species  precisely  resembles  the  preceding  : 
it  inhabits  the  sandy  desert,  where  in  ruts  or  depressions  it  will 
lie  quietly  for  days,  luxuriating  in  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and  as 
its  colours  assimilate  with  those  of  the  surface  on  which  it  re- 
poses, there  is  danger  of  treading  accidentally  upon  it,  at  the 
risk  of  a  wound. 

It  appears  to  have  considerable  powers  of  enduring  hunger 
and  thirst ;  probably  it  never  drinks  :  its  food  consists  of  insects, 
small  reptiles,  mice,  &c. 

Bruce  states  that  he  kept  t\vo  of  these  snakes  in  a  glass  jar  for 
two  years,  without  giving  them  any  food  ;  they  did  not  appear 
to  become  torpid  in  winter,  and  cast  their  slough  at  the  close  of 
April. 

Speaking  of  the  partiality  of  these  animals  for  heat,  he  says, 
that  though  the  sun  was  burning-hot  all  day,  yet  <'  when  we 
made  a  fire  at  night  by  digging  a  hole,  and  burning  wood  to 
charcoal  in  it  for  dressing  our  victuals,  it  was  seldom  that  we 
had  fewer  than  half  a  dozen  of  these  vipers,  which  burned 
themselves  to  death  by  approaching  the  embers."  "The 
poison,"  he  adds,  <«  is  very  copious  for  so  small  a  creature  ;  it 
is  fully  as  large  as  a  drop  of  laudanum  dropped  from  a  phial  by 
a  careful  hand.  1  compelled  one  to  scratch  eighteen  pigeons 
upon  the  thigh,  and  all  died  in  nearly  the  same  interval  of 
time." 

"  The  Cerastes  moves  with  great  rapidity,  and  in  all  direc- 
tions, forwards,  backwards,  and  sideways.  When  it  inclines 
to  surprise  any  one  who  is  too  far  from  it,  it  creeps  with  its  side 
toward  the  person,  and  its  head  averted,  till  judging  its  dis- 
tance, it  turns  round,  springs  upon  him,  and  fastens  upon  the 
part  next  to  it ;  for  it  is  not  true  that  the  Cerastes  does  not  leap 
or  spring.  I  saw  one  of  them  at  Cairo  crawl  up  the  side  of  a 
box  in  which  there  were  many,  and  there  lie  still  as  if  hiding 
himself,  till  one  of  the  people  who  brought  them  to  us  came 
near  him  ;  and  though  in  a  very  disadvantageous  posture,  stick- 
ing as  it  were  perpendicular  to  the  side  of  the  box,  it  leaped 
near  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  fastened  between  the  man's 
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finger  and  thumb,  so  as  to  bring  the  blood.  The  fellow  showed 
no  signs  either  of  pain  or  fear;  and  we  kept  him  with  us  for 
full  four  hours  without  his  applying  any  sort  of  remedy,  or 
seeming  inclined  to  do  so.  To  make  myself  assured  that  the 
reptile  was  in  its  perfect  state,  I  made  the  man  hold  it  by  the 
neck,  so  as  to  force  open  its  mouth,  and  lacerate  the  thigh  of  a 
pelican,  a  bird  as  big  as  a  swan.  The  bird  died  in  about  thir- 
teen minutes,  though  it  was  apparently  affected  in  about  fifty 
seconds."  As  a  proof  of  the  power  which  the  snake-charmers 
have  of  handling  poisonous  snakes  with  impunity,  the  same 
traveller  says,  "  I  have  seen  at  Cairo  a  man  who  came  from 
above  the  Catacombs,  where  the  pits  of  the  mummy-birds  are, 
who  has  taken  a  Cerastes  with  his  naked  hand  from  a  number 
of  others  at  the  bottom  of  a  tub,  put  it  upon  his  bare  head,  and 
tied  it  about  his  neck  like  a  necklace.  After  which  it  has  been 
applied  to  a  hen,  and  bit  it,  which  has  died  in  a  few  minutes ; 
and  to  complete  the  experiment,  the  man  has  taken  it  by  the 
neck,  and  beginning  at  the  tail,  has  eaten  it  as  one  would  do  a  car- 
rot or  stock  of  celery,  without  any  seeming  repugnance."  Bruce's 
idea  is  that  certain  Arab  tribes  have  the  knowledge  of  some 
roots,  the  chewing  of  which,  combined  with  a  washing  of  the 
body  with  an  infusion  of  the  leaves  in  water,  exempts  them  from 
the  effects  of  the  poison  of  these  reptiles.  But  with  regard  to 
the  black  people  of  Sennaar  he  sus-  ^,  ^^,  ^-:^ 
pects  them  to  be  naturally  proof  against  ..^nj^fei ' 
the  poison.  His  opinions  on  these  ^-^^p 
points  are  unworthy  serious  conside-  ^^^^ 
ration ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  ^^^^  ~^^- 
with  Cloquet  that  he  was  credulous,  ^^C^^  ^--V^ 
and  imposed  upon  by  the  dexterity  of  S^  ft^^^  -f^ 
iusffflers.  Those  who  have  seen  fire-  4iS^^%j 
eaters  exhibit  their  tricks  can  easily  ^^  ..'-^  '^^BiT 
imagine  that  a  similar  deception  might  Serpent  charmers. 

be  practised,  substituting  a  serpent  for  burning  materials  ;  and 
as  to  the  experiments,  the  substitution  of  a  perfect  for  a  fangless 
snake,  and  vice  versa,  by  a  dexterous  hand,  is  about  upon  a 
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par  with  the  thimble-rig  game.  Besides  his  details  are  any  thing 
but  precise,  nor  do  we  wonder  at  it ;  for  when  speaking  about 
the  poison  glands  he  says,  "  I  confess  the  danger  attending  the 
dissection  of  these  parts  made  me  so  cautious  that  any  observa- 
tions I  should  make  upon  them  would  be  the  less  to  be  de- 
pended upon."  From  this  we  may  judge  of  his  coolness  when 
the  living  reptiles  were  creeping  loose  about  him,  or  writhing 
in  the  hands  of  jugglers. 


The  Boa  Constrictor 


Enormous  Boas  and  Pythons  are  found  in  Africa.  They 
are  huge  snakes  confined  to  the  hotter  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
formidable  from  their  vast  strength  and  mode  of  attack.  They 
lurk  in  ambush  and  dart  upon  their  victim,  which  in  an  instant 
is  seized  and  enveloped  in  their  folds,  and  crushed  to  death  or 
strangled.  For  their  predatory  habits  they  are  admirably  adapted  ; 
their  teeth  are  terrible,  and  produce  a  dreadful  wound  :  the 
neck  is  slender,  the  body  increasing  gradually  to  about  the 
middle  in  diameter,  and  then  decreasing.  The  tail  is  a  grasp- 
ing instrument,  strongly  prehensile,  and  aided  by  two  hook-like 
claws,  sheathed  with  horn,  externally  visible  on  each  side,  be- 
neath, just  anterior  to  the  base  of  tail.  Though  externally  no- 
thing beyond  these  spurs  appear,  internally  is  found  a  series  of 
bones,  representing  those  of  the  hinder  limbs,  but  of  course 
imperfectly  developed  ;  yet  they  are  acted  upon  by  powerful 
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muscles,  and  can  be  so  used  as  to  form  a  sort  of  antagonist  to 
the  tail  while  grasping  any  object ;  they  thus  become  a  fulcrum 
giving  additional  force  to  the  grasp,  which  secured  thereby  to  a 
fixed  point,  gives  double  power  to  the  animaPs  energy. 


The  Boa  Constrictor  Crushing  his  Prey. 


The  above  engraving  show^s  the  manner  in  which  the  Boa 
crushes  his  prey.  The  true  Boa  Constrictor  is  said  to  be 
found  only  in  South  America.  The  Pythons,  found  in  Africa, 
are  not  less  terrible,  however. 

8* 
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Mr.  McLeod,  in  his  "Voyage  of  H.  M.  S.  Alceste,"  after 
describing  the  mode  in  which  a  Python  on  board,  sixteen  feet 
in  length,  crushed  and  gorged  a  goat,  the  distressing  cries  of 
which  on  being  introduced  into  the  serpent's  cage,  could  not 
but  excite  compassion,  goes  on  to  say  that  during  a  captivity  of 
some  months  at  Whidah,  in  the  kingdom  of  Dahomey,  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  he  had  opportunities  of  observing  Pythons  of  more 
than  double  that  size,  and  which  were  capable  of  swallowing  ani- 
mals much  larger  than  goats  or  sheep.  «'  Governor  Abson,"  he 
adds,  "  who  had  resided  for  thirty-seven  years  at  Fort  William, 
(one  of  the  African  Company's  settlements  there,)  describes  some 
desperate  struggles  which  he  has  seen,  or  which  had  come  to  his 
knowledge,  between  the  snakes  and  wild  beasts,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  cattle,  in  which  the  former  were  always  victorious.  A  negro 
herdsman,  belonging  to  Mr.  Abson  (and  who  afterwards  limped 
for  many  years  about  the  fort)  had  been  seized  by  one  of  these 
monsters  by  the  thigh ;  but  from  his  situation  in  a  wood,  the 
serpent  in  attempting  to  throw  himself  round  him,  got  entangled 
with  a  tree ;  and  the  man  being  thus  preserved  in  a  state  of 
compression,  which  would  instantly  have  rendered  him  quite 
powerless,  had  presence  of  mind  enough  to  cut,  with  a  large 
knife  which  he  carried  about  him,  deep  gashes  in  the  neck  and 
throat  of  his  antagonist,  thereby  killing  him,  and  disengaging 
himself  from  his  frightful  situation.  He  never  afterwards,  how- 
ever, recovered  the  use  of  that  limb,  which  had  sustained  con- 
siderable injury  from  the  fangs  and  mere  force  of  his  jaws." 

Ludolph  states  that  enormous  snakes  exist  in  Ethiopia ;  and 
Bosman  informs  us  that  entire  men  have  been  found  in  the 
gullet  of  serpents  on  the  Gold  coast.  In  the  "  Oriental  Annual" 
is  the  following  narrative,  explanatory  of  a  well  known  picture 
by  Mr.  W.  Daniell : — "  A  few  years  before  our  visit  to  Cal- 
cutta," says  the  w^riter,  "  the  captain  of  a  country  ship  while 
passing  the  Sunderbunds,  sent  a  boat  into  one  of  the  creeks  to 
obtain  some  fresh  fruits,  which  are  cultivated  by  the  few  mise- 
rable inhabitants  of  this  inhospitable  region.  Having  reached 
the  shore  the  crew  moored  the  boat  under  a  bank,  and  left  one 
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Tiger    Python. 


of  their  party  to  take  care  of  her.  During  their  absence,  the 
lascar  who  remained  in  charge  of  the  boat,  overcome  by  heat, 
lay  down  under  the  seats  and  fell  asleep.  Whilst  he  was 
in  this  happy  state  of  unconsciousness,  an  enormous  Boa 
(Python)  emerged  from  the  jungle,  reached  the  boat,  had  already 
coiled  its  huge  body  round  the  sleeper,  and  was  in  the  very  act 
of  crushing  him  to  death,  when  his  companions  fortunately  re- 
turned at  this  auspicious  moment,  and  attacking  the  monster, 
severed  a  portion  of  its  tail,  which  so  disabled  it  that  it  no 
longer  retained  the  power  of  doing  mischief.  The  snake  was 
then  easily  despatched,  and  was  found  to  measure,  as  stated, 
sixty-two  feet  and  some  inches  in  length."  It  is  hardly  pro- 
bable that  the  snake  had  fairly  entwined  round  the  man,  for  the 
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sudden  compression  of  the  chest,  had  the  snake  exerted  its 
strength,  would  have  been  almost  instantly  fatal. 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  painful  and  revolting  details  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  goat  was  crushed  and  gorged  on  board 
the  Alceste,  the  account  of  which  is  given  by  Mr.  McLeod,  and 
has  been  often  transcribed ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  with  astonish- 
ing velocity,  like  a  flash  which  dazzles  and  is  gone,  the  goat 
was  rio-idly  encircled  in  the  monster's  knotted  folds,  and  after- 
wards gradually  swallowed ;  the  appearance  of  the  snake,  with 
the  throat  swelled  out  as  if  about  to  burst,  and  the  jaws  dripping 
with  saliva,  being  hideous  and  disgusting. 

Africa,  of  course,  from  its  situation  in  so  warm  a  region, 
abounds  in  the  insect  tribe.  Of  these,  the  bee  alone  is  directly 
useful  to  man,  but  has  never  been  domesticated  by  the  Africans. 
Africa  yields  no  useful  insect,  such  as  the  kermes  of  Europe 
and  Western  Asia,  the  lac  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  cochineal  of 
South  America. 


Centipede  and  Millipede. 


Among  the  noxious  insects  are  the  Centipedes  and  Millipedes, 
whose  bite  is  very  poisonous. 

The  Scorpions  of  Africa  are  very  large,  and  their  bite  is 
dangerous.  The  sight  of  a  large  scorpion  advancing  with  his 
many-jointed  tail  elevated,  and  ready  to  inflict  a  venomous 
wound,  will  give  us  some  idea  of  the  force  of  that  expression,  "  a 
lash  of  scorpions,"  the  fulness  of  which  can  only  be  felt  in  a 
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country  where  these  dreaded  creatures  abound.  In  their  ap- 
pearance, as  well  as  in  their  disposition,  these  animals  have 
much  to  disgust  the  ordinary  observer,  and  it  must  be  owned 
that  they  are  formidably  armed.  The  raaxillse,  which  in  insects 
are  small,  are  here  developed  into  enormous  crab-like  claws, 
capable  of  seizing  with  great  power,  and  of  crushing  their  prey. 
Besides  these,  we  find  the  mandibles  forming  on  each  side  of 
the  mouth  a  smaller  but  similar  claw,  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  food  which  they  are  in  the  act  of  eating. 
The  tail  terminates  in  a  sharp  curved  sting, 
which,  analogous  to  the  poison-fang  of  a 
serpent,  instils  venom  into  the  wound  it 
makes. 

The  body  of  the  Scorpion  is  composed 

of  a  broad  cephalo-thorax,  covered  with  a 

single  plate,  and  succeeded  by  an  abdominal 

portion    of  seven  rings    overlapping   each 

other.     To  this  succeeds  a  caudal  prolonga- 

The  Scorpion.         ^[q^  ^f  gj^  joints.     Scorpions  have  six  or 

eight  eyes,  two  on  each  side  of  a  dorsal  furrow,  on  the  middle 

of  the  cephalo-thorax,  and  two  or  three  at  each  anterior  angle 

of  the  latter. 

Scorpions  tenant  the  hotter  regions  of  both  hemispheres,  con- 
cealing themselves  under  stones,  among  crumbling  ruins,  in  ob- 
scure corners  of  houses,  and  the  like.  They  run  very  actively, 
arching  the  tail  over  the  back,  and  in  attacking  their  prey  seize 
it  with  their  claws,  and  instantly  pierce  it  with  the  sting.  They 
spare  not  even  their  own  species.  Maupertuis  put  a  hundred 
Scorpions  together,  and  a  murderous  conflict  immediately  en- 
sued ;  almost  all  were  massacred  in  a  few  days,  and  devoured 
by  the  survivors. 

The  sting  of  the  common  Scorpion  of  Southern  Europe  and 
Barbary  {Buthus  occitanus,  Leach)  or  the  six-eyed  European 
species  (Scorpio  Europccus)  is  not  fatal  except  to  small  animals 
and  insects.  But  in  the  hotter  regions  there  is  some  degree  of 
danger.     In  South  America  the  sting  of  some  kinds  has  been 
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found  to  occasion  fever,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  dimness  of 
sight,  lasting  for  two  or  three  days,  and  death  is  said  to  be  the 
result  sometimes  from  the  wound  of  the  Black  Scorpion  of 
Ceylon.  Mr.  Kirby  states  that  the  only  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  the  British  soldiers  who  were  stung  by  these  creatures 
in  Egypt  was  amputaiion. 

The  Scorpion  produces  its  young  alive,  and  they  do  not  ar- 
rive at  maturity  till  after  the  lapse  of  two  years.  During  the 
first  days  of  their  existence  they  are  carried  by  the  female  on 
her  back.  She  then  keeps  close  in  her  retreat,  and  assiduously 
guards  them.  In  about  a  month  they  are  capable  of  shifting 
for  themselves. 


The   Locust. 

The  Locust  of  Africa  is  famous.  We  need  not  here  repeat 
the  often  quoted  accounts  detailed  by  various  travellers  in  the 
East,  and  in  different  parts  of  Africa,  respecting  the  clouds  of 
these  insects,  often  so  dense  and  extensive  as  to  obscure  the 
sun,  nor  of  the  devastations  they  commit,  devouring  every  thin"" 
where  they  alight,  and  often  penetrating  into  the  inmost  recesses 
of  houses,  where  every  article  of  vegetable  food  soon  vanishes 
before  them.  The  poetical  description  in  Joel,  (ii.  2-10)  well 
describes  their  habits,  their  noise,  the  desolate  wilderness  they 
leave  behind  them,  their  voracity,  and  their  invasion  of  cities 
and  houses.     Dr.  Shaw,  who  has  detailed  the  ravages  of  the 
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swarms  be  saw  in  Barbary,  observes,  that  they  first  appeared 
about  the  end  of  March,  and  increased  into  vast  numbers  in 
April,  but  returned  into  the  extensive  plains  in  May  to  deposit 
their  eggs,  and  that  the  larvse  made  their  appearance  in  June, 
and  were  formed  into  compact  bodies,  each  brood  covering  a 
square  furlong  of  ground  : — they  marched  onward  in  a  phalanx, 
surmounting  every  obstacle  in  their  way,  entering  houses  and 
chambers,  and  desolating  the  gardens,  undeterred  by  the 
slaughter  made  amongst  the  foremost.  In  this  manner  horde 
succeeded  horde  for  days  together.  In  about  the  course  of  a 
month  they  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  cast  their  pupa  or 
nympha  case,  and  as  soon  as  the  wings  were  dry  and  expanded, 
mounted  into  the  air. 

In  reference  to  its  Flora,  Africa  may  be  divided  into  three  re- 
gions, the  Atlantic,  the  Equinoctial,  and  the  Austral ;  to  which 
we  may  add  the  principal  islands  on  its  western  and  eastern 
side,  viz.,  the  Canaries  and  Madagascar,  with  the  Mauritius  and 
Bourbon.  The  plants  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  differ  little  or 
nothing  from  those  of  the  opposite  shore  of  Andalusia.  Wheat, 
barley,  maize,  rice,  the  grape,  the  fig,  and  olive,  thrive  here  in 
perfection,  as  does  the  date.  It  is  not  until  we  reach  as  far  as 
Egypt,  that  the  Flora  assumes  a  character  intermediate,  as  it 
were,  between  European  and  tropical ;  and  here,  to  the  plants 
already  enumerated,  may  be  added  the  sugarcane,  cotton, 
indigo  and  coffee.  In  Upper  Egypt,  Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  we 
have  a  somewhat  peculiar  vegetation ;  and  here  we  find  the 
acacias,  which  produce  gum-arabic,  and  the  cassias,  which 
yield  the  medical  senna.  In  Abyssinia  first  appears  the  Scit- 
amineous  family  of  plants,  the  same  which  in  the  east  yields 
ginger,  turmeric,  and  cardamoms.  The  coffee  plant  still  grows 
wild  in  the  same  region,  which  is,  indeed,  supposed  to  be  the 
native  country. 

In  the  equinoctial  part  of  Africa  a  totally  new  vegetation  pre- 
sents itself,  entirely  differing  from  that  of  Europe,  and  almost 
equally  so  from  those  of  tropical  Asia  and  America.  One  con- 
spicuous forest-tree  of  great  size,  however,  the  Bomhax  penta7i- 
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The  Palm  Tree. 


drum,  is  common  to  the  three  continents.  Another  forest-tree 
of  vast  magnitude,  the  Baobab  or  Mansonia,  is  supposed  to 
afford  examples  of  the  oldest  living  organized  matter  on  our 
globe  ;  some  specimens,  by  counting  the  number  of  their  con- 
centric circles,  being  estimated  at  near  6000  years  old.  The 
African  oak,  or  teak,  which,  however,  is  probably  nehher  the 
one  nor  the  other,  though  its  botanical  place  has  not  been  as 
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yet  ascertained,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  same  region.  The  bam- 
boo, so  common  and  so  useful  in  Asia  and  America,  is  unknown 
to  Africa.  Whole  plains  in  this  quarter  are  occasionally  over- 
spread with  the  papyrus  plant,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other. 
Peculiar  palms  of  course  abound  ;  among  which,  however,  the 
date  is  no  longer  found.  The  most  useful  of  these  is  that  which 
yields  the  oil  of  commerce,  the  Elais  Guincensis.  Whether 
from  the  barbarism  of  the  natives  or  the  uncongeniality  of  the 
soil  and  climate,  corns  are  little  grown,  and  their  place  is  taken 
by  hardy  farinaceous  roots,  pulses,  &c.  ;  as  the  Dioscoria  or 
yam,  the  Arachis  or  groundnut,  and  the  pigeon  pea  or  Cytisus 
caian.  The  fruits  of  tropical  Africa,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Asiatic  islands  or  America,  are  few^  in 
number  and  of  indifferent  quality.  The  most  remarkable  are 
the  nitta  or  donna  {Parkia  Africana,)  a  species  of  custard  apple 
{Anona  Senegalensis,)  the  safu,  the  cream  fruit,  the  negro  peach 
Janocephalas  laurina,)  the  monkey  apple,  pigeon  plums  (Chry- 
sohalanusj)  the  Rammee  apple  {Mammea  Africana^)  and  the 
star  apple  [Chrysophyllum.)  The  pineapple,  a  native  of  Ame- 
rica, grows  luxuriantly  in  the  forests,  as  if  it  were  indigenous. 

As  we  approach  the  southern  extremity  of  the  continent,  a 
new  form 'of  vegetation  presents  itself,  different  essentially  from 
that  of  every  other  part  of  the  w^orld,  but  bearing  the  nearest 
analogy  to  that  of  Australia.  Its  character  is  suited  to  the  arid 
nature  of  the  soil  and  climate ;  and  the  prevailing  genera  are 
euphorbias,  aloes,  crassulas,  and  heaths,  of  endless  species,  and 
often  of  great  beauty  ;  plants  generally  with  fleshy  leaves,  and 
slender  roots,  which  are  nourished  more  by  dew  than  by  the 
moisture  of  the  earth.  The  grasses  are  generally  coarse,  and  forest 
trees  are  only  found  in  the  moister  parts  near  the  banks  of  rivers. 

In  the  Canary  Islands  the  species  are  for  the  most  part  Euro- 
pean, but  their  growth  and  luxuriance  are  tropical.  The  great 
island  of  Madagascar  has  on  its  western  side  plants  common  to 
Africa,  and  on  its  eastern  some  that  are  common  to  the  Indian 
Archipelago.  But  generally,  both  here  and  in  Bourbon  and 
the  Mauritius,  the  flora  is  peculiar  and  local, 
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From  this  brief  sketch  of  the  native  flora  of  Africa,  we  shall 
be  disposed  to  conclude,  that  although  it  maybe  equally  varied, 
grand,  and  beautiful  with  those  of  Asia  and  America,  it  yields 
far  fewer  objects  ministering  directly  to  the  uses  of  man.  To 
Asia,  or  Egypt,  (a  country  African  only  by  position,)  Africa 
probably  owes  the  banana,  the  orange,  lime,  and  lemon,  the 
tamarind,  the  cocoanut,  cotton,  and  sugarcane.  It  may  even 
be  conjectured  that  it  owes  to  the  same  source,  and  perhaps 
through  the  Phcenician  settlers,  wheat,  barley,  the  grape,  fig, 
and  pomegranate.  To  America  it  unquestionably  owes  maize, 
tobacco,  manioc,  and  the  pineapple. 

If  Africa  be  excelled  by  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  in  its 
turn  it  immeasurably  exceeds  Australia,  which  yields  neither 
useful  corn,  root,  nor  fruit. 

Although  we  are  accustomed  to  consider  the  inhabitants  of 
Africa  as  being  generally  of  the  Negro  race,  the  actual  number 
of  varieties  of  the  human  family  occupying  this  portion  of  the 
globe  is  not  only  much  greater  than  those  found  in  Europe,  but 
the  differences  in  colour,  form,  and  stature,  are  much  wader. 
There  are  about  seven  ascertainable  varieties,  which  may  be 
enumerated  as  follows,  beginning  with  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  continent;  viz.,  the  Hottentot,  Kaffer,  Abyssinian, 
Egyptian,  Numidian,  Nubian,  and  Negro.  We  shall  give  a 
brief  description  of  each  race  in  this  order.  In  the  Hottentot, 
the  colour  of  the  skin  is  a  yellowish-brown,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  "faded  leaf."  The  cheek  bones  are  high,  and  much 
spread  out  in  the  lateral  direction ;  and  from  these  the  face  is 
suddenly  contracted  below  to  a  very  narrow  and  pointed  chin. 
Nose  remarkably  flat  and  broad  towards  the  end.  Colour  of 
the  eyes  a  deep  chestnut;  they  are  long,  narrow,  and  removed 
to  a  great  distance  from  each  other.  The  hair  of  the  head  is 
of  a  singular  nature ;  it  does  not  cover  the  whole  scalp,  but 
grows  in  small  tufts  at  certain  distances  from  each  other. 
When  kept  short,  it  has  the  appearance  and  feel  of  a  hard 
shoe-brush ;  with  this  difference,  that  it  is  curled  and  twisted 
into  small  round  lumps  about  the  size  of  a  marrowfat  pea. 
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Negro  Family. 


When  suffered  to  grow,  it  hangs  on  the  neck  in  hard  twisted 
tassels,  like  fringe.  There  is  little  beard ;  and  the  hair  on 
other  parts  of  the  body  is  either  scanty,  or  altogether  wanting. 
The  stature  of  the  Hottentot  is  very  short,  about  four  feet  six 
inches  being  considered  about  the  middle  size  for  the  men, 
and  four  feet  for  the  women,  which  is  about  fourteen  inches 
short  of  the  average  stature  of  Europeans.  Their  form  is 
slender,  delicate,  and  not  ill  proportioned  ;  but  altogether 
they  may  be  pronounced  a  very  ugly  race. 

The  language  of  the  Hottentots  is  as  singular  as  their 
persons.  Its  pronunciation  has  been  compared  to  the  clucking 
of  a  turkey.  There  are  numerous  guttural  sounds  produced 
deep  in  the  throat,  and  pronounced  with  a  peculiar  clack 
of  the  tongue,  which  is  quickly  struck  against  and  withdrawn 
from  the  teeth  or  palate.  The  aspirated  gutturals  are  combined 
with    harsh    consonants    in    a    manner   unpronounceable    by 
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Europeans,  except  those  who  have  acquired  the  language 
in  infancy.  No  portion  of  this  race,  unconnected  with 
Europeans,  has  advanced  beyond  the  rudest  stage  of  the 
pastoral  state  of  society.  When  discovered,  they  had  domesti- 
cated the  ox  and  the  sheep,  the  flesh  and  milk  of  which  afforded 
them  food,  and  their  skins,  with  those  of  wild  animals,  clothing; 
they  knew  nothing  of  tillage,  had  no  fixed  dwellings,  and 
practised  no  mechanical  art  except  that  of  fabricating  the  bow 
and  arrow.  The  ancient  country  of  the  Hottentot  variety  may 
generally  be  described  as  that  which  now  constitutes  the  British 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

The  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Hottentots,  and  lying  north 
and  north-east  of  them,  are  the  Kaffers — a  very  different  race. 

The  colour  of  the  KafTer  is  neither 
black,  like  that  of  the  Negro,  nor  of 
the  colour  of  a  faded  leaf,  like  that 
of  the  Hottentot,  but  of  a  deep  brown. 
Hair  short,  curling,  and  woolly  ;  but 
it  is  not  of  the  wooUiness  of  the  Nesfro. 
Nose  tolerably  elevated  ;  lips  large 
^  and  thick;  but  the  lower  maxillary 
.^w  bone  does  not  project  in  the  remark- 
able manner  of  the  Negro,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  fascial  angle  is  much 
greater.  The  body,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  Hottentot, 
diminutive  and  feeble,  is  muscular  and  athletic,  and  the  stature 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  European  race.  The  peculiarities  of  the 
female  form  in  their  southern  neighbours  have  no  existence 
among  them,  and  the  genius  of  their  language  is  distinct  and 
peculiar.  In  the  useful  arts  they  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress. Besides  domesticating  the  ox  and  sheep,  they  have  also 
tamed  the  horse  and  goat ;  and  their  agriculture  extends  to  the 
cultivation  of  barley  and  millet.  It  is  a  singular  and  distinctive 
trait  that  they  practise  universally  the  rite  of  circumcision.  Of 
the  origin  of  the  practice  they  can  give  no  account ;  and  it  has 
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most  probably  been  derived  from  intercourse,  at  some  remote 
period,  with  some  people  by  whom  it  was  practised. 

The  Abyssinian  race  is  entirely  different  from  those  previously 
mentioned.  Their  colour  is  nearly  black  ;  but  the  hair  is  long, 
and  senerallv  lank,  like  that  of  an  Arab  or  Hindoo.  Features 
regular,  after  the  European  model,  and  the  nose  often  aquilme. 
The  stature  equals  that  of  the  European  ;  and  the  whole  person 
is  generally  well  formed,  and  occasionally  handsome.  The 
nations  comprehended  under  this  race  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  useful  arts.  They  have  domesticated  most  of  the 
useful  animals,  as  the  ox,  sheep,  horse,  ass,  and  camel ;  and 
cultivate  most  of  the  common  corns,  as  wheat,  barley,  and 
millet.  They  also  work,  with  some  skill,  articles  of  iron,  cop- 
per, and  brass  ;  and  except  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  probably 
the  Numidians,  are  the  only  native  race  of  the  entire  continent 
who  have  invented  an  alphabet  or  possessed  a  literature. 

The  Egyptian  race  is  represented  by  the  Copts  of  Egypt. 
These  have  long  hair,  a  yellowish  dusky  complexion,  neither 
Grecian  nor  Arabian,  a  puffed 
visage,  swollen  eyes,  flat 
noses,  and  thick  lips  ;  and,  in 
short,  according  to  Volney, 
much  resemble  mulattoes,  or 
the  mixed  offspring  of  the 
European  and  Negro.  It  is 
almost  unnecessary  to  add, 
that  this  was  one  of  the  ear- 
liest civilized  races  of  man- 
kind ;  and  that  at  least  thirty 
acres  ao'o  it  had  alreadv  tamed 
the  useful  animals,  cultivated 

the      most      valuable      plants,     ^"^^^"^  Egyptian.    From  the   Monuments. 

smelted  the  useful  and  precious  metals,  and  erected  architectu- 
ral monuments  which,  for  their  durability,  extent,  and  grandeur, 
still  astonish  the  world.  They  were  also  among  the  first  to 
invent  hieroglyphic  and  alphabetical  writing. 

9* 
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The  next  race  to  be  named  is  the  JYumidian.     The  people, 
not  yet  mentioned,  who  inhabit  the  northern  portion  of  Africa 

from  about  the  18°  of  north  latitude 
to  the  Mediterranean,  and  known 
by  the  various  names  of  Moors, 
Berbers,  Tuanghis,  and  Tibbans, 
are,  in  some  cases  with  an  admix- 
ture of  Arab  blood,  probably  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, Romans,  Vandals,  or  Arabs ; 
that  is,  they  are  the  descendants  of 
the  Libyans,  Numidians,  Maurita- 
nians,  &c.  With  this  race  the  hair 
is  long  and  black,  eyes  dark ;  the 
colour  of  the  skin  a  light  brown, 
little  deeper  than  that  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Spain ;  the  features  are 
European,  but  the  nose  generally 
not  very  prominent,  and  never 
aquiline,  as  is  often  the  case  with  the  Arabian.  Although  appa- 
rently superior  at  all  times  in  civilization  to  any  Negro  nation, 
this  race  appears  at  no  period  to  have  made  any  remarkable 
progress  in  arts  or  arms,  and  scarcely  any  in  letters  ;  for  it  has 
been  ascertained  only  of  late  years,  rather  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity  than  any  thing  else,  that  they  once  possessed  the  art 
of  alphabetic  writing.  Their  language,  indeed,  is  but  the 
jargon  of  a  rude  people,  destitute  of  terms  to  express  the  most 
common  distinct  ideas,  such  as  sho7'tness,  roundness^  sloth,  death, 
8fc.  Such  ideas  are  either  expressed  by  circumlocutions,  or,  in 
more  difficult  circumstances,  recourse  is  had  to  the  Arabic 
language.  Their  inferiority  is  indeed  most  decidedly  implied 
by  the  facility  with  which  they  have  given  way  before  every 
successive  race  of  conquerors,  during  a  period  of  at  least  2500 
years. 

The  next  race  to  be  described  may  be  called  the  JYubian; 


Berbers.    Nuiuidian   Race. 
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and  with  the  exception  of  the  Abyssinians,  will  comprehend 
nearly  all  the  people  of  Africa  from 
about  8°  of  north  latitude   to    the 
southern    confines   of    Egypt,    and 
from  the  Red  Sea  and  Indian  Ocean 
on  the  east  to  about  25°  of  east  lon- 
gitude westward.     In  this  race  will 
be  included  the  people  called  Bara- 
bra  or  Nuba,  the  people  of  Sennar, 
the  Sumuli,  the  Sauking,  the  Bishari,   '[(j M 
the  Ababdah,  the  Galla,  and  others.      .^A^^^^^^*-^^^ 
A  long  oval  countenance  ;  a  curved 
nose,  somewhat  rounded  towards  the  The  Nubian, 

top  ;  rather  thick  lips,  but  not  protruding  excessively,  like  those 
of  the  Negro  ;  a  retreating  chin  ;  scanty  beard  ;  lively  dark 
eyes  ;  strongly  frizzled,  but  never  w'oolly  hair;  a  finely  formed 
person  of  the  middle  size,  w4th  a  bronze  complexion — are  the 
physical  characteristics  of  this  race.  Some  of  the  nations  of 
this  race  have  made  considerable  progress  in  the  common  arts 
of  life,  but  they  have  no  indigenous  literature. 

With  the  exceptions  now  mentioned,  the  rest  of  the  African 
continent  may  be  said  to  be  peopled  by  the  JVegro  race,  w^hich 
commences  at  the  southern  boundary  of  the  great  desert,  and, 
embracing  both  the  western  and  eastern  coast,  with  the  island 
of  Madagascar,  extends  to  about  20°  of  south  latitude. 

The  following  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  this  well 
known  variety  of  our  species  :  Skin  and  eyes  black  ;  hair  black 
and  woolly  ;  scull  compressed  laterally,  and  elongated  towards 
the  front ;  forehead  low,  narrow,  and  slanting ;  cheek  bones 
prominent;  jaws  narrow  and  projecting;  upper  front  teeth 
oblique  ;  chin  receding ;  eyes  prominent ;  nose  broad,  thick,  flat, 
and  confused  with  the  extended  jaw  ;  lips,  particularly  the  upper 
one,  very  thick ;  palms  of  the  hand  and  soles  of  the  feet  flat. 
Many  of  the  Negro  nations  have  made  considerable  progress  in 
the  necessary  and  useful  arts ;  a  progress  which,  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed,  greatly  surpasses  that  made  by  any  native  nation  of 
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America.     They  cultivate  many  useful  grains,  roots,  and  fruits  ; 
have    appropriated  the    services  of  the    most    useful   of    the 

domestic  animals,  such  as  the  ox, 
horse,  ass,  camel,  goat,  sheep,  and 
hog,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  in- 
digenous. It  is  singular,  however, 
that  no  Negro  nation,  nor  even  any 
native  African  nation,  has  ever  had  the 
ingenuity  to  tame  and  train  the  ele- 
phant, a  service  to  civilization  which 
has  been  performed  by  almost  every 
Asiatic  nation  to  whose  country  this 
animal  is  indigenous,  and  w^hich, 
Ttie  Negi-o.  there  is  abundant  evidence  to  show, 

was  done  by  the  Carthaginian  and  Roman  settlers  in  Africa. 

It  is  a  still  more  striking  fact,  that  no  Negro,  and,  indeed,  no 
African  nation,  save  the  Egyptians,  Abyssinians,  and  partially 
the  Numidians,  ever  possessed  a  literature,  or  had  ingenuity 
to  invent  any  alphabet,  however  rude. 

The  wild,  independent,  imaginative,  story-telling,  romance- 
loving  Arabs,  are  an  exotic  race,  distributed  over  nearly  all  parts 
of  Africa. 


Arabs. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EARLY   TRAVELS   IN   AFRICA. 


FRicA,  among  the  quarters  of  the  globe, 
has  always  been  the  chief  object  of 
curiosity  and  discovery.  Her  Medi- 
terranean coast,  indeed,  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  included 
in  their  circle  of  civilized  states.  But 
her  eastern  and  western  limits,  stretch- 
ing an  indefinite  extent  southward, 
long  baffled  the  attempts  to  reach  their 
termination,  and  that  of  the  Continent;  while  immense  deserts 
barred  the  access  into  the  interior.  A  peculiar  difficulty  was 
also  found  in  tracing  the  source,  and  sometimes  the  termination 
of  the  mighty  rivers  by  which  its  inland  regions  are  watered. 

Tyre,  the  earliest  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  might  be 
expected  to  seek  a  route  to  the  distant  parts  of  x^frica.  In  the 
curious  account  given  by  Ezekiel,  Tarshish  is  mentioned  as  both 
the  most  remote  and  most  important  place  with  which  she 
trafficked.  The  learned,  however,  have  been  much  divided 
respecting  its  site  ;  but  the  Tarshish  to  which  the  Tyrians  sailed 
down  the  Mediterranean,  whence  they  imported  iron,  silver, 
lead,  and  tin,  the  products  of  Spain  and  Britain,  was  most  pro- 
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bably  either  Carthage,  or  the  southern  part  of  Spain.  Carthage 
made  violent  efforts  to  prevent  other  commercial  powers  from 
penetrating  beyond  Sicily,  thus  seeking  to  monopolize  the  ex- 
clusive trade  of  the  remoter  countries,  of  whose  products  her 
merchants  would,  of  course,  keep  an  assortment. 

Mention,  however,  is  made  of  another  route  to  Tarshish,  by 
the  Red  Sea,  which  has  singularly  perplexed  geographers.  It 
was  opened  by  Solomon,  during  the  most  prosperous  period  of 
the  kingdom  of  Judsea,  and  aided  by  an  alliance  with  Hiram, 
king  of  Tyre.  To  reconcile  these  two  voyages,  M.  Gosselin 
supposes  the  term  to  mean  '« the  ocean,"  as  distinguished  from 
inland  seas  or  gulfs :  so  that  one  voyage  was  to  the  Atlantic, 
the  other  to  the  Indian  ocean.  But  all  the  modes  in  which 
Tarshish  is  mentioned — the  fare  of  a  vessel  thither,  its  merchants, 
its  kings — seem  inconsistent  with  so  very  vague  a  sense ;  nor 
does  there  appear  any  room  to  think  the  Jews  ever  viewed  the 
Mediterranean  as  an  inclosed  sea.  We  are  disposed,  therefore, 
to  prefer  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Murray,  in  the  Encyclopedia  of 
Geography^  that  the  Tyrians  gave  the  name  of  Tarshish  to  the 
whole  continent,  of  which  it  formed  for  them  the  most  important 
part.  Tarshish,  in  this  larger  sense,  becomes  nearly  synonymous 
with  Africa ;  the  one  voyage  was  along  its  northern,  the  other 
along  its  eastern  coast. 

Ophir  is  another  country  much  celebrated  in  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  particularly  for  its  gold.  Many  learned  men  have 
sought  it  in  India,-  though  gold  was  not  then  an  article  of  ex- 
port from  that  country,  but  the  contrary  ;  and  no  one  staple  of 
Indian  trade  is  mentioned  as  brought  from  Ophir.  Indeed,  its 
position  seems  clearly  fixed,  when  we  find  the  Red  Sea  voyage 
to  Tarshish  described  elsewhere  as  one  to  Ophir.  The  latter, 
then,  was  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  where  gold  is  nowhere 
found  north  of  the  Zambese.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find  So- 
fala,  long  the  chief  emporium  of  that  river ;  and  it  may  be 
observed  that  Ophir  is  called  in  the  Septuagint  Soopheira,  while 
the  modern  Arab  term  is  indifferently  Zofar  or  Zofoat. 

This  intercourse  did  not  survive  Solomon,  whose  successors. 
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weakened  by  the  division  of  the  kingdoms,  were  unable  to 
maintain  it. 

Our  next  information  is  derived  from  Herodotus,  who,  during 
his  residence  in  Egypt,  made  very  careful  inquiries  of  the  priests 
and  learned  men.  He  gives  a  very  curious  report  of  no  less  an 
exploit  than  the  entire  circumnavigation  of  Africa.  Necho, 
one  of  the  greatest  Egyptian  princes,  engaged  for  this  purpose 
Phoenician  mariners,  who  descended  the  Red  Sea,  and  having 
reached  the  ocean,  landed,  sowed  a  crop,  reaped  it,  and  renewed 
their  voyage.  Thus  they  proceeded  for  two  years,  and  in  the 
third  entered  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  They  remarked  that,  in 
rounding  Africa,  they  had  the  sun  on  the  right,  that  is,  on  the 
south,  which  must  have  been  correct.  This  brief  relation  has 
given  rise  to  a  mass  of  controversy,  greater,  perhaps,  than  the 
slight  narrative  can  well  support.  The  curious  reader  may 
consult  Rennell  in  favour,  Gosselin  against  it.*  On  the  whole, 
we  are  disposed  to  conclude  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  The 
time  is  adequate ;  and,  as  Rennell  observes,  the  flat-bottomed 
vessels  of  the  ancients,  keeping  always  close  to  the  shore,  might 
avoid  dangers  that  arrested  larger  ships  in  the  open  sea.  That 
the  event  should  be  afterward  forgotten  or  discredited,  would 
be  only  a  common  occurrence  in  those  early  periods,  when 
knowledge  was  very  little  diffused. 

Herodotus  has  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  wild  and 
wandering  tribes  behind  the  Adas  ridge,  extending  to  and  some- 
what beyond  Fezzan.  He  adds  an  interesting  narrativef  of  an 
expedition  to  explore  the  interior,  undertaken  by  some  youths 
from  the  country  of  the  Nassamones,  lying  inward  from  Gyrene. 
They  passed  first,  a  verdant  and  cultivated  territory;  then  a 
wild  region  filled  with  wild  beasts ;  next  entered  into  an  arid 
dreary  desert.  Here,  while  plucking  some  wild  fruits,  a  party 
of  black  men  surprised  and  carried  them  along  vast  marshes 
and  lakes  to  a  city  situated  on  a  river  flowing  eastward.     These 

*  Herodotus,  iv.  42.     Gosselin,  Geographie  des  Anciens,  i.  199-216.     Ren- 
nell, Geog.  Herodotus,  s.  24,  25. 
t  Herodotus,  lib.  ii.  32. 
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last  features,  after  they  were  within  the  desert,  could  not  be 
found  short  of  Central  Africa ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they 
refer  to  Timbuctoo  and  the  Niger,  as  supposed  by  Rennell  and 
Heeren,  or  to  the  Lake  Tchad,  and  the  Yeou  or  river  of 
Bornou. 

Another  singular  circumstance  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  re- 
lates to  a  traffic  for  gold  carried  on  by  the  Carthaginians  with  a 
people  beyond  the  straits,  and  managed  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
without  the  parties  seeing  each  other.  There  is  no  gold  in 
Africa  north  of  the  Senegal  or  Niger  ;  but  whether  the  Carthagi- 
nians penetrated  thither,  or  the  gold  was  brought  by  natives 
across  the  desert,  there  seem  no  means  of  certainly  determining. 


Voyage  of  Ilanno. 


The  records  of  Carthage,  which  would  have  thrown  so  much 
light  on  ancient  commerce  and  geographical  knowledge,  have 
unfortunately  perished.  There  remains  only  one  valuable  docu- 
ment, the  narrative  of  a  voyage  by  a  commander  named  Hanno, 
sent  to  found  colonies  on  the  western  coast,  and  to  push  dis- 
covery as  far  as  possible.  He  is  said  to  have  carried  with  him 
sixty  vessels,  and  no  less  than  30,000  men,  women,  and  children. 
After  passing  the  straits,  he  founded  successively  four  colonies 
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in  convenient  situations;  then  sailing  three  days  along  a  desert 
coast,  came  to  Cerne,  a  small  island  in  a  bay.  In  its  vicinity, 
he  visited  a  lake  through  which  (lowed  a  large  river;  and 
another  stream  full  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami.  Then,  re- 
turning to  Cerne,  he  sailed  twelve  days  along  the  coast  of  the 
Ethiopians,  a  timid  race,  who  fled  at  the  approach  of  strangers. 
His  party  then  reached  and  sailed  for  several  days  along  a  coast 
where  they  observed  many  striking  objects.  In  one  place,  the 
earth  was  so  hot  that  it  could  not  be  trodden  ;  torrents  of  flame 
were  seen  to  roll  along  it  and  rush  into  the  sea.  During  the 
day,  there  appeared  only  a  vast  forest ;  but  in  the  night,  the  air 
was  filled  with  the  sound  of  musical  instruments  and  of  human 
voices.  Landing  on  an  island,  they  found  a  singular  race  of 
human  beings,  in  human  shape,  but  with  rough  skins,  leaping 
from  rock  to  rock  \\\\h  preternatural  agility.  Towards  the  close 
of  their  voyage,  there  appeared  a  very  lofty  mountain,  seeming 
to  reach  the  skies,  called  the  Chariot  of  the  Gods. 

This  voyage  has  been  the  subject  of  elaborate  dissertation  by 
learned  men,  who  have  differed  very  widely  as  to  its  extent. 
Bougainville  carries  it  to  Cape  Three  Points,  on  the  Gold  coast, 
Rennell  to  Sierra  Leone  ;  while  Gosselin  restricts  it  to  the  river 
Nun  in  Morocco.  The  first  space  exceeds  3000  miles  ;  the 
latter  falls  short  of  700.  The  difficulties  are  very  great ;  not  a 
single  name  coincides;  the  descriptive  features  are  too  slight  to 
fix  any  one  spot  with  precision.  The  period,  estimated  only  at 
thirty-eight  days,  seems  scarcely  adequate  to  so  long  a  voyage 
of  discovery  along  an  unknown  coast.  Yet  the  aspect  of  man 
and  nature  ;  the  Ethiopians  or  black  races  ;  the  garillae,  evidently 
large  apes,  whose  form  resembled  the  human  ;  the  great  rivers, 
full  of  crocodiles  and  hippopotami  ;  the  conflagration,  apparently 
occasioned  by  the  still  prevalent  custom  of  burning  the  grass  at 
a  certain  season  ;  silence  during  the  day,  with  music  and  gayety 
in  the  night — all  these  strongly  suggest  tropical  Africa.  Gos- 
selin indeed  maintains  that  the  coast  of  Morocco,  in  its  then 
comparatively  rude  state,  would  much  more  than  now  resemble 
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the  Negro  countries ;  but  this  seems  scarcely  to  account  for  all 
the  above  particulars.* 

The  Persians,  who  entertained  an  almost  superstitious  dread 
of  the  sea,  were  little  likely  to  extend  maritime  knowledge. 
Yet  Xerxes  showed  some  interest  in  the  subject.  Having  con- 
demned to  death  Sataspes,  a  Persian  nobleman,  he  was  persuaded 
to  commute  the  sentence  to  that  of  circumnavigating  Africa. 
Sataspes  passed  the  straits,  but  soon  terrified  by  the  stormy 
ocean  and  rocky  shores,  he  returned,  and  declared  to  his  sove- 
reign that  the  vessel  had  stopped  of  itself,  and  could  not  be  got 
forward.  The  monarch  indignantly  rejected  this  apology,  and 
ordered  the  original  sentence  to  be  executed.!  The  attempt 
was  not  renewed ;  and  under  this  empire,  the  knowledge  of 
Africa  seems  to  have  on  the  whole  retrograded.  When  Alex- 
ander sent  an  expedition  down  the  Persian  gulf  to  seek  its  way 
into  the  Red  Sea,  it  returned  without  success ;  whence  the  in- 
ference was  made  that  no  communication  existed. 

Under  the  Ptolemies,  though  they  were  an  enterprising  dynasty, 
and  a  learned  school  of  geography  was  then  formed,  little  pro- 
gress was  made.  The  prevailing  hypothesis  of  an  uninhabited 
torrid  zone  at  oncie  indicated  the  limited  amount  of  knowledge, 
and  tended  to  perpetuate  it.  The  map  of  Eratosthenes  makes 
Africa  an  irregular  trapezium,  of  which  the  north  and  south  sides 
were  nearly  parallel,  and  the  whole  terminated  north  of  the 
equator.  The  coasts  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Cape 
Gardafui  being  observed  on  both  sides  to  converge,  were  sup- 
posed to  continue  in  that  direction  and  meet.  A  navigator 
named  Eudoxes,  partly  aided  by  Ptolemy  Evergetes  and  by  the 
merchants  of  Cadiz,  made  several  spirited  attempts  to  perform 
this  voyage,  of  which  he  did  not  suspect  the  extent ;  but  he 
returned  always  without  success.^ 

The  Romans  did  not  much  advance  the  knowledge  of  interior 

*  Hannonis  Periplus,  in  Hudson's  Geog.  Graec.  Min.  torn.  i.  Rennell,  Geog. 
Herodot.  sect.  16-26.  Gosselin,  Geog.  des  Anciens,  i.  61-164.  Bougainville, 
in  Memoires  de  1' Academic  des  Inscriptiones,  xxvi.  10. 

■f  Herodotus,  iv.  43. 

J  Strabo,  ii.  67-8,  and  xvii.  passim.     Gosselin,  Geographic  des  Grccs. 
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Africa.  Mela,  without  any  additional  information,  adopts  the 
system  of  Eratosthenes,  with  some  fanciful  additions.  Pliny, 
however,  had  access  to  all  the  information  collected  by  the 
Roman  chiefs  and  commanders.  Scipio  had  sent  Polybius  to 
explore  the  western  coast,  which  was  surveyed  by  that  officer 
for  about  800  miles,  consequently  not  beyond  the  limits  of  Mo- 
rocco. Suetonius  Paulinus  had  penetrated  into  the  regions  of 
Atlas,  describing  its  lofty  and  rugged  steeps  richly  clothed  with 
forests.  Under  Vespasian,  Cornelius  Balbus  made  an  expedition 
into  the  desert,  receiving  the  submission  of  Cydamus  (Gadamis,) 
and  Garama  (Germa,)  but  we  can  scarcely  identify  Boin  with 
Bornou.* 

Alexandria,  meantime,  under  the  impulse  given  by  the 
luxurious  consumption  of  Rome,  acquired  a  great  extension  of 
commerce.  She  opened  a  regular  communication  with  India, 
and  also  to  a  considerable  extent  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.  Both  are  described  in  an  important  commercial  work 
written  in  the  first  century,  called  the  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean 
Sea.  The  African  course  terminates  at  Rhapta,  a  promontory 
and  flourishing  port,  the  position  of  which,  however,  from  the 
usual  causes  of  changed  names  and  vague  descriptions,  is  open 
to  controversy.  Vincent  fixes  it  at  Quiloa,  while  Gosselin  makes 
it  Magadorea,  not  quite  a  third  part  of  the  distance  from  the 
ascertained  point  of  Cape  Aromata  (Gardafui.)  But  the  former 
has  one  conspicuous  feature  ;  five  successive  large  estuaries, 
which  Gosselin  owns  himself  unable  to  find  within  its  limits, 
but  which  actually  occur  a  little  north  of  Quiloa,  in  the  mouths 
of  the  great  river  Quillimanci.  There  seems  little  room  to 
hesitate,  therefore,  in  fixing  Rhapta  at  Quiloa.  The  gold  of  the 
Zambese  had  not  reached  this  port,  the  exports  from  which 
consisted  only  of  ivory,  tortoise-shell,  and  slaves. f 

About  a  century  after  Ptolemy  published  his  geographical 
work,  the   most  complete  of  any  in   ancient  times.     On  the 

*  Plin.  Histor.  Nat.  lib.  v.  cap.  1-8 

t  Periplus,  in  Geog.  Graec.  Minor,  torn.  i.  Gosselin,  Geog.  des  Anciens. 
Vincent,  Periplus  of  the  Erythrean  Sea. 
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eastern  coast  he  adds  to  that  described  in  the  Periplus  an  addi- 
tional range,  stretching  south-east  from  Rhapta  to  another 
promontory  and  port  called  Prasum ;  considerably  south-east 
from  which  lay  a  large  island,  Menuthias,  evidently  Madagascar. 
Accordino-  to  Gosselin,  Prasum  is  Brava,  while  Vincent  makes 
it  Mozambique  ;  but  the  south-easterly  direction  of  the  coast 
seems  to  limit  it  to  Cape  Delgado.  This  too  would  harmonize 
with  Ptolemy's  singular  theory  of  a  great  austral  continent  ex- 
tending from  Prasum  to  the  coast  of  the  Sina^,  (China,)  thus 
makins:  the  Indian  ocean  an  immense  inland  sea. 

In  regard  to  the  western  boundary,  Ptolemy's  ideas  seem  by 
no  means  very  precise.  His  graduation  shows  an  extent  of 
coast  which  w^ould  reach  far  into  tropical  Africa  ;  yet  the 
Canaries  are  placed  opposite  to  his  most  southern  limit,  which 
would  thus  seem  to  have  scarcely  reached  beyond  Morocco. 
Gosselin  accuses  him  of  having  employed  the  materials  afforded 
by  three  different  voyages  along  the  same  line  of  coast,  sup- 
posing them  to  apply  to  separate  and  successive  parts,  thereby 
trebling  its  extent ;  but  we  must  hesitate  in  imputing  to  this 
eminent  geographer  an  error  so  flagrant.* 

On  the  side  of  Central  Africa,  Ptolemy  delineates  a  very 
extensive  region,  reaching  far  south,  which  he  names  Interior 
Libya.  It  contains  two  spacious  lakes,  the  Libyan  and  the 
Nigritian,  receiving  the  great  rivers  Gir  and  Niger,  derived  from 
chains  of  lofty  mountains.  A  number  of  cities  are  inserted 
which  cannot  be  recognized  by  modern  names.  But  the  re- 
markable circumstance  is,  that  these  objects  appear  contiguous 
to,  and  even  connected  with  others,  that  unequivocally  belong 
to  northern  Africa.  Hence  Gosselin  and  other  writers  conclude 
that  his  interior  Libya  was  not  Central  Africa,  but  merely  the 
region  along  the  northern  borders  of  the  desert.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  former,  described  as  a  region  of 
mountain,  river,  and  lake,  all  on  a  great  scale,  bears  very  little 
resemblance  to  the  desert  border  of  northern  Africa.     Our  im- 

•  Ptolomseus,  lib.  iv.  9.  Gosselin,  Geographie  des  Anciens.  Vincent, 
Periplus. 
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pression  is  that  Ptolemy,  receiving  his  intelligence  from  caravans 
coming  east  from  Bornou  to  the  Nile,  not  from  those  crossing 
the  great  desert,  was  ignorant  of  the  extent  of  the  latter,  and, 
consequently,  of  the  interval  separating  northern  from  central 
Africa  ;  and  that  he  hence  supposed  and  delineated  the  two  as 
almost  in  contact.  Yet  this  geographer  had  received  intelligence 
of  two  marches,  one  by  Julius  Maternus,  from  Cyrene,  the 
other  by  Septimus  Flaccus  from  Garama,  who  during  periods 
respectively  of  three  and  four  months,  had  penetrated  into  the 
country  of  the  Ethiopians.  Ptolemy  scarcely  gives  credit  to 
routes  of  such  an  extent ;  but  he  lays  down  Agysimba,  (perhaps 
Agadiz,)  into  which  they  penetrated,  as  the  most  southerly  known 
region.  As  it  contains  neither  rivers  nor  lakes,  it  cannot  be 
central  Africa ;  but  if,  in  the  manner  above  supposed,  he  w^as 
ignorant  how  far  south  that  region  lay,  the  length  of  the  marches 
would  necessarily  oblige  him  to  protract  Agysimba  beyond  it.* 
In  the  seventh  century  a  grand  revolution  changed  the  face 
of  the  world.  The  followers  of  Mohammed,  inspired  by 
fanatical  zeal,  issued  forth  from  Arabia,  and  not  only  shook  the 
Roman  empire,  but  spread  their  conquests  and  settlements  over 
countries  never  visited  by  the  Roman  arms.  To  Africa,  par- 
ticularly, they  gave  an  entirely  new  face.  Along  its  Mediterra- 
nean coast,  they  established  several  flourishing  and  civilized 
kingdoms.  Their  wandering  habits,  and  the  use  of  the  camel, 
an  animal  expressly  formed  for  sandy  deserts,  enabled  them  to 
overcome  obstacles  that  baflled  the  Romans.  The  Sahara,  across 
which  no  regular  route  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the 
ancients,  was  penetrated  by  them  in  different  directions.  Their 
dispersion  was  aided  by  the  great  schism  between  the  dynasties 
of  the  Abbassides  and  Ommiades.  The  vanquished  party,  in 
large  bodies,  crossed  the  desert,  and  formed  settlements,  where, 
under  the  title  of  Fellatas  or  Foulahs,  they  still  exist  as  a  race 
entirely  distinct  from  the  Negroes.  Their  possessions  extended 
along  a  great  river  called  by  them  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes, 
which,  however,  was  not,  as  long  supposed,  our  Niger,  but  a 

*  Ptolomjcus,  i.  8,  10;  iv.  6.     Gosselin,  Gcog.  Anc.  torn.  iv. 
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tributary  flowing  into  it  from  the  east,  termed  by  Clapperton  the 
Quarrama  or  Zirmie.  Ghana,  the  modern  Kano,  was  then  the 
chief  seat  both  of  empire  and  commerce.  The  sovereign  dis- 
played a  pomp  unrivalled  in  Africa,  having  his  throne  adorned 
with  a  mass  of  pure  gold,  indicating  the  commerce  by  which 
the  city  was  enriched.  This  gold  was  found  in  a  country  to  the 
south,  called  Wangara,  intersected  by  numerous  branches  of 
the  Nile,  and  where  the  metal  was  extracted  from  alluvial  earth. 
There  is  evidently  some  confusion  here,  as  gold,  in  alluvial  de- 
posits, is  only  found  in  countries  far  to  the  west ;  the  error 
probably  arising  from  the  channel  by  which  it  w^as  brought. 
Farther  east,  on  the  Nile  of  the  Negroes,  Edrisi  represents  Be- 
rissa  and  Tirka,  which  seems  to  have  been  recognized  by 
Clapperton  in  Bershee  and  Girkwa,  still  considerable  towns. 
Farther  in  that  direction,  Kuku,  a  great  and  flourishing  king- 
dom, is  evidendy  Bornou,  the  capital  of  which  still  bears  that 
name  ;  while  Kaugha,  twenty  days  to  the  south,  and  distin- 
guished by  its  arts  and  industry,  appears  pretty  clearly  to  be 
the  Loggun  of  Denham.  Returning  to  Ghana,  and  proceeding 
down  the  river,  we  are  conducted  to  Tocrur,  an  inferior  yet 
large  and  powerful  kingdom.  It  appears  evidintly  to  be  Soc- 
catoo,  which,  in  a  document  quoted  by  Clapperton,  is  even 
called  Takror.  Sala,  two  day's  journey  lower,  cannot  now  be 
identified.  Farther  west,  the  knowledge  of  the  Arabians  be- 
came most  imperfect.  They  considered  the  ocean  as  only  500 
miles  beyond  Tocrur,  when  it  is  nearly  2000.  They  notice  in 
that  direction  the  island  of  Ulil,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river, 
whence  all  the  countries  on  its  banks  were  supplied  with  salt. 
This  was  pretty  evidently  suggested  by  Walet,  the  great  mart 
for  the  salt  of  the  northern  desert ;  and  its  being  reached  across 
the  great  lake  Dibbie  might  attach  to  it  the  idea  of  an  island.* 
About  four  centuries  after  Edrisi,  Central  Africa  was  visited 

•  Geographia  Nubiensis  (Edrisi,)  in  Latinum  versa  a  Gabriele  Sionita  et 
Joanne  Hcsronita  Climate,  i.  parts  1,2,3,4.  Notices  des  MSS.  de  la  Bibliothe- 
que  du  Roi  (Paris,  1789.)  The  passages  of  these  writers  relating  to  Central 
Africa  transl.  in  Murray's  Discoveries  in  Africa,  App.  (2d  cd.)  ii.  519-33. 
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and  described  by  Leo,  a  Moslem  Spaniard,  who  was  even  sur- 
named  Africanus.*  A  great  change  had  now  taken  place, 
Timbuctoo  having  risen  to  be  the  most  powerful  city,  the  chief 
seat  of  commerce  and  splendour,  the  mart  for  gold.  The 
neighbouring  states,  including  even  Ghana,  called  now  Kano, 
had  become  its  tributaries.  This  writer  mentions  Bornou  under 
that  name,  and  adds  for  the  first  time  other  states  that  still  sub- 
sist— Cassina,  Guber,  Zegzeg,  and  Zanfara.  Eyeo,  under  the 
name  of  Gago,  is  justly  described  as  a  large  and  fine  kingdom, 
400  miles  south-east  of  Timbuctoo.  In  a  western  direction, 
Ghinea  or  Gheneoa,  distinguished  for  its  great  commerce,  is  the 
Jenne  of  Park.  Thus  all  this  part  of  the  continent  had  assumed 
nearly  the  shape  which  it  has  ever  since  retained. 

*  In  Ramusio,  torn.  i.     Purchas,  ii. 
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TRAVELS  IN  AFRICA  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH, 

SIXTEENTH,  AND  SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURIES. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  began  that  grand 
career  of  maritime  enterprise,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  circumnavigation  of  the  African 
continent,  and  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to 
India.  It  was  carried  on  entirely  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  proceeded  by  gradual  steps,  from 
the  rounding  of  Cape  Bojador  in  1433,  by 
Gilianez,  to  the  memorable  passage  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  1497,  by  Vasco  de 
Gama.  During  this  long  period,  at  every  suc- 
cessive point,  vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  These  were  in- 
spired, not  only  by  the  report  of  gold  mines  and  other  objects 
of  commerce,  but  still  more  by  the  hope  of  reaching  the  court 
of  a  mysterious  personage  named  Prester  John.  This  name 
appears  to  have  originated  in  reports  brought  by  Rubruquis  and 
other  early  travellers  of  a  ruling  Nestorian  bishop  in  central 
Africa.     When,  however,  notices  arrived  of  a  Christian  prince 
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in  Abyssinia,  the  name  Prester  John  settled  down  upon  him ; 
and,  ignorant  of  the  breadth  of  continent,  they  supposed  that, 
at  no  very  great  distance  from  the  western  coast,  his  dominions 
might  be  found.  The  commanders  were  therefore  instructed 
on  every  new  discovery  to  make  their  first  inquiry  concerning 
Prester  John  ;  and  though  total  ignorance  was  every  where  pro- 
fessed, they  persevered,  and  really  appear  to  have  sent  embassies 
even  to  Timbuctoo.  Di  Barros  has  given  a  pretty  correct 
account  of  the  position  of  that  city,  and  of  Genni,  (Jenne,)  its 
rival.  The  English  and  French  found  a  considerable  Portuo-uese 
population  on  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  many  words  of  that 
language  current  among  the  people  of  Bambouk.  Yet  nothing 
was  done  to  correct  the  Arabian  idea  of  the  Niger  rollino-  west- 
ward into  the  ocean  ;  and  the  Senegal  was,  therefore,  considered 
as  forming  its  lower  course,  though  Di  Barros  expresses  wonder 
that  after  passing  through  so  many  regions,  it  should  not  have 
rolled  a  greater  body  of  waters. 

The  Portuguese  formed  leading  settlements  at  Elmina  on  the 
Gold  coast,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Formosa,  which  has 
now  proved  to  be  that  of  the  Niger.  They  learned  that  the 
rulers  here,  on  their  accession,  were  accustomed  to  send  am- 
bassadors about  250  leagues  into  the  interior  to  the  court  of  a 
prince  named  Agane,  from  whom,  as  from  a  superior  lord,  cer- 
tain symbols  were  received,  which  formed  the  prince's  investiture. 
This  potentate,  during  the  interview,  was  screened  from  view 
by  a  silk  curtain,  and  only  at  the  close  his  foot  was  put  forth, 
to  which  they  did  homage.*  Major  Rennell,  with  seeming 
reason,  presumes  this  to  be  the  king  of  Ghana  ;  and  in  the 
maps  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  there  appears 
a  very  large  lake  named  Guardia,  which,  from  the  site,  and  a 
rude  resemblance  of  name,  we  suspect  to  be  the  Tchad  ;  but 
D'Anville,  finding  no  authority  in  its  support,  expuno-ed  it. 
The  Portuguese  also  formed  considerable  settlements  on  the 
coast  of  Congo,  which  to  a  certain  extent  they  still  retain  :  and 
their  missionaries  penetrated  to   some  distance  inland.     After 

*  Di  Barros,  Asia,  b.  iii.  ch.  3-12. 
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passing  the  cape,  and  on  the  way  to  India,  they  sailed  along 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  as  fnr  as  Melinda  and  Mom- 
basa. The  king  of  Portugal  had  previously  sent  out  two  envoys 
Covilham  and  De  Payva,  to  reach  India  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea. 
Their  notices  and  observations,  coupled  with  those  of  the  cir- 
cumnavigators, first  conveyed  to  Europe  a  full  view  of  the  outline 
and  circuit  of  this  vast  continent. 

Covilham,  in  returning,  settled  in  Abyssinia,  and  transmitted 
such  accounts  as  induced  his  sovereign  to  send  thither  a  suc- 
cession of  missionaries,  through  whom  copious  accounts  were 
received  of  that  remarkable  country,  scarcely  at  all  known  to 
the  ancients.  They  did  not,  however,  carry  discovery  far  into 
the  interior  of  the  continent  ;  and  indeed  such  ignorance  pre- 
vailed on  the  subject,  that  in  the  maps  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury Abyssinia  and  Congo  are  brought  nearly  into  contact, 
while  the  Nile  rises  almost  in  the  vicinity  of  the  cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

In  Europe  meantime  a  growing  interest  was  excited  respecting 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  the  country  of  gold,  and  the  trade  of 
Timbuctoo.  It  was  heightened  by  the  conquest  of  that  city  by 
the  emperor  of  Morocco  in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.* 
In  1618,  an  English  company  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of 
penetrating  thither,  by  ascending  the  Gambia,  supposed  one  of 
the  mouths  of  the  Niger.  They  sent  out  Captain  Thompson, 
who,  leaving  his  vessel  at  Kassan,  w^ent  in  a  boat  to  Tenda, 
which  no  European  had  yet  reached  ;  but  he  was  killed  in  a 
contest  with  the  natives,  another  body  of  whom,  instigated  by 
the  Portuguese,  attacked  and  massacred  most  of  the  men  in  the 
vessel.  Another  crew,  sent  to  reinforce  him,  fell  almost  all 
victims  to  the  climate.  In  1620,  Captain  Richard  Jobson  came 
out  with  a  larger  armament,  and,  undismayed  by  these  evil 
tidings,  made  his  way  considerably  higher  than  his  precursors. 
He  even  supposed,  on  erroneous  information,  that  he  was  near 
Timbuctoo,  and  returned  with  the  intention  of  actively  resuming 

*  Hackluyt,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  192. 
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his  researches,  but  was  prevented  by  a  quarrel  with  the  mer- 
chants, who  lost  courage,  and  dropped  the  undertaking.* 

A  century  elapsed  without  farther  effort,  till  the  Duke  of 
Chandos,  director  of  the  African  Company,  entertained  the  idea 
of  enlarging  its  scanty  profits  by  opening  a  communication  with 
the  country  of  gold.     He  sent  out,  in  1723,  Captain  Bartholo- 
mew Stibbs,  who,  having  procured  canoes,  pushed  vigorously 
up  the  river.     On  passing  the  falls  of  Barraconda,  however, 
the  stream  became  in  many  places  so  extremely  shallow,  that 
even  his  little  boats  could  scarcely  be  dragged  upward.     He 
was  finally  obliged  to  stop  nearly  at  the  point  which  Jobson  had 
already  reached.     His  information  led  him  to   conclude  that 
"  the  original  or  head  of  the  river  Niger  is  nothing  near  so  far 
in  the  country  as  by  the  geographers  has  been  represented." 
The  Gambia,   at  a  little   distance  upward,  was  described   as 
dwindling  into  a  mere  rivulet.     It  had  no  communication  with 
the  Senegal,  or  with  any  lake.     He  nowhere  heard  the  Niger 
named,  and  had  great  doubts  if  such  a  river  existed.     Moore, 
a  zealous  agent  of  the  company,  strenuously  repelled  this  con- 
clusion, and  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  him  by  quoting  Pliny, 
Ptolemy,  Leo,  and  other  high  authorities ;  but  Stibbs,  though 
unable   to  meet  him  on   this  ground,  continued  not  the  less 
steadily  to  affirm  what  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes.f     In 
fact,  notwithstanding  one  or  two  other  attempts,  the  English 
made  no  farther  discoveries  in  this  quarter,  nor  obtained  any 
intelligence  of  the  real  Niger. 

The  French  meantime  were  making  greater  exertions  on  the 
Senegal,  which  they  early  chose  as  their  place  of  settlement. 
About  1630,  a  commercial  intercourse  had  been  opened  by  some 
merchants  of  Rouen  and  Dieppe,  without  any  settlement,  the 
crews  merely  erecting  temporary  huts  during  their  stay.|  They 
were  obliged,  however,  in  1664,  to  give  way  to  the  great 
West  India  Company,  whose  privilege  included  also  Western 

*  Jobson,  Golden  Trade,  or  a  Discovery  of  the  River  Gambia.     Lond.  1623. 
t  Moore,  Travels  in  the  Inland  Parts  of  Africa.     Lond.  1738. 
X  Tannezina,  Voyage  de  Libye.     Paris,  1645. 
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Africa.     In  nine  years,  however,  it  fell ;  and  on  its  ruins  was 
erected  a  second,  succeeded  by  a  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  which 
last  was  merged  in  the  Mississippi  scheme.     These,  like  similar 
mercantile  associations,  were  all  disastrous  ;  but  each  had  its 
interval  of  activity,  during  which   a  good   deal  was  done  to 
extend  discovery  and  trade.     The  chief  efforts  were  made  by 
the  Sieur  Brue,  appointed  governor  in  1697.     From  Port  Saint 
Louis,  where  a  settlement   was  now  formed,  he   immediately 
sailed  up  the  river,  with  a  view  to  adjust  some  differences  with 
the  Siratik  or  king  of  the  Foulahs,  and  open  a  trade  with  its 
upper  regions.     He   succeeded  in  his  negotiations,  and    had 
hoped  to  reach  Gallam,  but  was  obliged  to  stop  at  Giorel,  where 
he  erected  a  fort.     In  1698  he  reached  Gallam,  and  arrived  at 
the  rock  of  Felu,  which  stops  the  navigation  for  large  barks. 
At  Dramanet  he  fixed  on  a  position  for  a  fort,  which  was  soon 
after  erected  under  the  name  of  Saint  Joseph,  and  became  the 
centre  of  French  interior  trade.     Through  the  exertions  of  one 
Compagnon,  he  acquired  a  full  account  of  Bambouk,  and  its 
gold  mines,  the  most  productive  in  Africa.     He  laid  before  the 
company  a  plan  for  conquering  the  country,  which  he  undertook 
to  effect  with  1200  men,  but  could  neither  obtain  the  requisite 
authority  nor  means.     He  made  diligent  inquiries  respecting  the 
regions  beyond,  and  obtained  pretty  distinct  accounts  of  Bam- 
ba°ra,  the  lake  Myberia  (Dibbie,)  and  Tirabuctoo.     Respecting 
the  Niger,  tw^o  opposite  statements  w^ere  made.     According  to 
one,  it  flowed  westward,  and  divided  into  the  three  branches 
of  the   Gambia,  the  Faleme,   and  the  Senegal ;  while   others 
asserted  its  course  to  be  eastward.     The  former  continued  to 
be  the   popular  belief;  but  D'Anville,   who  bestowed   much 
attention  on  the  subject,  and  had  access  to  the  best  documents, 
became  convinced  that  there  was  a  great  river  quite  distinct 
from  the  Senegal,  which  flowed  eastward,  and  was  the  one  that 
passed  by  Tirabuctoo.     Upon  this  principle  he  formed  his  map 
of  Africa,  a  wonderful  effort  of  sagacity  and  ability,  and  which, 
in  fact,  is  still  tolerably  correct  as  to  a  great  part  of  the  con- 
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tinent.*  By  restricting  Abyssinia  and  Congo  to  their  true  limits, 
and  obliterating  imaginary  features,  this  great  geographer  first 
exhibited  that  vast  interior  blank  which  so  strongly  excited  the 
curiosity  and  enterprise  of  Europe. 

Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the  progress  of  discovery 
in  Africa  up  to  a  recent  period,  we  now  propose  to  notice  the 
accounts  of  individual  travellers  of  a  still  later  period ;  and 
thus  to  give  somewhat  more  of  personal  interest  to  our  book  of 
Travels  in  Africa. 

*  Labat,  Afrique  Occidentale,  5  torn.  Paris,  1728.  Golberry,  Fragmens  d'un 
Voyage  en  Afrique,  2  toms.  D' Anville,  sur  les  Rivieres  dans  I'lnterior  de  I'Afrique, 
Academie  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxvi.  64. 
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JAMES  BRUCE. 
From  A  Medallion  Portrait  in  the  Quarto  Edition  of  his  Travels. 

CHAPTER  IV. 


BRUCE'S  TRAVELS. 

AMES  Bruce  was  born  at  Kinnaird,  near 
Falkirk,  in  Stirlingshire,  on  the  14th  of 
December,  1730  ;  and,  in  1738,  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  a 
barrister  in  London,  who  sent  him,  in 
January,  1742,  to  school  at  Harrow.  Here 
he  so  successfully  prosecuted  his  studies, 
that  Dr.  Cox,  the  head-master,  said  of 
him,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  ^^  When  you  write  to  Mr.  Bruce's 
father  about  his  son,  you  cannot  say  too  much ;  for  he  is  as 
promising  a  young  man  as  ever  I  had  under  my  care  ;  and  for 
his  years  I  never  saw  his  fellow.''  From  Harrow  he  went  for 
a  few  months  to  a  private  academy,  where  he  renewed  his 
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classical  studies,  and  acquired  a  knowledge  of  French,  draw- 
ing, arithmetic,  and  geometry.  In  the  November  of  1747,  he 
entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  intention  of 
studying  the  law^  ;  which,  at  his  father's  desire,  he  had  deter- 
mined on  adopting  as  his  profession. 

Disinclination,  however,  and  ill-health,  induced  him,  in  the 
spring  of  1748,  to  relinquish  for  ever  the  sedentary  labours  of 
a  law  student ;  and  being  threatened  with  consumption,  he 
retired  to  Scotland,  where  he  remained  until  1753.  In  the 
July  of  that  year,  he  went  to  London,  with  the  intention  of 
embarking  for  the  East  Indies,  where  he  purposed  settling  as  a 
free  trader,  under  the  patronage  of  the  company,  to  whom  he 
had  already  prepared  a  petition.  An  attachment,  however, 
frustrated  this  design ;  and  in  February,  1754,  he  married  a 
Miss  Allan,  daughter  of  a  deceased  wine  merchant ;  and  for  a 
short  time  held  a  share  in  the  business.  This  he  relinquished 
on  the  death  of  his  wife,  which  happened  in  Paris,  eight  months 
after  her  marriage ;  and  such  was  the  bigotry  of  the  Catholics 
towards  Protestants,  that  he  was  compelled  to  inter  her  at  mid- 
night, and  to  steal  a  grave  in  the  burying-ground  assigned  to 
the  English  embassy. 

After  this  event,  he  again  turned  his  attention  to  literature,  and 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  tongues,  as 
well  as  the  art  of  drawing  ;  all  of  which  studies  he  pursued  with  a 
view  to  their  utility  in  the  future  travels  that  he  secretly  contem- 
plated. At  the  commencement  of  the  vintage  season,  in  July, 
1757,  he  embarked  for  the  continent;  and  after  landing  at  Co- 
runna,  traversed  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  he  sojourned  till  the 
end  of  the  year,  devoting  much  attention  to  the  social  and  political 
state  of  those  countries.  At  the  beginning  of  1758,  he  passed  over 
the  Pyrenees  to  France  ;  thence  down  the  Rhine  into  Germany 
and  the  Netherlands,  whence  he  was  recalled  to  England  in 
July,  by  a  letter  announcing  the  death  of  his  father.  Whilst  at 
Brussels,  having  taken  the  part  of  a  young  stranger,  insulted  in 
his  presence,  he  was  challenged  to  fight  a  duel,  in  which  he 
severely  wounded  his  antagonist,  and  was  obliged  to  fly  the 
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city.  The  death  of  his  father  entitled  him  to  an  inheritance 
Avhich  atforded  him  ample  means  of  efficiently  and  uninterrupt- 
edly pursuing  the  studies  which  were  necessary  to  the  success 
of  his  designs;  and  by  the  year  1761,  he  had  collected  most 
of  the  Dutch  and  Italian  books  on  the  subject  of  oriental  litera- 
ture. He  had  also  made  great  progress  in  the  Arabic  and 
Ethiopic  languages,  to  the  study  of  w^hich  was  owing  his  deter- 
mination to  explore  the  sources  of  the  Nile. 

About  this  time,  a  rupture  being  anticipated  between  England 
and  Spain,  he  visited  Mr.  Wood,  the  under-secretary  of  state, 
whom  he  requested  to  lay  before  the  minister,  Mr.  Pitt,  a  plan 
he  had  concerted  when  abroad,  of  an  expedition  against  the 
latter  country  by  attacking  Gallicia,  in  Ferrol.  After  much 
negotiation,  his  suggestion  was  adopted  by  the  ministry,  but  it 
was  subsequently  abandoned,  owing  to  the  Portuguese  ambas- 
sador having  represented  the  great  danger  that  would  result  to 
his  country  from  such  an  expedition. 

Chagrined  at  the  failure  of  his  military  project,  he  meditated 
returning  to  Scotland,  where  the  recent  discovery  of  some 
valuable  mines  on  his  estate  would  have  enabled  him  to  live 
with  comfort  and  independence,  when  he  received  a  message 
from  Lord  Halifax,  requesting  to  see  him  before  he  left  London. 
His  lordship  ridiculed  the  idea  of  Bruce's  retirement;  and  after 
hinting  to  him  the  encouragement  which  the  king  would  bestow 
on  enterprise  and  discovery,  suggested  Africa  to  him  as  a  fit 
region  for  the  exercise  of  both ;  and  as  a  further  inducement  to 
his  visiting  that  country,  offered  him  the  situation  of  consul- 
general  at  Algiers,  with  leave  to  appoint  a  vice-consul  in  his 
absence.  He  promised  him,  in  addition,  the  rewards  stipulated 
in  the  affair  of  Ferrol,  and  advancement  to  a  higher  diplomatic 
station,  if  he  made  wide  incursions  into  the  former  country. 

He  at  length  acceded  to  the  proposal  of  Lord  Halifax,  and 
in  June,  1762,  having  previously  been  introduced  to  the  king, 
set  out  for  Africa.  He  reached  that  country  on  the  20th  of 
March,  1763  ;  when  such  was  his  knowledge  of  the  Arabic, 
that  he  was  able  to  fulfil  his  consular  duties  without  the  aid  of 
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an  interpreter.  On  his  way  thither,  he  passed  through  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  Italy,  where  he  made  several  sketches  of  its 
temples  and  ruins  ;  and,  it  appears  from  his  manuscripts,  that 
he  also  intended  writing  a  dissertation  on  the  ancient  and  modern 
state  of  Rome.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  at  Algiers,  a  dispute 
occurred  between  him  and  the  dey  concerning  Mediterranean 
passes,  for  carrying  which  in  a  form  differing  from  that  originally 
prescribed,  several  British  vessels  were  seized  and  destroyed ; 
of  which,  having  first  remonstrated  with  the  dey,  he  immediately 
wrote  to  inform  his  government.  The  ministry,  however,  who 
had  been  secretly  prejudiced  against  him  by  a  party  hostile  to  him 
at  Algiers,  treated  his  communication  very  lightly;  and  in  May, 
1765,  being  recalled  to  England,  he  was  compelled  either  to 
abandon  the  principal  design  of  his  residence  in  Barbary,  or  to 
make  his  intended  excursions  as  a  private  individual. 

After  some  consideration,  he  adopted  the  latter  alternative ; 
and  on  the  25th  of  August  sailed  for  Tunis,  stopping  on  his  way 
thither  at  Utica  and  Carthage,  the  ruins  of  which  cities  he  stayed 
some  time  to  examine,  making  drawings  of  the  most  important 
parts,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  a  young  Bolognese  artist, 
whom  he  had  brought  with  him  from  Italy.  In  one  of  his  incur- 
sions into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  discovered  Cirta,  the  capi- 
tal of  Syphax,  whence  he  returned  to  Tunis,  and  started  thence 
for  Tripoli,  by  way  of  Gabs  and  Gerba.  On  entering  the  desert 
which  borders  the  latter  town,  he  was  attacked  by  the  Arabs, 
and  compelled  to  return  to  Tunis,  where  he  remained  till 
August,  1766,  when  he  crossed  the  desert  in  safety,  and  arrived 
at  Tripoli.  He  next  proceeded  across  the  Gulf  of  Sydra  to 
Bengazi  and  Ptolometa,  and  shortly  afterwards  set  sail  for  Crete, 
when  a  shipwreck  drove  him  again  upon  the  African  shore,  with 
the  loss  of  every  thing  but  his  drawings  and  books,  which  he 
had  fortunately  despatched  from  Tripoli  to  Smyrna.  From 
Bengazi,  the  place  of  his  shipwreck,  and  where  he  was  very 
cruelly  treated,  he  escaped  by  a  French  vessel  to  Canea,  where 
he  was  detained  by  an  intermittent  fever  till  the  end  of  April, 
1767,  when  he  proceeded  by  way  of  Rhodes  to  Sidon. 
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On  the  16th  of  September  he  commenced  his  journey  to 
Balbec,  which  he  reached  on  the  19th  of  the  same  month  ;  and 
having  returned  to  Tripoli,  set  out  in  a  few  weeks  for  Palmyra. 
After  making  several  drawings,  which,  as  well  as  those  of 
Balbec,  he  afterwards  presented  to  the  king,  he  travelled  along 
the  coast  to  Latakia,  Antioch,  and  Aleppo,  where  he  was 
attacked  by  a  fever,  from  which  he  with  great  difficulty  reco- 
vered. About  this  time,  meditating  the  discovery  of  the  source 
of  the  Nile,  he  left  Aleppo  for  Alexandria,  where  he  arrived  on 
the  20th  of  June  1768.  From  hence  he  proceeded  by  land  to 
Rosetta,  where  he  embarked  on  the  Nile  for  Cairo. 

After  impressing  the  bey  of  the  city  with  an  idea  of  his  skill 
in  medicine  and  prophecy,  he  sailed  to  Syene,  visiting  in  his 
way  thither  the  ruins  of  Thebes ;  and  on  the  16th  of  February, 
1769,  set  out  from  Kenne  through  the  Thebaid  desert  to  Cos- 
seir,  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Tor  and 
Jidda,  where  he  landed  on  the  5th  of  May.  After  making 
several  excursions  in  Arabia  Felix,  he  quitted  Loheia  on  the 
3d  of  September  for  Masuah ;  where,  on  his  arrival,  he  was 
detained  for  some  weeks  by  the  treachery  and  avarice  of  the 
governor  of  that  place,  who  attempted  to  murder  him  in  con- 
sequence of  his  refusal  to  make  him  an  enormous  present.  In 
February,  1770,  he  entered  Gondar,  the  capital  of  Abyssinia, 
the  ras  of  which  city  appointed  him  gentleman-usher  of  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  commander  of  the  household  cavalry,  and 
governor  of  a  province. 

On  the  27th  of  October,  after  having  taken  an  active  part  in 
the  councils  of  the  sovereign,  and  effected  several  cures  of 
persons  about  the  court  attacked  with  the  small-pox,  he  left  the 
capital,  and  set  out  in  search  of  the  source  of  the  Nile,  which 
he  discovered  at  Saccala,  on  the  14th  of  the  following  Novem- 
ber. The  joy  he  felt  on  the  occasion  is  thus  described  by  him- 
self: "It  is  easier  to  guess  than  to  describe  the  situation  of  my 
mind  at  that  moment ;  standing  in  that  spot  which  had  baffled 
the  genius,  history,  and  inquiry  of  both  ancients  and  moderns, 
for  the  course  of  nearly  three  thousand   years.     Kings   had 
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attempted  this  discovery  at  the  head  of  armies,  and  each  expe- 
dition was  distinguished  from  the  last  only  by  the  difference  of 
the  numbers  who  had  perished,  and  agreed  alone  in  the  dis- 
appointment which  had  uniformly,  and  without  exception, 
followed  them  all.  Fame,  riches,  and  honour,  had  been  held 
out  for  a  series  of  ages  to  every  individual  of  the  myriads  those 
princes  commanded,  without  having  produced  one  man  capable 
of  gratifying  the  curiosity  of  his  sovereign,  or  wiping  off  the 
stain  upon  the  enterprise  and  abilities  of  mankind,  or  adding 
this  desideratum  for  the  encouragement  of  geography.  Though 
a  mere  private  Briton,  I  triumphed  here  in  my  own  mind  over 
kings  and  their  armies ;  and  every  comparison  was  leading 
nearer  and  nearer  to  the  presumption,  when  the  place  itself 
w^here  I  stood,  the  object  of  my  vainglory,  suggested  what 
depressed  my  shortlived  triumphs.  I  was  but  a  few  minutes 
arrived  at  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  through  numberless  dangers 
and  sufferings,  the  least  of  which  would  have  overwhelmed  me, 
but  for  the  continual  goodness  and  protection  of  Providence ;  I 
was,  however,  then  but  half  through  my  journey,  and  all  those 
dangers  which  I  had  already  passed  awaited  me  again  on  my 
return.  I  found  a  despondency  gaining  ground  fast  upon  me, 
and  blasting  the  crown  of  laurels  I  had  too  rashly  woven  for 
myself." 

After  returning  to  Gondar,  our  traveller  found  much  difficulty 
in  obtaining  permission  to  proceed  on  his  way  homeward ;  it 
being  a  rule  with  the  inhabitants  never  to  allow  a  stranger  to 
quit  Abyssinia.  A  civil  war  breaking  out  in  the  country  about 
the  period  of  his  intended  departure,  he  w^as  compelled  to  re- 
main in  it  till  the  December  of  the  following  year,  and  took  part 
in  one  of  their  battles,  in  which  his  valiant  conduct  was  such 
that  the  king  presented  him  with  a  rich  suit  of  apparel,  and  a 
gold  chain  of  immense  value.  At  length,  at  the  end  of  1771, 
he  set  out  from  Gondar,  and  in  the  February  of  the  following 
year  arrived  at  Senaar,  where  he  remained  two  months,  suffer- 
ing under  the  most  inhospitable  treatment,  and  deceived  in  his 
supplies  of  money,  which  compelled  him  to  sell  the  gold  chain 
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he  had  been  presented  with.  He  then  proceeded  by  Chiendi 
and  Gooz  through  the  Nubian  desert,  and  on  the  29th  of  No- 
vember reached  Assouan  on  the  Nile,  after  a  most  dreadful  and 
dangerous  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  lost  all  his  camels 
and  baggage,  and  twice  laid  himself  down  in  the  expectation 
of  death.  Having  procured,  however,  fresh  camels,  he  returned 
to  the  desert  and  recovered  most  part  of  his  baggage,  with 
which,  on  the  10th  of  January,  he  arrived  at  Cairo  ;  where,  in- 
gratiating himself  with  the  bey,  he  obtained  permission  for 
English  commanders  to  bring  their  vessels  and  merchandise  to 
Suez,  as  well  as  to  Jidda,  an  advantage  no  other  European 
nation  had  before  been  able  to  acquire.  In  the  beginning  of 
March  he  arrived  at  Alexandria,  whence  he  sailed  to  Marseilles  ; 
where  he  landed  about  the  end  of  the  month,  suffering  under 
great  agony  from  a  disease  called  the  Guinea  worm,  which 
totally  disabled  him  from  walking,  and  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  him  during  his  voyage.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the 
perils  he  underwent,  and  the  barbarities  he  witnessed  during  his 
travels,  and  particularly  at  Abyssinia,  yet  even  that  country  he 
left  with  some  regret,  and  would  often  recall  with  a  feeling 
almost  of  tenderness  the  kindnesses  he  had  received  there, 
especially  from  the  ras's  wife,  Ozoro  Esther,  between  himself 
and  whom  a  very  affectionate  intimacy  had  existed. 

After  residing  a  few  weeks  in  the  south  of  France,  he  set  out 
for  Paris  in  company  with  Buffon,  to  whom  he  communicated 
much  valuable  information,  which  that  celebrated  naturalist  has 
acknowledged  in  his  advertisement  to  the  third  volume  of  the 
History  of  Birds.  His  health  being  still  unconfirmed,  he  left 
the  French  capital  in  July,  and  made  a  second  tour  in  Italy, 
where  he  resided  till  the  spring  of  1774,  when  he  again 
returned  to  France,  and  thence  proceeded  to  England,  which 
he  reached  in  June  following,  afier  an  absence  of  twelve  years. 
Previously  to  leaving  Scotland,  he  had  contracted  an  engage- 
ment with  a  lady,  whom,  during  his  travels,  he  never  forgot ; 
and  he  was  so  incensed  on  his  arrival  at  Rome  on  hcarinor  that 
she  had  married  an  Italian  marquess,  that  he  insisted  on  fighting 
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with  her  husband,  who,  however,  declined  the  challenge.  After 
remaining  some  months  in  London  he  returned  to  his  mansion 
at  Kinnaird  to  regulate  his  private  affairs,  which  he  found  greatly- 
disordered  in  consequence  of  his  relations  having  supposed  him 
dead,  and  taken  possession  of  great  part  of  his  effects ;  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  of  which,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Thomas 
Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Fingask,  who,  after  bearing  him  three  children, 
died  in  the  spring  of  1785. 

In  1790,  the  account  of  his  travels,  which  had  long  been 
looked  for  with  anxiety,  appeared  in  five  quarto  volumes,  with 
plates,  maps,  and  charts.  The  extraordinary  events  and  dis- 
coveries which  they  contained,  occasioned  many  to  doubt  the 
truth  and  accuracy  of  Bruce  ;  and  some  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  he  had  never  even  been  in  Abyssinia.  Recent  travellers, 
how^ever,  and  among  them  Mr.  Salt,  one  of  his  most  hostile  skeptics, 
have  confirmed  the  greater  part  of  his  assertions  relative  to  that 
country,  though  many  of  them  still  remain  doubtful  and  un- 
authenticated.  Such  was  the  effect  of  the  reports  circulated 
against  his  work,  that,  according  to  Dr.  Clarke,  a  short  time 
after  its  publication,  several  copies  were  sold  in  Dublin  for  waste 
paper.  Being,  however,  translated  into  French,  his  book  was 
widely  circulated  on  the  continent ;  and  he  had  made  arrano-e- 
ments  for  printing  an  octavo  edition,  when,  on  the  26th  of  April, 
1794,  he  fell  down  the  stairs  of  his  mansion  at  Kinnaird  w^hile 
in  the  act  of  handing  a  lady  to  dinner,  and  expired  the  follow- 
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The  person  of  Mr.  Bruce  being  nearly  six  feet  four  inches  in 
height,  and  of  great  muscular  strength,  was  well  suited  to  the 
enterprises  he  undertook,  and  the  dangers  he  encountered. 
Though  his  hair  was  of  a  dark  red,  his  countenance  had  a 
handsome  cast ;  and  though  he  possessed  great  urbanity  of 
manners,  his  mien  was  dignified  and  almost  haughty.  He  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  dress,  especially  during  his  travels, 
the  fatigue  and  danger  of  which  never  prevented  him  from  ap- 
pearing in  the  most  elegant  costume  of  the  different  countries 
he  visited.     He  was  an  excellent  horseman  and  swimmer,  and 
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an  unerring  marksman  ;  and  for  his  skill  in  the  latter  capacity, 
was  mistaken  by  the  barbarians,  who  were  unacquainted  with 
the  use  of  fire-arms,  for  a  magician.  In  addition  to  his  nume- 
rous literary  accomplishments,  he  acquired  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  physic  and  surgery,  which  he  practised  with  great 
success  in  Africa  and  Abyssinia.  He  possessed  a  mind  prudent 
and  vigorous,  and  a  spirit  untameable  by  danger  or  disappoint- 
ment, so  that  he  was  enabled  finally  to  insure  the  success  of  his 
most  ambitious  projects.  In  Abyssinia,  he  discovered  a  plant 
very  serviceable  in  cases  of  dysentery ;  and  brought  the  seeds 
of  it  to  England,  where  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Brucea, 
having  been  so  called  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  honour  of  its 
finder.  An  island  in  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  coast  of  Abyssinia, 
also  bears  his  name. 

The  doubt  which  prevailed  respecting  the  truth  of  his  narra- 
tives, was  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  habit  he  had  of  telling 
his  own  exploits,  which  he  embellished  with  a  colouring  of 
romance  calculated  to  weaken  the  credulity  of  his  hearers. 
His  account  of  his  travels  became  the  subject  of  much  disputa- 
tion ;  and  Dr.  Vincent,  who  defended  it,  allowed  that  Bruce 
was  in  some  instances  mistaken,  by  aspiring  to  knowledge  and 
science  which  he  had  not  sufficiently  examined  ;  though,  he 
adds,  "  his  work  throughout  bears  internal  marks  of  veracity  in 
all  instances  where  he  was  not  deceived  himself;  and  his  ob- 
servations were  the  best  which  a  man,  furnished  with  such 
instruments,  and  struggling  for  his  life,  could  obtain."  He 
was  often  pompous  and  ostentatious,  especially  in  his  character 
of  consul.  The  bey  of  Cairo,  having,  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion, ordered  him  a  purse  of  sequins,  he  declined  accepting  any 
thing  more  than  a  single  orange,  saying  to  the  bey,  who  requested 
to  know  his  reason,  ''I  am  an  Englishman,  and  the  servant  of 
the  greatest  king  in  Europe  :  it  is  not  the  custom  of  my  country 
to  receive  pecuniary  gratuities  from  foreign  princes  without  the 
approbation  of  our  sovereign."  In  alluding  to  his  pictures  of 
Palmyra  and  Baalbec,  which  are  in  the  king's  library  at  Kew, 
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he  used  to  speak  of  them  as  «« the  most  magnificent  presents 
ever  made  in  that  line  by  a  subject  to  a  sovereign."  It  has 
been  said,  however,  that  he  received  for  these  drawings  the 
sum  of  <£2000.  He  was  descended,  on  his  mother's  side,  from 
Robert  Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  a  circumstance  he  was  ex- 
cessively proud  of;  and  he  once  said  to  a  friend,  that  "  he  was 
entitled  to  give  his  servants  royal  livery."  He  occupied  much 
of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  the  formation  of  a  museum,  in 
his  own  house,  which  contained  many  rare  and  valuable 
curiosities. 

He  expressed  an  utter  contempt  for  all  kinds  of  suspicion  with 
regard  to  his  veracity,  which  he  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to 
take  any  pains  to  substantiate.  When  requested  by  his  friends 
to  alter  or  explain  any  thing,  he  would  sternly  repeat,  "  What 
I  have  written,  I  have  written!"  with  which  words  he  con- 
cluded the  preface  to  his  travels.  "  Dining  out  one  day,"  says 
Major  Head,  "at  the  house  of  a  friend,  a  gentleman  present 
observed,  « that  it  was  impossible  the  natives  of  Abyssinia  could 
eat  raw  meat ;'  on  which  Bruce,  without  saying  a  word,  left  the 
table,  and  shortly  returned  from  the  kitchen  with  a  piece  of 
raw  beef-steak,  peppered  and  salted  in  the  Abyssinian  fashion, 
and  said  to  the  gentleman,  <  Sir,  you  will  eat  that  or  fight  me  ;' 
the  person  addressed  chose  to  do  the  former,  when  Bruce  calmly 
observed,  '  Now,  sir,  you  will  never  again  say  it  is  impossible.^  " 
Major  Head  also  relates  the  following  anecdote :  "  Single-speech 
Hamilton,  who  was  Bruce's  first  cousin,  one  evening  said  to 
him,  i  that  to  convince  the  world  of  his  power  of  drawing,  he 
need  only  draw  something  then  in  as  good  a  style  as  those  paint- 
ings which  it  had  been  said  were  done  for  him  by  his  Italian 
artist.'  <■  Gerard  !'  replied  Bruce,  very  gravely,  <  you  made  one 
fine  speech,  and  the  world  doubted  its  being  your  own  compo- 
sition ;  but  if  you  will  stand  up  now  here,  and  make  another 
speech  as  good,  we  shall  believe  it  to  have  been  your  own.'  " 

He  used  to  teach  his  daughter,  who  w^as  scarcely  twelve 
years  old,  the  proper  mode  of  pronouncing  the  Abyssinian 
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words,  «'that  he  might  leave,"  as  he  said,  "  some  one  behind 
him  who  could  pronounce  them  correctly."  He  repeatedly 
said  to  her,  wilh  feelings  highly  excited,  "  I  shall  not  live,  my 
child,  but  you  probably  will,  to  see  the  truth  of  all  I  have 
written  thoroughly  confirmed. 

Notwithstanding  the  incredulity  with  which  Bruce's  statements 
were  formerly  received,  it  is  now  universally  admitted  that  he 
was  a  true  man.  His  elevated  character  is  understood,  as  he 
foresaw  it  would  be,  by  an  enlightened  people. 


Bruce  at  the  Source  of  the  Nile, 


CHAPTER  V. 


LED  YARD'S   TRAVELS. 

OHN  Ledyard  was  born  about  1750,  at 
Groton,  in  Connecticut,  and  after  having 
receiv^ed  a  good  education,  and  passed 
some  time  among  the  Indians  of  Ame- 
rica, for  the  purpose  of  studying  their 
manners,  went  to  Europe  about  the 
year  1776,  and  made  the  tour  of  the 
world  with  Captain  Cook  as  corporal 
of  a  troop  of  marines.  On  his  return 
to  England  in  1780,  he  formed  the 
design  of  penetrating  from  the  north- 
western to  the  eastern  coast  of  America  ;  and  after  some  con- 
versation on  the  subject  with  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  furnished 
him  with  some  money,  which  he  expended  in  sea  stores,  with 
the  intention  of  sailing  to  Nootka  Sound,  he  altered  his  mind, 
and  determined  on  travelling  overland  to  Kamschatka,  from 
whence  the  passage  is  very  short  to  the  opposite  shore  of  Ame- 
rica. Accordingly,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1786,  he 
started  with  only  ten  guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  on  his  arrival 
at  Stockholm,  he  attempted  to  traverse  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on 
the  ice,  but  finding  the  water  unfrozen  when  he  came  to  the 
middle,  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and  proceeding  northward, 
walked  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  passing  round  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  descended  on  its  eastern  side  to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he 
arrived  in  March,  1787,  without  shoes  and  stockings,  which  he 
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Arrest   of   Ledyard. 


was  unable  to  purchase.  In  this  state,  however,  he  was  treated 
with  great  attention  by  the  Portuguese  ambassador,  who  often 
invited  him  to  dinner,  and  procured  him  an  advance  of  twenty 
guineas  on  a  bill  drawn  on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  finally  obtained 
him  permission  to  accompany  a  convoy  of  provisions  to  Yakutz, 
where  he  was  recognized  and  kindly  received  by  Captain  Bil- 
lings, whom  he  had  known  in  Cook's  vessel,  and  with  whom 
he  returned  to  Irkutsk. 

From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Ocsakow,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Kamschatkan  Sea,  whence,  in  the  spring,  he  intended  to  have 
passed  over  to  that  peninsula,  and  to  have  embarked  on  the 
eastern  side  in  one  of  the  Russian  vessels  trading  to  America; 
but  finding  the  navigation  obstructed,  he  returned  to  Yakutz  to 
await  the  termination  of  the  winter.  His  intentions,  however, 
were  suddenly  frustrated  by  the  arrival  of  an  order  from  the 
empress  for  his  arrest,   which  took  place  in  January,  1788, 
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without  any  reason  being  assigned  for  such  a  proceeding.  He 
was  deprived  of  his  papers,  placed  in  a  sledge,  and  under  the 
guard  of  two  Cossacks,  conducted  through  the  deserts  of  Siberia 
and  Tartary  to  the  frontiers  of  Poland,  where  he  was  left, 
covered  with  rags  and  vermin,  and  prohibited  from  returning  to 
Russia  on  pain  of  death.  In  this  situation  he  set  out  for 
Koenigsbergh,  on  arriving  at  which  town  he  obtained  five 
guineas,  by  drawing  a  bill  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  with 
which  sum  he  proceeded  to  England.  On  his  arrival,  he  called 
on  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  proposed  to  him  to  undertake  a 
voyage  to  Africa  to  discover  the  source  of  the  river  Niger,  at 
the  expense  of  the  society  for  making  discoveries  in  that  part 
of  the  world  ;  an  offer  he  accepted  with  avidity,  and  being 
asked  when  he  w^ould  be  ready  to  set  out,  he  exclaimed,  "  To- 
morrow morning!"  On  the  30th  of  June,  1788,  he  embarked 
for  Calais,  passed  through  France  to  Marseilles,  reached  Alex- 
andria on  the  5lh  of  August,  and  on  the  19th  arrived  at  Cairo, 
where  he  had  almost  completed  the  preparations  for  his  depart- 
ure to  Sennar,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  bilious  fever,  and  died 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  following  October. 

Mr.  Ledyard  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  and  no  record  exists  of  a  more  bold  and  persevering 
adventurer.  In  person  he  was  of  the  middle  stature,  strong 
and  active;  and  in  manners,  though  unpolished,  pleasing  and 
urbane.  ^'  Little  attentive,"  says  his  biographer,  <<  to  deference 
of  rank,  he  seemed  to  consider  all  men  as  his  equals,  and  as 
such  he  respected  them.  His  genius,  though  uncultivated  and 
irregular,  was  original  and  comprehensive.  Ardent  in  his 
w^ishes,  yet  calm  in  his  deliberations ;  daring  in  his  purposes, 
but  guarded  in  his  measures  ;  impatient  of  control,  yet  capable 
of  strong  endurance  ;  adventurous  beyond  the  conception  of 
ordinary  men,  yet  wary  and  considerate,  and  attentive  to  all 
precautions ;  he  seemed  to  be  formed  by  nature  for  achievements 
of  hardihood  and  peril."  He  appears  to  have  undergone  much 
suffering  during  his  Siberian  tour,  and,  like  Mr.  Park,  more  than 
once  owed  his  life  to  the  kindness  of  women.     "  In  wander- 
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ing,"  he  says  in  his  journal,  <<  over  the  plains  of  inhospitable 
Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  and  frozen  Lapland,  rude 
and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and  the  wide-spread 
regions  of  the  wandering  Tartar;  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or 
sick,  the  women  have  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly 
so  ;  and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  these  actions  have  been  performed 
in  so  free  and  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the 
sweetest  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  the  coarsest  morsel, 
with  a  double  relish." 

He  left  some  manuscripts  behind  him,  which  were  printed  in 
London  a  few^  years  after  his  death,  in  a  work  called  Memoirs 
of  the  Society  instituted  for  encouraging  Discoveries  in  the  Inte- 
rior of  Africa.  A  work,  entitled  Voyages  de  MM.  Ledyard  et 
Lucas,  en  Afrique,  suivis  d'extraits  d'autres  voyages,  w^as  also 
printed  at  Paris  in  1804.  Mr.  Ledyard,  in  his  journal,  evinces 
great  powers  of  observation,  and  a  sound  judgment  and  under- 
standing. Some  idea  of  his  sufferings  may  be  formed  in  read- 
ing the  following  extract:  "  I  have  known,"  he  writes,  «tboth 
huno-er  and  nakedness  to  the  utmost  extremity  of  human  suffer- 
ino-.  I  have  known  what  it  is  to  have  food  given  me  as  charity 
to  a  madman  ;  and  I  have  at  times  been  obliged  to  shelter  my- 
self under  the  miseries  of  that  character  to  avoid  a  heavier 
calamity.  My  distresses  have  been  greater  than  I  have  ever 
owned,  or  ever  will  own  to  any  man.  Such  evils  are  terrible 
to  bear ;  but  they  never  yet  had  power  to  turn  me  from  my 
purpose.  If  I  live,  I  will  faithfully  perform  in  its  utmost  ex- 
tent my  engagements  to  the  Society  ;  and  if  I  perish  in  the 
attempt,  my  honour  w^ill  still  be  safe,  for  death  cancels  all 
bonds." 


CHAPTER  VI. 


MUNGO   PARK. 


UNGO  Park  was  a  native  of  Scotland. 

J   He  was  born  at  Fowlshiels,  in  the 

piPy  neighbourhood  of  Selkirk,  Septem- 

^y    ber    lOth,    1771.     After    acquiring 

ual  branches  of  education  which  are 

in  the  parish  schools  of  Scotland,  he 

tided  to  a  surgeon,  in  Selkirk,  and  on 

the    expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  he  re- 


moved  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  his  medical 
studies.  Having  received  his  diploma,  he  proceeded  to  London, 
and,  bemg  recommended  to  the  notice  "of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
was,  through  his  influence,  appointed  assistant  surgeon  on  board 
an  East  Indiaman,  in  which  he  made  a  voyage  to  Sumatra. 
^  On  his  return  to  England,  hearing  that  the  African  Associa- 
tion was  desirous  of  engaging  a  person  to  replace  Major  Hou^h- 
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ton,  who,  it  was  feared,  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
discovery  in  Africa,  Park  offered  his  services,  and  was  accepted. 
He  left  England  on  the  22d  of  May,  1795,  and  after  a  pleasant 
voyage  reached  Jillifree,  on  the  river  Gambia.  After  a  short 
stay  at  this  place  the  vessel  continued  her  course  up  the  river 
as  far  as  Jonkakonda,  where  she  was  to  take  in  a  part  of  her 
cargo.  Park,  therefore,  disembarked,  and,  having  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  a  European,  named  Laidley,  who  lived  at  Pisa- 
nia,  sixteen  miles  higher  up  the  river,  he  proceeded  thither. 
From  this  gentleman  he  received  the  greatest  attention,  and 
was  invited  to  remain  in  his  house  till  an  opportunity  offered 
of  continuing  his  journey  into  the  interior. 

While  waiting  the  occurrence  of  this  opportunity.  Park  set 
about  acquiring  all  the  information  he  could  procure  regarding 
the  countries  which  he  was  about  to  visit.  He  studied  also  the 
Mandingo  language,  which  is  in  general  use  in  this  part  of 
Africa.  In  the  midst  of  these  labours,  however,  he  was  seized 
with  fever,  having  incautiously  exposed  himself  to  the  night 
dew  while  observing  an  eclipse  of  the  moon.  Having  ventured 
abroad  too  soon,  he  had  a  relapse,  which  again  confined  him 
to  his  bed.  Fortunate  indeed  was  it  that  he  was  all  this  while 
under  the  hospitable  roof  of  Dr.  Laidley.  "  The  care  and  atten- 
tion of  this  gentleman,"  says  Park  in  his  journal,  <<  contributed 
greatly  to  alleviate  my  sufferings ;  his  company  and  conversa- 
tion beguiled  the  tedious  hours  during  that  gloomy  season  when 
the  rain  falls  in  torrents,  when  suffocating  heats  oppress  by  day, 
and  the  night  is  spent  by  the  terrified  traveller  in  listening  to 
the  croaking  of  frogs,  of  which  the  numbers  are  beyond  imagi- 
nation, the  shrill  cry  of  the  jackal,  and  the  deep  howling  of  the 
hysena — a  dismal  concert,  interrupted  only  by  the  roar  of 
such  tremendous  thunder  as  no  person  can  form  a  conception 
of  but  those  who  have  heard  it." 

Availing  himself  of  his  restoration  to  health,  and  the  return 
of  the  dry  season,  Park  now  resolved  to  set  out  on  his  journey. 
He  was  attended  by  a  negro  to  act  as  interpreter,  who  spoke 
both  English  and  Mandingo,  having  acquired  the  former  during 
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a  residence  in  England,  and  a  boy-slave  of  Dr.  Laidley's,  who, 
in  order  to  stimulate  him  to  behave  well,  was  promised  his  free- 
dom on  his  return,  in  case  Park  should  report  favourably  of  his 
conduct. 

His  European  friends,  who  had  insisted  on  accompanying 
him  a  couple  of  days  on  his  journey,  parted  from  him  at  Jindey, 
and  here,  for  the  first  time.  Park  found  himself  alone  in  this 
great  enterprise,  and  he  rode  off  slowly  into  the  woods,  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  gloomy  reflections.  Before  him  spread  out  a 
boundless  forest,  and  a  country,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
strangers  to  civilized  life,  and  to  most  of  whom  a  white  man 
was  an  object  of  curiosity  or  plunder.  Agitated  and  cast  down 
by  such  desponding  thoughts,  he  rode  on  for  about  three  miles, 
when  his  reverie  was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  body  of  people 
who  stopped  the  asses  on  which  his  attendants  were  mounted, 
demanding  in  the  name  of  the  king  of  Walli  payment  of  the 
customs  which  are  usually  levied  on  traders  passing  through 
his  territory.  Finding  it  in  vain  to  resist,  and  having  presented 
them  with  four  bars  of  tobacco  for  the  king's  use,  he  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed. 

Nothing  remarkable  occurred  till  our  traveller  arrived  at  Fat- 
teconda,  the  capital  of  Bondou,  where  he  had  scarcely  arrived 
before  he  was  sent  for  by  the  king,  who  was  desirous  to  see 
him.  As  Park  had  heard  that  this  monarch  had  treated  Major 
Houghton  with  great  unkindness,  and  caused  him  to  be  plun- 
dered, it  was  not  without  a  feeling  of  apprehension  that  he  was 
ushered  into  his  presence.  He  found  him  seated  under  a  tree, 
and,  after  explaining  to  his  majesty  the  object  of  his  journey, 
he  presented  him  with  a  quantity  of  gunpowder,  some  tobacco, 
and  an  umbrella.  With  the  latter  article  he  was  particularly 
delighted,  repeatedly  furling  and  unfurling  it,  to  the  great  admi- 
ration of  himself  and  his  attendants,  who  could  not  for  some 
time  understand  the  use  of  such  an  article. 

By  way  of  preserving  from  plunder  part  of  his  wardrobe. 
Park  dressed  himself  in  the  best  coat  which  it  aflbrded.  This 
article,  however,  ornamented  as  it  was  w^ith  yellow  gilt  buttons, 
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Tark  and  the  king  of  Bondou. 


SO  captivated  the  king's  fancy,  that,  after  making  a  long  speech 
on  the  liberality  of  the  whites,  he  asked  our  traveller  to  make 
him  a  present  of  the  coat,  assuring  him  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  wear  it  on  all  public  occasions,  and  inform  every  one 
who  saw  it  of  his  generous  conduct.  The  request  of  an  African 
prince  in  his  own  dominions,  particularly  when  made  to  an 
unprotected  stranger,  is  little  short  of  a  command.  Park  knew 
very  well  that  if  the  king  did  not  obtain  the  object  of  his  wishes 
by  fair  means  he  would  do  so  by  force  ;  he,  therefore  at  once 
pulled  off  his  coat  and  laid  it  at  the  monarch's  feet. 

From  this  place  Park  proceeded  to  Joag,  the  frontier  town 
of  the  kingdom  of  Kajaaga,  and  during  the  night  the  house  in 
which  he  slept  was  surrounded  by  an  armed  band  of  horsemen, 
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who  told  him  that  as  he  had  entered  the  town  without  first  pay- 
ing the  customs,  or  giving  any  present  to  the  king,  according 
to  the  laws  of  the  country,  his  people,  cattle,  and  baggage,  were 
forfeited ;  that  they  had  orders  from  his  majesty  to  take  him  to 
Maana,  where  he  resided,  and  that,  if  he  refused  to  accompany 
them  peaceably,  they  must  bring  him  by  force.  After  some 
little  delay,  Park  replied  that,  being  a  stranger,  unaquainted 
with  the  customs  of  their  country,  he  had  infringed  their  laws 
from  ignorance,  and  not  from  any  desire  to  violate  them,  and 
that  he  was  now  ready  to  pay  whatever  they  demanded.  He 
then  presented  them  with  some  pieces  of  gold,  but,  not  content 
with  this,  they  insisted  on  examining  his  baggage,  from  which 
they  helped  themselves  to  whatever  took  their  fancy.  In  short, 
after  robbing  him  of  half  his  goods,  they  left  him. 

Dispirited  and  desponding  under  such  treatment.  Park  and 
his  companions  passed  the  night  by  the  side  of  a  dim  fire,  nor 
did  the  dawn  of  another  day  bring  to  them  any  brighter  pros- 
pect. They  were  afraid  to  offer  to  purchase  provisions,  lest 
the  knowledge  that  they  still  possessed  some  money  should 
farther  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the  natives.  They  had  therefore 
resolved  to  refrain  from  so  doing  during  the  day,  and  to  wait 
for  some  more  favourable  opportunity  of  purchasing  or  begging 
such  necessaries  as  they  required. 

Towards  evening,  as  Park  was  sitting  chewing  straws,  to  ob- 
tain such  relief  as  this  miserable  substitute  for  food  afforded,  an 
old  female  slave,  who  happened  to  pass  with  a  basket  on  her 
head,  asked  him  if  he  had  dined.  Park,  thinking  that  she  put 
the  question  merely  to  deride  his  misery,  returned  no  answer ; 
but  his  negro  boy,  who  was  sitting  close  by,  replied  that  the 
king's  people  had  robbed  his  master  of  all  his  money.  The 
poor  woman,  with  a  look  of  unaffected  benevolence,  immedi- 
ately took  the  basket  from  her  head,  and,  showing  him  that  it 
contained  ground-nuts,  asked  him  if  he  could  eat  them.  On 
being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  she  gave  him  a  few  handfuls, 
and  walked  away  before  he  had  time  to  express  his  gratitude 
for  the  seasonable  relief. 
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On  his  arrival  at  Kaarta,  our  traveller  found  that  the  king  of 
Bambarra  had  declared  war  against  the  Kartans,  and  that  it 
would  therefore  be  necessary  for  him  to  proceed  thither  by  a 
circuitous  route  through  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Ludamar. 
Having  therefore  procured  an  escort  from  the  king  of  Kaarta,  he 
set  out  for  Jarra. 

Their  journey  was  undistinguished  by  any  particular  incident, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  Negro  town  of  Funingkedy,  which  they 
found  in  the  greatest  confusion,  from  the  presence  of  some 
Moors,  who  had  come  on  a  plundering  expedition  ;  and,  though 
the  inhabitants,  to  the  amount  of  about  five  hundred,  stood 
collected  close  to  the  walls  of  the  town,  such  was  their  fear  of 
their  lawless  neighbours  that  these  robbers  were  permitted  to 
carry  off  their  booty  almost  unmolested. 

At  Jarra  matters  looked  so  threatening,  from  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country,  that  his  attendants  refused  to  proceed  ; 
they  therefore  all  left  him  but  his  faithful  boy,  who  resolved  to 
accompany  him,  and  to  face  every  danger. 

After  travelling  a  few  days,  exposed  to  great  suffering  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather  and  the  scarcity  of  water,  they  arrived 
at  a  Negro  village  called  Samee,  where  they  w^ere  kindly  received, 
and  Park  was  congratulating  himself  that  he  was  now  out  of 
reach  of  all  danger  from  the  Moors,  when  a  party  suddenly  en- 
tered the  hut  where  he  w^as,  telling  him  they  had  come  by  order 
of  Ali  (the  Moorish  king)  to  conduct  him  to  the  camp.  He 
was  therefore  forced  to  accompany  them.  After  a  journey  of 
four  or  five  days,  they  arrived  at  Benown,  where  Ali's  army 
was  then  encamped.  IJere  Park  was,  during  ten  weeks,  ex- 
posed to  all  the  insults  and  indignities  which  could  be  contrived 
by  some  of  the  rudest  savages  on  earth.  '^The  ferocity  and 
fanaticism  which  distinguish  the  Moors  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind," says  Park,  ''  found  in  me  a  proper  subject  whereon  to 
exercise  their  propensities.  I  was  a  stranger,  I  was  unprotected, 
and  I  was  a  Christian.  Each  of  these  circumstances  is  sufficient 
to  drive  every  spark  of  humanity  from  the  heart  of  a  Moor ;  but 
when  all  of  them  were  combined  in  the  same  person,  and  a 
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suspicion  prevailed  withal  that  I  had  come  as  a  spy  into  the 
country,  the  reader  will  easily  imagine  that  I  had  every  thing 
to  fear.  Anxious,  however,  to  conciliate  favour,  and,  if  possi- 
ble, to  afford  them  no  pretence  for  ill-using  me,  I  readily  com- 
plied with  every  command,  and  patiently  bore  every  insult,  but 
never  did  any  period  of  my  life  pass  away  so  heavily  ;  from  sun- 
rise to  sunset  I  was  obliged  to  suffer,  and  with  an  unruffled 
countenance,  the  insults  of  these  barbarians." 

It  would  take  up  too  much  time  were  we  to  attempt  to  relate 
half  of  the  sufferings  which  he  underwent  while  he  remained  a 
prisoner  in  the  camp  of  Ali.  At  all  times  but  sparingly  supplied 
with  food  and  water,  he  was  occasionally  so  utterly  destitute  of 
both  that  he  was  forced  to  beg  from  the  Negro  slaves,  for  it  was 
only  exposing  himself  to  fresh  insult  to  address  the  Moors. 

As  he  was  anxious  to  escape  from  his  barbarous  persecutors, 
Park  applied  to  Ali  for  permission  to  return  to  Jarra,  but  this 
was  at  once  refused.      He  therefore  determined  to  seek  an 
opportunity  to  make  his  escape,  but,  as  there  was  little  hope  of 
doing  so  at  this  season  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
heat,  and  the  total  want  of  water  in  the  woods,  he  resolved  to 
wait  patiently  until  the  rains  had  set  in,  or  until  some  more 
favourable  opportunity  should  present  itself.     But  <<  hope  de- 
ferred maketh  the  heart  sick."      This  tedious  procrastination 
from  day  to   day,  and   the  thoughts   of  travelling  through  the 
Negro  kingdoms  in  the  rainy  season,  which  was  now  fast  ap- 
proaching, made  him  very  melancholy;   and,  having  passed  a 
restless  night,  he  found  himself  attacked,  in  the  morning,  by  a 
smart  fever.     He  had  wrapped  himself  close  up  in  his  cloak 
with  a  view  to  induce  perspiration,  and  was  asleep,  when  a  party 
of  Moors  entered  the  hut,  and,  with  their  usual  rudeness,  pulled 
the  cloak  from  him.     He  made  signs  to  them  that  he  was  ill, 
and  wished  much  to  sleep ;  but  he  solicited  in  vain :  his  distress 
was  matter  of  sport  to  them,  and  they  endeavoured  to  heighten 
it  by  every  means  in  their  power.     This  studied  and  degrading 
msolence,  to  which  he  was  constantly  exposed,  was  one  of  the 
bitterest  ingredients  in  the  cup  of  captivity,  and  often  made  life 
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itself  a  burden.  In  those  distressing  moments,  Park  frequently 
envied  the  situation  of  the  slave,  who,  amidst  all  his  calamities, 
could  still  possess  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  thoughts — a  happi- 
ness to  which  he  had  for  some  time  been  a  stranger.  Wearied 
out  with  such  continual  insults,  and  perhaps  a  little  peevish 
from  the  fever,  he  trembled  lest  his  passion  might  unawares 
overleap  the  bounds  of  prudence,  and  spur  him  to  some  sudden 
act  of  resentment,  when  death  must  be  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence. In  this  perplexity,  he  left  his  hut,  and  walked  to  some 
shady  trees  at  a  little  distance  from  the  camp,  where  he  lay 
dowm.  But  even  here  persecution  followed  him  ;  and  solitude 
was  thought  too  great  an  indulgence  for  a  distressed  Christian. 
Ali's  son,  with  a  number  of  horsemen,  came  galloping  to  the 
place,  and  ordered  him  to  rise  and  follow  them.  Park  begged 
they  would  allow  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  if  it  was  only 
for  a  few  hours ;  but  they  paid  little  attention  to  what  he  said ; 
and,  after  a  few  threatening  words,  one  of  them  pulled  out  a 
pistol  from  a  leather  bag  that  was  fastened  to  the  pommel  of  his 
saddle,  and,  presenting  it  tow^ards  him,  snapped  it  twice.  He 
did  this  with  so  much  indifference,  that  Park  really  doubted 
whether  the  pistol  was  loaded  ;  he  cocked  it  a  third  time,  and 
was  striking  the  flint  with  a  piece  of  steel,  when  Park  begged 
them  to  desist,  and  returned  with  them  to  the  camp.  When 
they  entered  Ali's  tent,  they  found  him  much  out  of  humour. 
He  called  for  the  Moor's  pistol,  and  amused  himself  for  some 
time  with  opening  and  shutting  the  pan ;  at  length,  taking  up 
his  powder-horn,  he  fresh  primed  it;  and,  turning  round  to  our 
traveller  with  a  menacing  look,  said  something  in  Arabic,  which 
Park  did  not  understand.  He  therefore  desired  his  boy,  who 
was  sitting  before  the  tent,  to  inquire  what  offence  he  had  com- 
mitted ;  when  he  was  informed  that,  having  gone  beyond  the 
encampment  without  Ali's  permission,  they  suspected  that  he 
had  an  intention  of  making  his  escape  ;  and  that,  in  future,  if 
he  was  seen  without  the  skirts  of  the  camp,  orders  had  been 
given  that  he  should  be  shot  by  the  first  person  that  observed  him. 
The  heat  was  now  almost  insufferable — all  nature  seemed 
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sinking  under  it.  The  distant  country  presented  to  the  eye  a 
dreary  expanse  of  sand,  with  a  few  stunted  trees  and  prickly 
bushes,  in  the  shade  of  which  the  hungry  cattle  licked  up  the 
withered  grass,  while  the  camels  and  goats  picked  off  the  scanty 
foliage.  Day  and  night  the  w'ells  were  crowded  with  cattle, 
lowing  and  fighting  with  each  other  to  come  at  the  troughs. 
Excessive  thirst  made  many  of  them  furious  ;  others,  being  too 
weak  to  contend  for  the  water,  endeavoured  to  quench  their 
thirst  by  devouring  the  black  mud  from  the  gutters  near  the 
wells — which  they  did  with  great  avidity,  though  it  was  com- 
monly fatal  to  them. 

This  great  scarcity  of  water  was  felt  severely  by  all  the  people 
of  the  camp,  and  by  none  more  than  Park ;  for,  though  Ali  al- 
lowed him  a  skin  for  containing  water,  and,  once  or  twice,  gave 
him  a  small  supply  when  he  was  in  distress,  yet  such  was  the 
barbarous  disposition  of  the  Moors  at  the  wells,  that,  when  his 
boy  attempted  to  fill  the  skin,  he  commonly  received  a  sound 
drubbing  for  his  presumption.  Every  one  was  astonished  that 
the  slave  of  a  Christian  should  attempt  to  draw  water  from 
wells  which  had  been  dug  by  the  followers  of  the  Prophet. 
This  treatment,  at  length,  so  frightened  the  boy  that  he  was 
afraid  to  venture  near  the  wells ;  he  therefore  contented  himself 
with  begging  water  from  the  Negro  slaves  that  attended  the 
camp,  and  Park  followed  his  example,  but  with  very  indifferent 
success ;  for,  though  he  let  no  opportunity  slip,  and  was  very 
urgent  in  his  solicitations,  both  to  the  Moors  and  Negroes,  he  was 
but  ill  supplied,  and  frequently  passed  the  night  in  the  situation 
of  Tantalus.  No  sooner  had  he  shut  his  eyes,  than  fancy  would 
convey  him  to  the  streams  and  rivers  of  his  native  land ;  there, 
as  he  wandered  along  the  verdant  brink,  he  surveyed  the  clear 
stream  with  transport,  and  hastened  to  swallow  the  delightful 
draught ;  but,  alas !  disappointment  awakened  him,  and  he  found 
himself  a  lonely  captive,  perishing  of  thirst  amidst  the  wilds  of 
Africa. 

One  night,  having  solicited  in  vain  for  water  at  the  camp, 
and  being  quite  feverish,  he  resolved  to  try  his  fortune  at  the 
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wells,  which  were  about  half  a  mile  distant.  He  set  out  about 
midnight,  and,  being  guided  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  soon 
arrived  at  the  place,  where  he  found  the  Moors  very  busy  draw- 
ing water.  He  requested  permission  to  drink,  but  was  driven 
away  with  outrageous  abuse.  Passing,  however,  from  one  well 
to  another,  he  came  at  last  to  one  where  there  was  only  an  old 
man  and  two  boys.  He  made  the  same  request  to  this  man, 
and  he  immediately  drew  up  a  bucket  of  water ;  but,  as  Park 
was  about  to  take  hold  of  it,  the  Moor  recollected  that  he  was  a 
Christian,  and  fearing  that  his  bucket  might  be  polluted  by  his 
lips,  he  dashed  the  water  into  the  trough,  and  told  him  to  drink 
from  thence.  Though  this  trough  was  none  of  the  largest,  and 
three  cows  were  already  drinking  in  it,  Park  resolved  to  come 
in  for  his  share,  and,  kneeling  down,  thrust  his  head  between 
two  of  the  cows,  and  drank  with  great  pleasure,  until  the  water 
was  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  cows  began  to  contend  with  each 
other  for  the  last  mouthful. 

At  length  part  of  Ali's  army  prepared  to  set  out  for  Jarra,  in 
order  to  assist  in  some  warlike  operation  in  that  quarter,  and 
Park  was  permitted  to  accompany  it.  From  Jarra  he  hoped  to 
find  an  easy  means  of  escape  from  the  hands  of  these  barbarians. 
His  delight  at  this  prospect  was,  however,  blunted  by  Ali's  de- 
taining his  Negro  boy  as  a  slave.  Park  remonstrated  against 
this,  but  all  the  answer  deigned  by  the  omnipotent  Ali  was,  if 
he  did  not  mount  his  horse  instantly  and  be  ofT,  he  would  de- 
tain him  also. 

On  his  arrival  at  Jarra,  Park  found  the  whole  town  in  confu- 
sion, many  of  the  inhabitants  were  forsaking  it,  carrying  with 
them  their  little  property,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  threatened 
invasion.  Hoping  to  escape  amid  the  confusion.  Park  mounted 
his  horse,  and,  placing  a  bag  of  corn  before  him,  mingled  with 
the  crowd,  and  rode  slowly  along.  This  idea  was,  however, 
quickly  dispelled.  Soon  after  his  arrival  at  the  halting  place, 
Ali's  chief  slave  and  four  Moors  came  up,  and  he  learnt  from 
two  boys,  whom  he  sent  to  overhear  their  conversation,  that 
they  had  come  to  convey  him  back  to  Ali's  camp. 
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Park  had  been  so  barbarously  treated  by  the  Moors  in  the 
captivity  from  which  he  had  thus  fled,  that  he  knew  that  if  again 
exposed  to  it,  he  had  nothing  to  expect  but  death.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  set  off  immediately  for  Bambarra,  and  thus 
escape  from  the  Moorish  kingdom.  He  waited  therefore  till 
midnight,  when  Ali's  messengers  were  asleep. 

About  daybreak,  his  interpreter,  who  had  been  listening  to 
the  Moors  all  night,  came  and  whispered  to  him  that  all  was 
now  quiet.  The  awful  crisis  w^as  now  arrived  when  he  was 
again  either  to  taste  the  blessings  of  freedom,  or  languish  out 
his  days  in  captivity.  A  cold  sw^eat  moistened  his  forehead  as 
he  thought  on  the  dreadful  alternative,  and  reflected  that,  one 
way  or  the  other,  his  fate  must  be  decided  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  day.  But  to  hesitate  was  to  lose  the  only  chance  of 
escape.  So,  taking  up  his  small  bundle  of  necessaries,  he 
stepped  gently  over  the  Negroes,  who  were  sleeping  in  the 
open  air,  and  having  mounted  his  horse,  he  bade  his  interpreter, 
who  had  resolved  to  proceed  no  farther,  farewell. 

He  proceeded  with  great  caution — surveying  each  bush,  and 
frequently  listening  and  looking  behind,  expecting  every 
minute  to  hear  the  sound  of  the  Moorish  horsemen — until  he 
was  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  the  town,  and  had  begun  to 
indulge  the  pleasing  hopes  of  escaping,  when  he  w^as  greatly 
alarmed  to  hear  somebody  holloa  behind  him,  and  looking  back, 
he  saw  three  Moors  on  horseback,  coming  afier  him  at  full 
speed,  whooping  and  brandishing  their  double-barrelled  guns. 
He  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  think  of  escaping,  and  therefore 
turned  back  and  met  them;  when  two  of  them  caught  hold  of 
his  bridle,  one  on  each  side,  and  the  third,  presenting  his  musket, 
told  him  that  he  must  go  back  to  Ali.  When  the  human  mind 
has  for  some  time  been  fluctuating  betw^een  hope  and  despair, 
tortured  with  anxiety,  and  hurried  from  one  extreme  to  another, 
it  affords  a  sort  of  gloomy  relief  to  know  the  worst  that  can 
possibly  happen :  such  was  Park's  situation.  An  indifference 
about  life  and  all  its  enjoyments  had  completely  benumbed  his 
faculties,  and  he  rode  back  with  the  Moors  in  apparent  uncon- 
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cern.  But  a  change  took  place  rauch  sooner  than  he  had  any 
reason  to  expect.  In  passing  through  some  thick  bushes  they 
stopped,  and  one  of  the  Moors  ordered  him  to  untie  his  bundle, 
and  show  them  the  contents.  Having  examined  the  different 
articles,  and  finding  nothing  worth  taking  except  his  cloak, 
which  they  considered  as  a  very  valuable  acquisition,  one  of 
them  pulled  it  from  him,  and  wrapped  it  about  himself.  This 
cloak  had  been  of  great  use  to  Park;  it  served  to  cover  him 
from  the  rains  in  the  day,  and  to  protect  him  from  the  musqui- 
toes  in  the  night ;  he  therefore  earnestly  begged  him  to  return 
it,  and  followed  him  some  little  way  to  obtain  it ;  but,  without 
paying  any  attention  to  this  request,  he  and  one  of  his  com- 
panions rode  otf  with  their  prize.  When  Park  attempted  to 
follow  them,  the  third,  who  had  remained  behind,  struck  his 
horse  over  the  head,  and  presenting  his  musket,  ordered  him  to 
proceed  no  farther.  Park  now  perceived  that  these  men  had 
not  been  sent  by  any  authority  to  apprehend  him,  but  had  pur- 
sued him  solely  with  the  view  to  rob  and  plunder  him.  Turning 
his  horse's  head  therefore  once  more  towards  the  east,  and  ob- 
serving the  Moor  to  follow  in  the  track  of  his  confederates,  he 
congratulated  himself  on  having  escaped  with  his  life,  though 
in  great  distress,  from  such  a  horde  of  barbarians. 

He  was  no  sooner  out  of  sight  of  the  Moor,  than  he  struck 
into  the  woods  to  prevent  being  pursued,  and  kept  pushing  on, 
with  all  possible  speed,  until  he  found  himself  near  some  high 
rocks,  which  he  remembered  to  have  seen  in  his  former  route 
from  Queira  to  Deena ;  and  directing  his  course  a  little  to  the 
northward,  he  fortunately  fell  in  with  the  path. 

Joyful,  however,  as  this  deliverance  was.  Park  had  still 
many  dangers  to  face,  and  many  difficulties  to  overcome,  before 
he  arrived  among  the  Negroes.  His  journal  is  so  minute,  and 
describes  so  admirably  his  feelings  and  sufferings,  that  we  will 
not  attempt  to  diminish  its  interest  by  relating  the  subsequent 
adventures  of  his  journey  in  any  other  language  than  his  own. 

"It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  joy  that  arose  in  my  mind 
when  I  looked  around  and  concluded  that  I  was  out  of  danger. 
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I  felt  like  one  recovered  from  sickness;  I  breathed  freer;  I 
found  unusual  lightness  in  my  limbs  ;  even  the  desert  looked 
pleasant ;  and  I  dreaded  nothing  so  much  as  falling  in  with 
some  wandering  parties  of  Moors,  who  might  convey  me 
back  to  the  land  of  thieves  and  murderers  from  which  I  had 
just  escaped. 

"  I  soon  became  sensible,  however,  that  my  situation  was 
very  deplorable,  for  I  had  no  means  of  procuring  food,  nor 
prospect  of  finding  water.  About  ten  o'clock,  perceiving  a 
herd  of  goats  feeding  close  to  the  road,  I  took  a  circuitous  route 
to  avoid  being  seen  ;  and  continued  travelling  through  the 
wilderness,  directing  my  course  by  compass  nearly  east-south- 
east, in  order  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  some  town  or  village 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bambarra. 

"  A  little  after  noon,  when  the  burning  heat  of  the  sun  w^as 
reflected  with  double  violence  from  the  hot  sand,  and  the  dis- 
tant ridges  of  the  hills,  seen  through  the  ascending  vapour, 
seemed  to  wave  and  fluctuate  like  the  unsettled  sea,  I  became 
faint  with  thirst,  and  climbed  a  tree  in  hopes  of  seeing  distant 
smoke,  or  some  other  appearance  of  a  human  habitation;  but  in 
vain :  nothing  appeared  all  around  but  thick  underwood,  and 
hillocks  of  white  sand. 

"  About  four  o'clock  I  came  suddenly  upon  a  large  herd  of 
goats,  and  pulling  my  horse  into  a  bush,  I  watched  to  observe  if 
the  keepers  were  Moors  or  Negroes.  In  a  little  time  I  perceived 
two  Moorish  boys,  and  with  some  difficulty  persuaded  them  to 
approach  me.  They  informed  me  that  the  herd  belonged  to 
Ali,  and  that  they  were  going  to  Deena,  where  the  water  was 
more  plentiful,  and  where  they  intended  to  stay  until  the  rain 
had  filled  the  pools  in  the  desert.  They  showed  me  their  empty 
water-skins,  and  told  me  that  they  had  seen  no  water  in  the 
w^oods.  This  account  afforded  me  but  little  consolation  ;  how- 
ever, it  was  in  vain  to  repine,  and  I  pushed  on  as  fast  as 
possible,  in  hopes  of  reaching  some  watering-place  in  the  course 
of  the  night.  My  thirst  was  by  this  time  become  insufferable  ; 
ray  mouth  was  parched  and  inflamed  ;  a  sudden  dimness  would 
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frequently  come  over  ray  eyes,  with  other  symptoms  of  fainting  ; 
and  my  horse  being  very  much  fatigued,  I  began  seriously  to 
apprehend  that  I  should  perish  of  thirst.  To  relieve  the 
burning  pain  in  my  mouth  and  throat,  I  chewed  the  leaves  of 
different  shrubs,  but  found  them  all  bitter,  and  of  no  service  to 
me. 

"A  little  before  sunset,  having  reached  the  top  of  a  gentle 
rising,  I  climbed  a  high  tree,  from  the  topmost  branches  of  which 
I  cast  a  melancholy  look  over  the  barren  wilderness,  but 
without  discovering  the  most  distant  trace  of  a  human  dwelling. 
The  same  dismal  uniformity  of  shrubs  and  sand  every  where 
presented  itself,  and  the  horizon  was  as  level  and  uninterrupted 
as  that  of  the  sea. 

"  Descending  from  the  tree,  I  found  my  horse  devouring  the 
stubble  and  brushwood  with  great  avidity  ;  and  as  I  was  now  too 
faint  to  attempt  walking,  and  my  horse  too  much  fatigued  to  carry 
me,  I  thought  it  but  an  act  of  humanity,  and  perhaps  the  last  I 
should  ever  have  it  in  my  power  to  perform,  to  take  off  his  bridle, 
and  let  him  shift  for  himself;  in  doing  which  I  was  suddenly 
affected  with  sickness  and  giddiness,  and  falling  upon  the  sand, 
felt  as  if  the  hour  of  death  was  fast  approaching.  Here,  then, 
thought  I,  after  a  short  but  ineffectual  struggle,  terminate  all  my 
hopes  of  being  useful  in  ray  day  and  generation  :  here  must  the 
short  span  of  my  life  come  to  an  end.  I  cast  (as  I  believed)  a 
last  look  on  the  surrounding  scene,  and  whilst  I  reflected  on 
the  awful  change  that  w^as  about  to  take  place,  this  world  with 
its  enjoyments  seemed  to  vanish  from  my  recollection.  Nature, 
however,  at  length  resumed  its  functions,  and  on  recovering  ray 
senses,  I  found  rayself  stretched  upon  the  sand,  with  the  bridle 
still  in  ray  hand,  and  the  sun  just  sinking  behind  the  trees.  I 
now  suramoned  all  ray  resolution,  and  determined  to  make 
another  effort  to  prolong  my  existence  ;  and  as  the  evening  was 
somewhat  cool,  I  resolved  to  travel  as  far  as  my  limbs  would 
carry  rae,  in  hopes  of  reaching  (my  only  resource)  a  watering- 
place.  With  this  view,  I  put  the  bridle  on  my  horse,  and 
driving  him  before  me,  went  slowly  along  for  about  an  hour, 
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when  I  perceived  some  lightning  from  the  north-east — a  most 
delightful  sight,  for  it  promised  rain.  The  darkness  and  light- 
ning increased  very  rapidly,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  I  heard 
the  wind  roaring  among  the  bushes.  I  had  already  opened  ray 
mouth  to  receive  the  refreshing  drops  which  I  expected,  but  I 
was  instantly  covered  with  a  cloud  of  sand,  driven  with  such 
force  by  the  wind  as  to  give  a  very  disagreeable  sensation  to  my 
face  and  arms,  and  I  was  obliged  to  mount  my  horse,  and  stop 
under  a  bush,  to  prevent  being  suffocated.  The  sand  continued 
to  fly  in  amazing  quantities  for  nearly  an  hour,  after  which  I 
again  set  forward,  and  travelled  with  difficulty  until  ten  o'clock. 
About  this  time  I  was  agreeably  surprised  by  some  very  vivid 
flashes  of  lightning,  followed  by  a  few  heavy  drops  of  rain.  In 
a  little  time  the  sand  ceased  to  fly,  and  I  alighted  and  spread 
out  all  my  clean  clothes  to  collect  the  rain,  which  at  length  I 
saw  would  certainly  fall.  For  more  than  an  hour  it  rained 
plentifully,  and  I  quenched  my  thirst  by  wringing  and  sucking 
my  clothes. 

"  There  being  no  moon,  it  was  remarkably  dark,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  lead  my  horse,  and  direct  my  way  by  the  com- 
pass, which  the  lightning  enabled  me  to  observe.  In  this 
manner  I  travelled  with  tolerable  expedition  until  past  midnight, 
when  the  lightning  becoming  more  distant,  I  was  under  the 
necessity  of  groping  along,  to  the  no  small  danger  of  my  hands 
and  eyes.  About  two  o'clock  my  horse  started  at  something, 
and  looking  round,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  a 
light  at  a  short  distance  among  the  trees ;  and  supposing  it  to 
be  a  town,  I  groped  along  the  sand  in  hopes  of  finding  corn- 
stalks, cotton,  or  other  appearances  of  cultivation,  but  found 
none.  As  I  approached,  I  perceived  a  number  of  other  lights 
in  different  places,  and  began  to  suspect  that  I  had  fallen  upon 
a  party  of  Moors.  However,  in  my  present  situation,  I  was 
resolved  to  see  who  they  were,  if  I  could  do  it  with  safety.  I 
accordingly  led  my  horse  cautiously  towards  the  light,  and 
heard,  by  the  lowing  of  the  cattle,  and  the  clamorous  tongues 
of  the  herdsmen,  that  it  was  a  watering-place,  and  most  likely 
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belonged  to  the  Moors.  Delightful  as  the  sound  of  the  human 
voice  was  to  me,  I  resolved  once  more  to  strike  into  the  woods, 
and  rather  run  the  risk  of  perishing  of  hunger  than  trust  my- 
self again  in  their  hands ;  but  being  still  thirsty,  and  dreading 
the  approach  of  the  burning  day,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  search 
for  the  wells,  which  I  expected  to  find  at  no  great  distance. 
In  this  pursuit,  I  inadvertently  approached  so  near  to  one  of  the 
tents  as  to  be  perceived  by  a  woman,  who  immediately  screamed 
out.  Two  people  came  running  to  her  assistance  from  some 
neighbouring  tents,  and  passed  so  very  near  to  me  that  I  thought 
I  was  discovered,  and  hastened  again  into  the  woods. 

"  About  a  mile  from  this  place,  I  heard  a  loud  and  confused 
noise  somewhere  to  the  right  of  my  course,  and  in  a  short  time 
was  happy  to  find  it  was  the  croaking  of  frogs,  which  was  hea- 
venly music  to  my  ears.  I  followed  the  sound,  and  at  daybreak 
arrived  at  some  shallow  muddy  pools,  so  full  of  frogs  that  it  was 
difficult  to  discern  the  water.  The  noise  they  made  frightened 
my  horse,  and  I  was  obliged  to  keep  them  quiet  by  beating  the 
water  with  a  branch,  until  he  had  drunk.  Having  here 
quenched  my  thirst,  I  ascended  a  tree,  and,  the  morning  being 
calm,  I  soon  perceived  the  smoke  of  the  watering-place  which 
I  had  passed  in  the  night,  and  observed  another  pillar  of  smoke 
east-south-east,  distant  twelve  or  fourteen  miles.  Towards  this 
I  directed  my  route,  and  reached  the  cultivated  ground  a  little 
before  eleven  o'clock,  where,  seeing  a  number  of  Negroes  at 
w^ork  planting  corn,  I  inquired  the  name  of  the  town,  and  was 
informed  that  it  was  a  Foulah  village  belonging  to  Ali,  called 
Shrilla.  I  had  now  some  doubts  about  entering  it ;  but,  my 
horse  being  very  much  fatigued,  and  the  day  growing  hot — not 
to  mention  the  pangs  of  hunger  which  began  to  assail  me — I 
resolved  to  venture,  and  accordingly  rode  up  to  the  dooty's 
house,  where  I  was  unfortunately  denied  admittance,  and  could 
not  obtain  even  a  handful  of  corn,  either  for  myself  or  horse. 
Turning  from  this  inhospitable  door,  I  rode  slowly  out  of  the 
town,  and,  perceiving  some  low  scattered  huts  without  the 
walls,  I  directed  my  route  towards  them,  knowing  that  in  Africa, 
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as  well  as  in  Europe,  hospitality  does  not  always  prefer  the 
highest  dwellings.  At  the  door  of  one  of  these  huts,  an  old 
motherly-looking  woman  sat,  spinning  cotton.  I  made  signs  to 
her  that  I  was  hungry,  and  inquired  if  she  had  any  victuals  with 
her  in  the  hut.  She  immediately  laid  dow^n  her  distaff,  and  de- 
sired me,  in  Arabic,  to  come  in.  When  I  had  seated  myself 
upon  the  floor,  she  set  before  me  a  dish  of  kouskous  that  had 
been  left  the  preceding  night,  of  which  I  made  a  tolerable  meal ; 
and  in  return  for  this  kindness  I  gave  her  one  of  my  pocket 
handkerchiefs,  begging  at  the  same  time  a  little  corn  for  my 
horse,  which  she  readily  brought  me. 

"  Overcome  with  joy  at  so  unexpected  a  deliverance,  I  lifted 
up  my  eyes  to  heaven,  and,  whilst  my  heart  swelled  with  grati- 
tude, I  returned  thanks  to  that  gracious  and  bountiful  Being 
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whose  power  had  supported  me  under  so  many  dangers,  and 
had  now  spread  for  me  a  table  in  the  wilderness." 

Continuing  his  course,  Park  arrived  at  Wawra,  a  Negro  town, 
whence  he  travelled  to  Sego,  in  company  with  some  fugitives, 
who,  unable  to  live  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Moors,  were  going 
to  settle  in  Bambarra.  The  greater  part  of  the  way  he  had  to 
drive  his  horse  before  hira,  as  it  had  become  too  weak  to  carry 
him.  As  he  approached  Sego,  his  heart  beat  with  expectation, 
as  here  he  was  informed  he  would  see  the  river  Niger,  one  of 
the  great  objects  of  his  mission.  At  length,  as  they  rode  over 
some  marshy  ground,  anxiously  bending  his  eyes  in  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  expected  to  see  the  river,  one  of  his  compa- 
nions called  out,  "  Geo  ajilli .'" — <<  See  the  water !" — and,  look- 
ing forwards.  Park  beheld,  with  infinite  pleasure,  the  long- 
sought-for  majestic  Niger,  glittering  in  the  morning  sun,  as 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster.  He  hastened  to  the 
brink,  and,  having  drunk  of  the  water,  he  lifted  up  his  fervent 
thanks  in  prayer  to  the  great  Ruler  of  all  things  for  having  thus 
far  crowned  his  labours  with  success ! 

Park,  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for  having  guided  him  so  far  on 
his  perilous  journey  in  safety,  now  only  waited  on  the  banks  of 
Niger  for  an  opportunity  to  cross  over  to  Sego,  to  present  him- 
self before  the  king  of  Bambarra.  While  he  waited  for  a  canoe 
for  this  purpose,  one  of  his  majesty's  chief  men  came  to  him 
and  told  him  that  the  King  could  not  possibly  see  him  till  he 
knew  the  object  of  his  journey,  and  that  he  must  not  presume 
to  cross  the  river  without  the  king's  permission.  He  therefore 
advised  him  to  go  to  a  village  at  some  distance  for  the  night, 
and  that  he  would  come  to  hira,  and  direct  hira  how  to  proceed 
in  the  morning.  Discouraging  as  this  was,  there  was  no  help 
for  it.  Park  therefore  proceeded  to  the  village,  but  no  one 
there  would  admit  hira  into  their  house,  looking  upon  his  white 
skin  and  strange  dress  with  astonishraent  and  fear.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  sit  all  day  without  food  under  the  shade  of 
a  tree,  and  with  the  prospect  of  being  obliged  to  climb  into  the 
branches  to  seek  refuge  from  the  wild  beasts  during  the  night, 
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when,  about  sunset,  a  woman  returning  from  her  labours  in  the 
field  stopped  to  look  at  him.  Seeing  that  he  was  weary  and 
dejected,  she  inquired  into  his  situation.  On  learning  his  dis- 
tress she  took  up  the  saddle  and  bridle,  which  he  had  taken 
from  his  horse,  that  it  might  graze  at  liberty,  and  desired  him 
to  follow  her.  <<  Having  conducted  me  to  her  hut,"  says  Park, 
"  she  lighted  up  a  lamp,  spread  a  mat  on  the  floor,  and  told  me 
I  might  remain  there  for  the  night.  Finding  that  I  was  very 
hungry,  she  said  she  would  procure  me  something  to  eat.  She 
accordingly  went  out,  and  returned  in  a  short  time  with  a  very 
fine  fish,  which,  having  caused  to  be  half  broiled  upon  some 
embers,  she  gave  me  for  supper.  The  rites  of  hospitality  being 
thus  performed  towards  a  stranger  in  distress,  my  worthy  bene- 
factress, pointing  to  the  mat,  and  telling  me  I  might  sleep  there 
without  apprehension,  called  to  the  female  part  of  her  family, 
who  had  stood  gazing  on  me  all  the  while  in  fixed  astonishment, 
to  resume  their  task  of  spinning  cotton,  in  which  they  continued 
to  employ  themselves  great  part  of  the  night.  They  lightened 
their  labour  by  songs,  one  of  which  was  composed  extempore, 
for  I  was  myself  the  subject  of  it.  It  was  sung  by  one  of  the 
young  women,  the  rest  joining  in  a  sort  of  chorus.  The  air 
was  sweet  and  plaintive,  and  the  words,  literally  translated, 
were  these  : — '  The  winds  roared,  and  the  rains  fell.  The  poor 
white  man,  faint  and  weary,  came  and  sat  under  our  tree.  He 
has  no  mother  to  bring  him  milk — no  wife  to  grind  his  corn.' 
Chorus. — « Let  us  pity  the  white  man,  no  mother  has  he,' 
&c.,  &c.  Trifling  as  this  recital  may  appear  to  the  reader,  to  a 
person  in  my  situation  the  circumstance  was  affecting  in  the 
highest  degree.  I  was  oppressed  by  such  unexpected  kindness, 
and  sleep  fled  from  my  eyes.  In  the  morning  I  presented  my 
compassionate  landlady  with  two  of  the  four  brass  buttons  which 
remained  on  ray  waistcoat — the  only  recompense  I  could  make 
her." 

In  the  morning  a  messenger  arrived  from  the  king  to  inquire 
whether  Park  had  brought  any  present  for  him ;  and  seemed 
much  disappointed  to  learn  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  every 
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thing  by  the  Moors.  Park  wished  to  accompany  him  to  see 
his  majesty,  but  this  the  messenger  refused  to  agree  to,  telling 
him  to  wait  till  the  afternoon,  when  the  king  would  send  for 
him.  In  the  afternoon,  accordingly,  another  messenger  came 
to  tell  him  that  it  was  his  majesty's  pleasure  that  he  should  de- 
part immediately  from  the  village,  and  that,  as  he  was  unwill- 
ing to  send  away  from  his  kingdom  a  white  man  in  distress,  he 
had  sent  him  a  present  of  five  thousand  cowries,  to  purchase 
provisions  in  the  course  of  his  journey.  These  cowries  are  little 
shells,  which  are  there  used  as  money,  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  being  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  one  shilling. 

Park  accordingly  set  out,  and,  after  narrowly  escaping  being 
destroyed  by  a  lion,  to  which  he  passed  quite  close  as  it  lay 
concealed  under  a  bush,  he  arrived  at  Modiboo,  a  delightful 
village  pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger.  Shortly 
after  leaving  this  place  his  horse,  the  worn  out  associate  of  his 
adventures,  fell,  and  finding  all  the  efforts  of  himself  and  his 
guide  unable  to  set  it  again  on  its  legs,  he  sat  down  beside  it, 
and  waited  for  some  time,  expecting  it  to  recover.  Finding, 
however,  that  it  did  not  revive,  he  took  off  the  saddle  and 
bridle,  and,  placing  a  quantity  of  grass  before  it,  reluctantly  left 
it,  his  heart  filled  with  the  sad  apprehension  that  he  might  him- 
self in  a  short  time  lie  down  and  perish  of  fatigue  and  hunger 
in  the  same  miserable  manner ! 

He  had  now  arrived  at  Moorzan,  and  finding  the  people  still 
hostile  ;  his  poor  horse,  as  he  then  thought,  dead,  and  himself 
reduced  to  poverty  ;  his  clothes  in  rags,  and  the  present  of  the 
king  of  Bambarra  nearly  exhausted  ;  and,  moreover,  being  in- 
formed that  the  farther  he  advanced  in  the  direction  in  which 
he  was  now  travelling,  he  was  going  more  and  more  within  the 
power  of  the  fanatic  Moors,  from  whom  he  had  already  suffered 
so  much ;  he  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Gambia. 

He  accordingly  set  out,  and  was  fortunate  enough  once  more 
to  regain  his  horse,  which  had  in  the  interval  recovered  suffi- 
cient strength  to  resume  its  journey.  The  same  variety  of  ad- 
ventures a\yaited  his  return  which  he  had  encountered  on  his 
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journey  eastward  ;  sometimes  in  danger  of  absolute  starvation, 
and  frequently  forced  to  spend  the  night  in  the  open  air,  or  in 
some  deserted  hut ;  fording  or  swimming  across  the  numerous 
creeks  or  tributaries  which  intersected  his  w^ay,  pushing  his 
horse  before  him,  or  dragging  it  over  by  the  bridle  which  he 
carried  in  his  teeth  while  he  swam  over.  From  such  adven- 
tures, fortunately,  he  suffered  no  inconvenience.  His  notes  and 
memorandums  were  secured  from  wet  in  his  hat ;  the  rain  and 
dew  kept  his  clothes  constantly  wet,  and  the  roads  being  very 
deep  and  full  of  mud,  such  a  washing  was  sometimes  pleasant, 
and  often  necessary. 

Such  adventures  were  not,  however,  the  worst  to  which  he 
w^as  subjected.  Shortly  after  leaving  a  romantic  village  called 
Kooma,  where  he  had  been  most  hospitably  treated,  he  was 
overtaken  by  a  party  of  banditti.  Hearing  some  one  calling  to 
him,  he  looked  back  and  saw  six  or  eight  men  approaching. 
He  stopped  till  they  all  came  up,  when  they  informed  him  that 
the  king  of  the  Foulahs  had  sent  them  on  purpose  to  bring  him, 
his  horse,  and  every  thing  that  belonged  to  him,  to  Fooladoo, 
and  that  therefore  he  must  turn  back,  and  go  along  with  them. 
Without  hesitating  a  moment.  Park  turned  round  and  followed 
them.  They  travelled  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  ex- 
changing a  word  ;  when,  coming  to  a  dark  place  in  the  wood, 
one  of  them  said,  in  the  Mandingo  language,  "  This  place  will 
do,"  and  immediately  snatched  Park's  hat  from  his  head.  Though 
he  was  by  no  means  free  from  apprehension,  yet  our  traveller 
resolved  to  show  as  few  signs  of  fear  as  possible,  and  therefore 
told  them  that,  unless  his  hat  was  returned  to  him,  he  should 
proceed  no  further.  But  before  he  had  time  to  receive  an 
answer,  another  drew  his  knife,  and,  seizing  upon  a  metal  button 
w^hich  remained  upon  Park's  waistcoat,  cut  it  off,  and  put  it  into 
his  pocket.  Their  intentions  were  now  obvious,  and  he  thought 
that  the  easier  they  were  permitted  to  rob  him  of  every  thing, 
the  less  he  had  to  fear.  He  therefore  allowed  them  to  search 
his  pockets  without  resistance,  and  examine  every  part  of  his 
apparel,  which  they  did  with  the  most  scrupulous  exactness :  at 
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last,  to  make  sure  work,  they  stripped  him  quite  naked.  Even 
his  half  boots  (though  the  sole  of  one  of  them  was  lied  to  his 
foot  with  a  broken  bridle-rein)  were  minutely  inspected.  Whilst 
they  were  examining  the  plunder.  Park  begged  them,  with 
great  earnestness,  to  return  his  pocket  compass ;  but  when  he 
pointed  to  it,  as  it  was  lying  on  the  ground,  one  of  the  banditti, 
thinking  he  was  about  to  take  it  up,  cocked  his  musket,  and 
threatened  to  lay  him  dead  on  the  spot  if  he  presumed  to  put 
his  hand  upon  it.  After  this,  some  of  them  went  away  with 
his  horse,  and  the  remainder  stood  considering  whether  they 
should  leave  him  quite  naked,  or  allow  him  something  to  shelter 
him  from  the  sun.  Humanity  at  last  prevailed :  they  returned 
him  the  worst  of  the  two  shirts,  and  a  pair  of  trousers ;  and,  as 
they  went  away,  one  of  them  threw  back  his  hat,  in  the  crown 
of  which  he  kept  his  memorandums,  and  this  was  probably  the 
reason  they  did  not  wish  to  keep  it. 

i«  After  they  were  gone,"  says  Park,  <<  I  sat  for  some  time 
lookins:  around  me  with  amazerrient  and  terror.  Whichever 
way  I  turned,  nothing  appeared  but  danger  and  difficulty.  I 
saw  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  wilderness,  in  the  depth  of  the 
rainy  season — naked  and  alone,  surrounded  by  savage  animals, 
and  men  still  more  savage.  I  was  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  European  settlement.  All  these  circumstances  crowded 
at  once  on  my  recollection,  and  I  confess  that  my  spirits  began 
to  fail  me.  I  considered  my  fate  as  certain,  and  that  I  had  no 
alternative  but  to  lie  down  and  perish.  The  influence  of  reli- 
gion, however,  aided  and  supported  me.  I  reflected  that  no 
human  prudence  or  foresight  could  possibly  have  averted  my 
present  sufferings.  I  was  indeed  a  stranger  in  a  strange  land, 
yet  I  was  still  under  the  protecting  eye  of  that  Providence  who 
has  condescended  to  call  himself  the  stranger's  friend.  At  this 
moment,  painful  as  my  reflections  were,  the  extraordinary  beauty 
of  a  small  moss  in  fructification  irresistibly  caught  my  eye.  I 
mention  this  to  show  from  what  trifling  circumstances  the  mind 
"will  sometimes  derive  consolation  ;  for,  though  the  whole  plant 
was  not  larger  than  the  top  of  one  of  my  fingers,  I  could  not 
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contemplate  the  delicate  conformation  of  its  roots,  leaves,  and 
capsula,  without  admiration.  Can  that  Being,  thought  I,  who 
planted,  \vatered,  and  brought  to  perfection,  in  this  obscure 
part  of  the  world,  a  thing  which  appears  of  so  small  importance 
look  with  unconcern  upon  the  situation  and  sufferings  of  crea- 
tures formed  after  his  own  image  ?  Surely  not !  Reflections 
like  these  would  not  allow  me  to  despair.  I  started  up,  and, 
disregarding  both  hunger  and  fatigue,  travelled  forwards,  assured 
that  relief  was  at  hand,  and  I  was  not  disappointed.  In  a  short 
time  I  came  to  a  small  village,  at  the  entrance  of  which  I  over- 
took two  shepherds  who  had  started  whh  me  from  Kooma. 
They  were  much  surprised  to  see  me  ;  for  they  said,  they  never 
doubted  that  the  Foulahs,  when  they  had  robbed,  had  murdered 
me.  Departing  from  this  village,  we  travelled  over  several 
rocky  ridges,  and  at  sunset  arrived  at  Sibidooloo,  the  frontier 
town  of  the  kingdom  of  Manding." 

The  dooty,  or  chief  man,  of  the  town  of  Sibidooloo,  being  a 
person  of  great  benevolence,  commiserated  the  sufferings  of 
Park,  and  no  sooner  had  the  latter  finished  the  recital  of  his 
robbery  than,  taking  his  pipe  from  his  mouth  and  tossing  up  the 
sleeve  of  his  cloak  with  an  indignant  air,  he  said  to  him,  "  Sit 
down  ;  you  shall  have  everything  restored  to  you  :  I  have  sworn 
it!"  and  then,  turning  to  an  attendant,  he  said,  "Give  the 
white  man  a  draught  of  water,  and,  with  the  first  light  of  the 
morninof,  so  over  the  hills  and  inform  the  dooty  of  Bammakoo 
that  a  poor  v.'hite  man,  the  king  of  Bambarra's  stranger,  has 
been  robbed  by  the  king  of  Fooladoo's  people."  He  then  in- 
vited Park  to  remain  with  him  till  the  return  of  the  messenger, 
and  conducted  him  to  a  hut  and  supplied  him  with  food. 

Park  now  began  to  suffer  from  attacks  of  fever,  and,  fearful 
of  tasking  the  benevolence  of  his  kind  host  too  highly,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Wonda,  where  he  w^as  asked  to  remain  till  he  ob- 
tained some  intelligence  of  the  property  of  which  he  had  been 
plundered.  After  waiting  there  some  days,  the  messengers  at 
length  returned,  bringing  with  them  his  horse  and  clothes,  but 
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unfortunately  his  pocket  compass,  his  guide  in  all  his  wander- 
ings, was  broken,  and  he  could  not  repair  it. 

In  the  mean  time  his  illness  increased,  and,  fearful  of  being 
a  burden  on  his  hospitable  entertainer,  especially  as  there  was 
then  a  very  great  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  country — little 
short,  in  fact,  of  a  famine,  he  prepared  to  resume  his  journey. 
As  his  horse  was  now  almost  useless  to  him,  the  roads  being 
in  a  great  measure  impassable  on  horseback,  he  presented  it  to 
his  landlord,  and  requested  him  to  send  the  saddle  and  bridle 
to  the  mansa  of  Sibidooloo,  who  had  so  kindly  interested  him- 
self in  recovering  his  goods  from  the  robbers. 

When  Park  reached  Kamalia,  his  illness  had  so  much  in- 
creased that  he  was  subject  to  occasional  attacks  of  delirium 
during  the  night.  At  this  place  he  was  fortunately  conducted 
to  the  house  of  a  person  named  Karfa  Taura,  who,  though  a 
dealer  in  slaves,  was  a  man  of  kind  and  humane  disposition. 
Park  found  him  reading  an  Arabic  book  to  several  persons. 
Karfa  asked  Park  if  he  understood  Arabic,  and,  on  being  an- 
swered in  the  negative,  he  desired  one  of  his  attendants  to  show 
him  a  curious  litde  book,  which  he  had  brought  from  the  west 
country,  in  one  of  his  excursions  thither.  It  was  an  English 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He  expressed  great  joy  when  Park 
told  him  that  he  could  read  it.  Perceiving  from  this  that  he 
was  an  Englishman,  Karfa  promised  him  all  the  assistance  in 
his  power,  and  told  him  that  it  was  impossible  to  reach  the 
Gambia  during  the  rainy  season  ;  but  that  he  himself  intended, 
so  soon  as  the  rivers  were  fordable,  to  set  out  for  that  place  with 
a  gang  of  slaves,  and  advised  Park  to  remain  and  accompany 
him,  adding  that,  if  it  was  impossible  for  a  caravan  of  natives 
to  travel  the  country  during  the  rainy  season,  it  was  idle  for 
an  European  to  think  of  attempting  it. 

Park  had  now  indeed  no  alternative.  His  money  was  all 
spent,  so  that  in  his  farther  progress  he  must  either  beg  his  way 
from  place  to  place,  or  perish  from  want.  He  therefore  ac- 
cepted Karfa's  offer,  and  arranged  with  him  how  he  was  to  be 
recompensed  on  their  arrival  at  the  Gambia.     "  Thus  was  I 
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delivered,"  says  Park,  "by  the  friendly  care  of  this  benevolent 
Negro,  from  a  situation  truly  deplorable.  Distress  and  famine 
pressed  hard  upon  me :  I  had  before  me  the  gloomy  wilds  of 
Jallonkadoo,  where  the  traveller  sees  no  habitation  for  five  suc- 
cessive days.  I  had  observed  at  a  distance  the  rapid  course 
of  the  river  Kokoro,  and  had  almost  marked  out  the  place 
where  I  was  doomed,  I  thought,  to  perish,  when  this  friendly 
Negro  stretched  out  his  hospitable  hand  to  help  me." 

Karfa  gave  Park  a  hut  to  sleep  in,  and  furnished  it  after  the 
simple  manner  of  the  country,  with  a  mat  to  serve  him  for  a 
bed,  and  a  small  calabash  to  hold  a  supply  of  water.  From  his 
own  table  he  sent  our  traveller  two  meals  a  day,  and  ordered 
his  slaves  to  supply  him  with  firewood  and  water.  But  not 
even  the  kindness  of  Karfa,  or  the  quiet  and  security  in  which 
he  now  was,  could  arrest  the  progress  of  the  fever  which  had 
been  threatening  for  some  time  to  put  a  sudden  stop  to  his  ca- 
reer. For  five  weeks  after  he  took  up  his  dwelling  with  Karfa, 
he  was  so  ill  that  he  could  scarcely  walk — far  away  from  the 
kind  assistance  of  mother  or  friend,  and  seldom  visited  by  any 
one  but  his  benevolent  landlord.  Sometimes  he  would  crawl 
out  of  the  hut  and  sit  a  few  hours  in  the  open  air ;  at  other  times 
he  was  unable  to  rise  from  his  mat,  and  passed  the  lingering 
hours  in  a  very  gloomy  and  solitary  manner.  When  the  rains 
became  less  frequent,  and  the  country  began  to  grow  dry,  the 
fever  abated;  but  it  left  him  in  such  a  debilitated  state  that  he 
could  scarcely  stand  upright,  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he 
could  carry  even  his  mat  to  the  shade  of  a  tamarind  tree,  which 
stood  at  a  short  distance,  to  enjoy  the  refreshing  smell  of  the 
cornfields,  and  delight  his  eyes  with  a  prospect  of  the  country. 
At  length  he  had  the  pleasure  to  find  himself  in  a  state  of  con- 
valescence, to  which  the  benevolent  and  simple  manners  of  the 
Negroes,  and  the  perusal  of  the  invaluable  little  volume  with 
which  his  host  had  supplied  him,  greatly  contributed. 

The  long  wished-for  day  at  last  arrived,  and  Park  set  out  on 
his  return  to  the  Gambia.  The  party  with  which  he  travelled 
consisted  of  slave-merchants  and  their  gangs  of  slaves,  who  were 
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travelling  to  Gambia  with  the  poor  creatures  to  sell  them  to  the 
traders,  who  sent  them  to  the  West  Indies.  The  miserable  suf- 
ferings to  which  these  wretched  beings  were  subjected  on  their 
journey  is  almost  beyond  description.  Several  of  them  died 
from  fatigue,  or,  unable  to  proceed,  were  abandoned  to  their 
fate  in  the  midst  of  the  desert,  where  they  were  probably  soon 
devoured  by  the  wild  beasts.  J.    ' 

The  sufferings  of  one  poor  creature,  a  female  slave,  named 
Nealee,  will  be  sufficient  to  show  you  how  much  misery  is 
sometimes  experienced  during  these  journeys,  now,  happdy,  less 
frequent  than  when  Park  travelled,  but  still,  alas,  too  common. 
Five  days  after  they  started  the  party  was  attacked  by  an 
immense  swarm  of  bees,  which  they  had  disturbed  in  attempt- 
ing to  rob  them  of  their  honey.  Every  one  ran  off  as  fast  as 
he  could,  but  most  of  them  were  stung  very  severely.  ^  Poor 
Nealee,  who,  from  her  previous  sufferings  from  pains  in  her 
legs,  was  unable  to  escape,  crept  to  a  stream  which  was  close 
by,  hoping  to  defend  herself  from  the  bees  by  throwing  water 
over  her  body.  This  was  not,  however,  effectual.  She  was 
stung  in  the  most  dreadful  manner. 

When  the  stings  had  been  picked  out,  she  was  washed  with 
water,  and  then  rubbed  with  bruised  leaves ;  but  the  wretched 
woman  obstinately  refused  to  proceed  any  farther,  declaring 
that  she  would  rather  die  than  walk  another  step.  As  entreaties 
and  threats  were  alike  in  vain,  the  whip  was  at  length  applied  ; 
and  after  bearing  patiently  a  few  strokes,  she  started  up,  and 
walked  with  tolerable  expedition  for  four  or  five  hours,  when 
she  attempted  to  run  away,  but  was  so  very  weak  that  she  fell 
down  in  the  grass.  Though  she  was  unable  to  rise,  the  whip 
was  a  second  time  applied,  but  without  effect,  upon  which 
Karfa  desired  two  of  the  attendants  to  place  her  upon  the  ass 
which  carried  the  provisions;  but  she  could  not  sit  erect,  and 
the  ass  being  very  refractory,  it  was  found  impossible  to  carry 
her  forward  in  that  manner.  Unwilling,  however,  to  abandon 
her,  the  day's  journey  being  nearly  ended,  they  made  a  sort  of 
litter  of  bamboo  canes,  upon  which  she  was  placed,  and  tied 
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on  it  with  slips  of  bark ;  this  litter  was  carried  upon  the  heads 
of  two  slaves,  one  walking  before  the  other,  and  they  were  fol- 
lowed by  two  others,  who  relieved  them  occasionally.  In  this 
manner  the  woman  was  carried  forward  until  it  was  dark. 

At  daybreak  on  the  following  morning,  poor  Nealee  was 
awakened,  but  her  limbs  were  now  become  so  stiff  and  painful 
that  she  could  neither  walk  nor  stand ;  she  was  therefore  lifted 
like  a  corpse  upon  the  back  of  the  ass,  and  the  attendants  endea- 
voured to  secure  her  in  that  situation  by  fastening  her  hands 
together  under  the  ass's  neck,  and  her  feet  under  the  belly,  with 
long  slips  of  bark ;  but  the  ass  was  so  very  unruly  that  no  sort 
of  treatment  could  induce  him  to  proceed  with  his  load,  and  as 
Nealee  made  no  exertion  to  prevent  herself  from  falling,  she  w^as 
quickly  thrown  off,  and  had  one  of  her  legs  much  bruised. 
Every  attempt  to  carry  her  forward  being  thus  found  ineffectual, 
the  general  cry  was  ^^  Kang-fegij  kang-tegiP^  "Cut  her 
throat,  cut  her  throat '." — "  an  operation,"  says  Park,  "  which  I 
did  not  wish  to  see  performed,  and  therefore  marched  onwards 
with  the  foremost  of  the  gang.  I  had  not  walked  above  a  mile, 
when  one  of  Karfa's  domestic  slaves  came  up  to  me  with  poor 
Nealee's  garment  upon  the  end  of  his  bow,  and  exclaimed, 
<  JYealee  affeeleetaP  <■  Nealee  is  lost !'  I  asked  him  whether  the 
garment  had  been  given  him  as  a  reward  for  cutting  her  throat ; 
he  replied  that  Karfa  and  the  schoolmaster  would  not  consent 
to  that  measure,  but  had  left  her  on  the  road,  w^here  undoubt- 
edly she  soon  perished !" 

In  this  manner  they  proceeded,  halting  occasionally  for  re- 
freshment at  the  villages  on  the  route,  as  opportunity  offered. 
They  were,  however,  on  one  occasion  obliged  to  alter  their 
course,  in  consequence  of  information  which  they  received  that 
two  hundred  Jallonkas  had  assembled  near  a  town  which  they 
were  expected  to  pass,  with  a  view  to  plunder  them.  Few 
adventures  distinguish  their  farther  progress.  Park  reached  the 
Gambia  in  the  beginning  of  November,  where  he  was  received 
in  the  same  hospitable  manner  as  at  first  by  his  friend.  Dr. 
Laidley.     Karfa's  kindness  and  consideration  for  him,  not  only 
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during  his  stay  at  Kamalia,  but  on  the  journey,  had  so  far 
gained  on  Park's  esteem  that  he  paid  him  double  the  sum  on 
which  they  had  originally  agreed,  and  parting  from  him  and 
his  other  friends  with  mutual  expressions  of  regard,  he  set  sail 
in  an  American  vessel  on  the  17th  of  June.  After  a  tedious 
passage  down  the  river,  and  being  detained  for  some  time  for 
want  of  provisions,  they  at  length  put  to  sea.  Being  an  old 
and  decayed  vessel,  it  became  so  leaky  as  to  threaten  the  safety 
of  every  one  on  board,  and  the  crew  insisted  on  making  the 
nearest  land.  This  was  the  island  of  Antigua  in  the  West  In- 
dies, w^hence  Park  found  a  passage  to  England  in  one  of  the 
Leeward  packets,  and  arrived  at  Falmouth  on  the  22d  of  De- 
cember, 1797,  after  having  been  absent  from  England  two  years 
and  seven  months. 

Park  remained  in  England  for  some  years,  but  he  longed  to 
complete  the  discoveries  which  he  had  begun.  He  accordingly, 
set  out  on  a  second  expedition  on  the  30th  of  January,  1805. 
This  expedition  was  undertaken  under  the  auspices  of  the 
British  government,  and  every  thing  was  supplied  which  pro- 
mised to  contribute  to  its  success.  He  was  accompanied  by  his 
brother-in-law,  and  had  under  his  command  about  forty  men, 
all  of  whom  entered  on  the  expedition  with  the  greatest  en- 
thusiasm. Little  did  they  foresee  how  soon  their  number,  worn 
down  by  disease,  or  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  natives,  should  be 
completely  annihilated  ! 

In  this  expedition,  Park  traversed  nearly  the  same  route  in 
which  he  had  returned  from  his  former  journey — for  a  consider- 
able distance  travelling  parallel  to  the  course  of  the  Gambia. 
Unfortunately,  various  circumstances  contributed  to  detain  the 
expedition  until  the  rainy  season  had  almost  commenced,  and 
they  thus  began  their  journey  under  the  most  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances. The  evils  of  this  soon  began  to  show  themselves. 
On  the  8th  of  June,  two  months  after  their  departure  from  Goree. 
one  of  the  party  died.  Two  days  afterwards  they  were  over- 
taken by  a  severe  storm,  and  the  ground  was  covered  with 
water  about  three  inches  deep,  and  on  the  following  day  twelve 
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of  the  party  were  ill  of  the  complaint  of  which  the  former  died. 
Several  of  the  soldiers,  unable  to  proceed,  were,  at  their  own 
request,  left  behind  under  the  charge  of  the  natives.  One  or 
two  individuals  strayed  from  the  party  and  were  never  again 
heard  of;  and  some  of  the  others  were  so  ill  as  to  be  with  diffi- 
culty kept  on  the  backs  of  the  asses,  even  with  the  assistance 
of  their  more  healthy  friends.  Several  of  the  sick  begged,  again 
and  again,  to  be  left  by  the  wayside  to  die ;  but  not  even  there 
could  a  peaceful  death  be  hoped  for,  as  wolves  and  lions  prowled 
around  the  party  by  night  and  by  day,  ready  to  attack  any 
straggler.  One  night  the  asses  were  attacked  by  some  young 
lions,  and  one  of  these  animals  approached  so  near  one  of  the 
sentries  that  he  cut  at  it  with  his  sword. 

Such  were  the  mortality  and  the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate 
party  that  by  the  19th  of  August,  four  months  and  a  half  from 
their  departure  from  Goree,  three-fourths  of  them  had  died  or 
been  abandoned  !  And  on  November  17th,  when  the  miserable 
remains  of  the  expedition  were  preparing  to  set  sail  on  the  Niger, 
to  explore  it  to  its  termination,  five  men  only  remained  out  of 
the  forty-five  who  originally  formed  it.  Among  the  victims 
was  Mr.  Anderson,  Park's  brother-in-law.  Under  this  bereave- 
ment even  Park's  dauntless  spirit  shrunk.  "No  event,"  he 
says,  "  that  took  place  during  the  journey  ever  threw  the  smallest 
gloom  over  my  mind  till  I  laid  Mr.  Anderson  in  the  grave.  I 
then  felt  as  if  left  a  second  time  lonely  and  friendless  amidst 
the  wilds  of  Africa !" 

Even  at  this  time  when  death  had  made  such  fearful  inroads 
on  the  party,  and  was  every  moment  staring  the  miserable  rem- 
nant in  the  face,  its  gallant  leader  remained  full  of  spirits  and 
of  hope.  No  event,  however  untoward,  could  damp  his  deter- 
mination. He  purchased  a  large  canoe,  and  by  dint  of  exertions 
converted  it  into  what  he  is  pleased  to  term  a  schooner,  and 
prepared  to  set  out  to  trace  the  mysterious  course  of  the  Niger. 
<<I  am  afraid,"  he  says,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  at  this  time 
to  Lord  Camden,  "  that  your  lordship  will  be  apt  to  consider 
matters  in  a  very  hopeless  state,  but  I  assure  you  I  am  far  from 
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despairing.  I  this  day  hoisted  the  British  flag,  and  shall  set 
sail  to  the  east,  with  the  fixed  resolution  to  discover  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Niger,  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  My  dear  friend, 
Mr.  Anderson,"  he  continues,  "  and  likewise  Mr  Scott,  are 
both  dead — but  though  all  the  Europeans  who  are  with  me 
should  die,  and  though  I  were  myself  half  dead,  I  would  still 
persevere,  and,  if  I  could  not  succeed  in  the  object  of  my  jour- 
ney, I  would  at  least  die  on  the  Niger." 

What  remains  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Park  and  the 
four  individuals  who  had  been  spared  set  sail,  and  were  annoyed 
by  the  daily  attacks  of  the  natives,  who  followed  them  in  canoes. 
At  one  time  no  less  than  sixty  of  these  attacked  them,  but  were 
beaten  off.  At  length  they  came  to  a  part  of  the  river  where  it  is 
hemmed  in  by  rocks  on  either  side,  through  a  narrow  passage 
in  which  the  water  rushes  with  fearful  impetuosity.  At  this 
place  the  king  of  Yaour  stationed  a  party  of  armed  men,  who, 
waiting  till  the  vessel  came  up,  attacked  Park  and  his  friends 
with  lances,  pikes,  arrows,  and  other  missiles.  Park  defended 
himself  vigorously  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  last,  seeing  no  chance 
of  getting  the  canoe  past,  he  took  hold  of  one  of  the  men  who 
remained  to  assist  him  to  escape,  leaped  into  the  river  and 
perished. 


Burckhardt  selling  Beads. 

CHAPTER  VII. 


JOHN  LEWIS  BURCKHARDT. 

URCKHARDT  took  immensc  pains  to  qualify 
himself  for  a  successful  traveller  in  Africa, 
but  unfortunately  perished  just  as  he  was 
about  to  enter  upon  this  perilous  undertak- 
ing. He  had,  however,  previously  spent  ma- 
ny years  in  travelling  through  Nubia,  Syria, 
and  Egypt,  and  saw  many  singular  scenes, 
and  met  with  many  singular  adventures. 
John  Lewis  Burckhardt  was  born  at  Lausanne,  in  Switzer- 
land, in  the  year   1784.     He  came  to  England  in  1806,  and, 
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being  provided  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  the  means  of  introducing  both 
Ledyard  and  Park  to  the  African  Association,  he  soon  imbibed 
so  much  of  this  distinguished  man's  ardour  that  he  offered  his 
services  to  the  association,  and  was  accepted. 

He,  accordingly,  began  diligently  to  study  the  Arabic  lan- 
guage ;  and,  as  it  was  thought  he  would  be  more  likely  to  pro- 
ceed undisturbed  by  the  Moors,  from  whom  we  have  seen  that 
most  of  Park's  sufferings  proceeded,  if  he  travelled  disguised 
as  a  native  of  the  east,  the  association  instructed  him  first  to 
proceed  to  Syria,  where  he  was  to  remain  two  years  for  the 
purpose  of  completing  his  Arabic  studies,  and  to  acquire  oriental 
habits  and  manners  sufficient  to  make  him  pass  unsuspected  by 
the  Moors.  He  was  then  to  proceed  to  Cairo,  to  join  one  of 
the  caravans  which  leave  that  town  for  Mourzuk,  and  thus  to 
proceed  into  the  interior  of  Africa. 

Burckhardt  sailed  from  England  early  in  1809,  and  arrived 
at  Malta  in  safety.  Here  he  equipped  himself  entirely  in  the 
style  of  an  oriental,  assuming  the  character  of  an  Indian  Mo- 
hammedan merchant,  and  sailed  for  Acre,  whence  he  hoped  to 
be  able  to  reach  Tripoli,  in  Syria,  or  Latakia.  After  being 
twice  duped  by  the  captains  of  the  little  trading  vessels,  with 
whom  he  engaged  a  passage,  by  their  telling  him,  when  he  was 
fairly  embarked,  that  they  were  not  going  to  the  place  which 
they  had  represented,  he  reached  the  coast  of  Syria  at  Suedieh. 
Having  bargained  with  the  muleteers  for  the  transport  of  him- 
self and  his  baggage  to  Aleppo,  he  was  beginning  to  load  the 
mules,  when  he  received  a  message  from  the  aga  or  Turkish 
governor  of  the  place,  requesting  to  see  him.  Our  traveller 
found  this  dignitary  smoking  his  pipe  in  a  miserable  room,  and 
pulling  off  his  slippers,  he  sat  down  before  him.  After  having 
partaken  of  a  cup  of  coffee,  Burckhardt  asked  his  highness 
what  he  wanted.  The  aga  answered  by  making  a  sign  with 
his  thumb  and  forefinger,  like  a  person  counting  money,  at  the 
same  time  inquiring  particularly  what  was  contained  in  the 
chests  of  which  our  traveller's  baggage  was  composed.     Burck- 
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hardt,  who  had  among  them  several  packets  for  the  British 
consul  at  Aleppo,  told  him  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he 
thought  there  was  a  sort  of  Frank  or  European  drink,  (beer,) 
and  some  eatables,  which  he  had  brought  from  Malta  for  the 
consul.  Not  to  be  thus  eluded,  the  aga  sent  one  of  his  people 
to  examine  the  contents.  The  messenger  tasted  the  beer,  and 
found  it  abominably  bitter ;  and  as  a  sample  of  the  eatables,  he 
carried  a  potato,  which  he  took  out  of  one  of  the  barrels,  to  his 


The  Aga  and  the  Potato. 


master.  The  aga  tasted  the  raw  potato,  and  instantly  spitting 
it  out  again,  exclaimed  loudly  against  the  Frank's  stomach, 
which  could  bear  such  food.  After  this  sample  he  did  not  care 
to  investigate  farther,  and  exacting  a  fine  of  ten  piastres,  he 
allowed  Burckhardt  to  proceed. 

When  the  caravan  arrived  at  Antakia,  the  aga  of  that  place, 
suspecting  that  Burckhardt  was  only  a  Frank  in  disguise,  sent 
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his  dragoman  to  try  and  discover  if  such  was  the  case.  After 
putting  a  great  many  questions,  all  of  which  Burckhardt  answered 
so  as  not  to  betray  his  secret,  the  emissary,  as  a  last  resource, 
took  hold  of  his  beard,  and  pulling  it,  asked  him  familiarly  why 
he  let  such  a  thing  grow.  To  pull  his  beard  is  one  of  the 
greatest  insults  that  can  be  offered  to  a  Turk.  Burckhardt  at 
once  saw  his  object,  and  gave  the  poor  dragoman  such  a  blow 
upon  the  face  as  soon  convinced  him  that  the  insult  was  duly 
appreciated,  and  turned  the  laugh  of  the  bystanders  so  com- 
pletely against  him  that  he  did  not  trouble  our  traveller  any 
farther. 

From  Aleppo,  Burckhardt  set  out  on  a  journey  to  Palmyra, 
under  the  guidance  and  protection  of  an  Arab  sheikh  or  chief; 
but  during  the  absence  of  the  latter,  who  had  gone  to  one  of  the 
wells  for  a  supply  of  water,  the  party  was  attacked  by  a  hostile 
tribe  of  Arabs,  and  our  traveller  lost  his  watch  and  his  compass. 
At  Palmyra,  he  was  again  plundered,  and  his  guide  pretending 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  proceed  farther  in  this  direction,  he  now 
directed  his  steps  to  Damascus. 

At  this  city  he  was  obliged  to  remain  upwards  of  six  weeks, 
in  consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country.  He 
contrived,  however,  to  accomplish  two  journeys  to  places  of 
celebrity — one  to  Baalbec  and  Mount  Libanus,  and  the  other 
into  the  Hauran,  the  patrimony  of  the  patriarch  Abraham.  The 
latter  journey  occupied  him  twenty-six  days ;  but  the  fatigue  to 
which  he  was  exposed  was  amply  repaid  by  the  interestino" 
scenes  amidst  which  it  was  accomplished.  At  every  step  he 
discovered  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  the  remains  of  ruined 
temples  and  other  public  edifices;  and  had  opportunities  of 
copying  many  inscriptions  which  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the 
history  of  this,  at  that  time,  almost  unknown  country. 

Burckhardt  then  proceeded  to  Aleppo,  whence  he  penetrated 
into  the  desert  towards  the  Euphrates.  In  this  excursion  he 
was  robbed  and  stripped  to  the  skin,  so  that  he  had  to  return 
to  Sukhne,  a  village  almost  five  day's  journey  from  Aleppo,  his 
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The  Ruins  of  Petra. 


body  blistered  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  without  having  ac- 
complished any  of  the  objects  of  his  journey. 

With  the  true  spirit  of  an  enterprising  traveller,  Burckhardt, 
as  soon  as  the  rainy  season  was  over,  again  set  out  towards  the 
Dead  Sea.  On  this  journey  he  encountered  many  difficulties — 
was  stripped  of  his  money  by  a  treacherous  Bedou'n,  to  whose 
care  he  confided  himself;  and  was  at  length  obliged  to  wander 
from  one  Arab  encampment  to  another,  till  he  at  last  found  a 
person  who  was  willing  to  carry  him  to  Egypt.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded up  the  valley  of  Ghor,  Burckhardt  was  fortunate  enough 
to  discover  the  ruins  of  Petra,  the  capital  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  a 
spot  till  then  unknown  to  Europeans.     His  conductor,  however, 
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allowed  him  merely  a  glance  at  these  majestic  ruins,  "whose 
magnificence  have  since  astonished  more  recent  beholders. 
Shortly  after  leaving  this  place  they  fell  in  with  a  small  caravan 
of  Arabs,  who  were  proceeding  to  Cairo  with  a  few  camels  for 
sale.  To  this  party  Burckhardt  joined  himself,  and  travelled 
the  remainder  of  the  way  in  their  company. 

As  no  immediate  opportunity  offered  for  entering  on  the  great 
object  of  his  mission,  Burckhardt  next  turned  his  attention  to 
Nubia.  He  purchased  a  couple  of  dromedaries,  and  furnishing 
himself  with  a  firman  from  the  bashaw,  and  several  private 
letters  to  the  Nubian  chiefs,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  his 
guide,  on  the  14th  of  February,  1813. 

He  travelled  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  and  pro- 
ceeded, not  only  without  molestation,  but  on  the  contrary,  was 
generally  received  in  a  hospitable  manner  at  the  Nubian 
villages. 

On  his  arrival  at  a  place  on  the  top  of  a  mountain  called 
Akabet-el-benat,  Burckhardt  witnessed  one  of  the  many  in- 
genious stratagems  to  which  the  Bedouin  guides  resort  to  extort 
money  from  travellers.  They  alight  from  their  camels  at  cer- 
tain spots  and  beg  a  present.  If  this  is  refused,  they  collect  a 
heap  of  sand,  and  mould  it  into  the  form  of  a  little  grave,  and 
placing  a  small  stone  at  each  end,  they  tell  the  traveller  that  his 
tomb  is  made,  meaning  that  henceforth  there  will  be  no  security 
for  him  in  this  rocky  wilderness.  Most  persons  pay  a  trifling 
contribution  rather  than  have  their  graves  made  before  their 
eyes.  Being  satisfied  with  his  guide,  Burckhardt,  on  this  oc- 
casion, gave  him  one  piastre,  w^ith  which  he  w^as  content.  On 
the  following  day,  however,  he  attempted  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment, and  on  our  traveller's  refusing  to  give  him  any  thing,  he 
descended  and  began  the  operation.  Burckhardt  also  alighted, 
and  making  another  tomb  in  the  same  manner,  told  him  it  was 
intended  for  hira,  as  it  was  but  just,  as  they  were  fellow-travellers, 
that  they  should  be  buried  together.  Seeing  he  was  not  to 
be  thus  imposed  upon  a  second  time,  the  Arab  began  to  laugh, 
and  kicking  down  the  materials  which  he  had  gathered  re- 
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mounted  his  camel,  consoling  himself  by  repeating  a  sentence 
from  the  Koran,  "  No  mortal  knows  the  spot  upon  earth  where 
his  grave  shall  be  digged." 

Burckhardt  continued  his  course  without  any  remarkable  ad- 
venture till  he  arrived  at  the  Mahass  territory,  where  he  found 
two  of  the  principal  Mameluke  chiefs,  with  a  band  of  retainers, 
amounting  to  about  a  hundred  and  twenty  men,  engaged  in 
celebrating  the  capture  of  the  casde  of  Tinareh,  which  had  sur- 
rendered on  the  day  preceding  our  traveller's  arrival.     Moham- 
med Kashef,  one  of  the  chiefs,  is  described  by  Burckhardt  in 
the  following  terms:— "Born  of  a  Darfour  slave,  his  features 
resembled  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  Soudan,  but  without  any 
thing  of  that  mildness  which  generally  characterizes  the  Negro 
countenance.     On  the  contrary,  his  physiognomy  indicated  the 
w^orst  disposition  ;  he  rolled  his  eyes  at  me  like  a  madman  ;  and 
having  drunk  copiously  of  palm  wine  at  the  castle,  from  which 
he  had  just  returned  from  taking  possession,  he  was  so  intoxi- 
cated that  he  could  hardly  stand  on  his  legs.     All  his  people 
now  assembled  in  and  around  his  open  hut ;  the  vanquished 
rebels  likewise  came,  and  two  large   goat  skins  of  palm  wine 
were  brought  in,  which  was  served  out  to  the  company  in  small 
cups,  neatly  made  of  calabashes.     In  the  course  of  half  an  hour, 
the  whole  camp  was  drunk  ;  muskets  were  then  brought  in,  and 
a  feu-de-joi  fired  with  ball  in  the  hut  where  we  were  sitting.     I 
must  confess  that  at  this  moment  I  repented  of  having  come  to 
the  camp,  as  a  gun  might  have  been  easily  levelled  at  me,  or  a 
random  ball  have  fallen  to  my  lot.     I  endeavoured  several  times 
to  rise,  but  was  always  prevented  by  the  kashef,  who  insisted 
on  my  getting  drunk  with  him,  but  as  I  never  stood  more  in 
need  of  my  senses,  I  drank  very  sparingly.     Towards  noon  the 
whole  camp  was  in  a  profound  sleep,  and  in  a  few  hours  after 
the  kashef  was  suthciently  sober  to  be  able  to  talk  rationally  to 


me." 


Suspecting  that  Burckhardt  was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  Moham- 
med Ali,  the  bashaw  of  Egypt,  the  chief  threatened  to  send 
his  head  as  a  present  to  Ibrahim  Beg,  the  chief  of  the  Mame- 

15* 
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lukes ;  and  a  long  consultation  was  held  with  his  confidants  to 
decide  what  was  to  be  done  with  him.  Fortunately,  before 
they  decided  on  such  an  unpleasant  experiment  as  the  language 
of  the  chief  seemed  to  threaten,  the  arrival  of  two  of  their 
friends,  who  had  seen  Burckhardt  in  another  part  of  the  country, 
convinced  them  of  their  error.  They  were  still  anxious,  how- 
ever, to  extort  something  from  him  in  the  way  of  presents,  or 
otherwise ;  and  when  he  went  to  take  his  leave  of  Mohammed 
Kashef,  he  persisted  so  much  in  desiring  him  to  defer  his  de- 
parture, that  our  traveller  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  tell  him 
that  as  he  was  not  permitted  to  act  as  he  pleased,  he  considered 
himself  a  prisoner,  and  that  he  must  take  the  consequence  of 
his  detention.  "  Go  then,  you  rascal!"  at  last  exclaimed  this 
refined  chieftain,  in  his  usual  brutal  language.  Burckhardt  did 
not  require  to  be  twice  told.  In  five  minutes  he  had  mounted 
his  camel  and  was  out  of  sight  of  the  camp,  where  he  had 
spent  one  of  the  most  uncomfortable  days  which  had  yet  oc- 
curred to  him  during  the  course  of  his  travels. 

On  his  return  from  this  journey,  Burckhardt  witnessed  one  of 
those  cruel  acts  of  despotism  which  are  so  common  in  the  east. 
In  walking  over  a  large  field  with  about  thirty  attendants,  Has- 
san Kashef,  brother  to  the  chief  above  mentioned,  told  the 
owner  that  he  had  done  wrong  in  sowing  the  field  with  barley, 
as  watermelons  would  have  grown  better.  He  then  took  some 
melon-seed  from  his  pocket,  and,  giving  it  to  the  man,  said, 
"You  had  better  tear  up  the  barley  and  sow  this."  As  the 
barley  was  nearly  ripe,  the  man,  of  course,  excused  himself 
from  complying  with  KashePs  command :  "  Then  I  will  sow 
them  for  you  !"  said  the  latter;  and  ordered  his  people  imme- 
diately to  tear  up  the  crop,  and  lay  out  the  field  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  melon  seed.  A  boat  was  then  loaded  with  the  barley, 
and  a  family  thus  reduced  to  misery,  in  order  that  the  governor 
might  feed  his  horses  and  camels  for  about  three  days,  on  barley 
stalks. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  Derr ;  and  here  his  trusty  guide, 
who  had  accompanied  him  on  this  journey,  left  him.     At  part- 
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ing  Burckhardt  presented  him  with  a  woollen  mellaye^  a  sort 
of  shawl  which  is  worn  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  by  the 
Egyptians,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  with  which  he  was  infi- 
nitely delighted. 

Having  provided  himself  with  a  new  guide,  our  traveller 
continued  his  journey,  visiting  such  remains  of  antiquity  as  lay 
in  his  route  ;  copying  the  inscriptions  in  the  ruined  temples, 
and  gathering  much  new  and  interesting  information  regarding 
the  details  of  these  buildings,  and  the  history  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants.  On  the  9th  of  April  he  reached  Esne, 
where  he  remained  for  nearly  twelve  months,  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  of  joining  a  caravan  travelling  towards  the  interior 
of  Nubia,  in  a  more  easterly  direction  ;  but,  as  the  road  was 
unsafe,  from  being  haunted  by  a  robber  chief,  named  Naym, 
who  waylaid  and  plundered  the  caravans,  he  had  no  opportunity 
of  doing  so  till  the  following  spring,  when  he  heard  of  a  cara- 
van about  to  set  off.  He  hastened  to  join  it,  and,  to  prevent 
exciting  the  suspicion  of  his  fellow  travellers,  he  resolved  to 
accompany  it  in  the  character  of  a  poor  trader. 

Dressed  in  a  loose  brown  woollen  cloak,  such  as  is  worn  by 
the  peasants  of  Upper  Egypt,  with  a  course  white  linen  shirt 
and  trousers,  and  a  woollen  cap,  round  which  was  tied  a  common 
handkerchief  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  he  bargained  with  one  of 
the  camel  drivers  to  carry  his  small  supply  of  merchandise  and 
necessaries  across  the  desert;  and,  mounted  on  an  ass,  our  tra- 
veller  set  out. 

Two  days  after  their  departure,  the  caravan  was  attacked  by 
a  party  of  wandering  Bedouins,  who  claimed  tribute  for  allowing 
it  to  pass.  After  much  clamour  and  some  hard  fighting,  in 
which,  however,  no  blood  was  shed,  the  chiefs  interfered  on 
both  sides,  and  put  an  end  to  the  dispute,  and  the  caravan  was 
at  length  allowed  to  pass  without  paying  tribute. 

The  weather  was  now  excessively  hot ;  and,  as  they  advanced 
into  the  desert,  their  sufferings  from  want  of  water  became  daily 
more  severe.  At  length,  on  their  arrival  at  the  wells  of  Ned- 
jeym,  finding  them  empty,  and  being  thus  unable  to  replenish 
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their  stock,  the  whole  party  was  in  the  greatest  dejection,  for- 
seeing  that  all  the  asses  must  very  soon  die,  if  not  speedily  sup- 
plied with  this  necessary  article,  and  none  of  the  traders  had 
more  than  a  few  draughts  for  his  own  personal  use.  After  a 
long  deliberation,  they  at  length  came  to  the  only  determination 
that  could  save  them,  namely;  to  send  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
strongest  camels  to  bring  a  supply  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
Nile. 

They  were  not  more  than  a  journey  of  five  or  six  hours  dis- 
tant from  the  Nile,  but  its  banks  being  inhabited  by  a  hostile 
tribe  of  Arabs,  it  was  impossible  for  the  whole  caravan  to  pro- 
ceed thither.  It  was  therefore  arranged  that  a  party  should  set 
out  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  arrive  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
during  the  night,  and  having  filled  the  water  skins,  to  return  as 
speedily  and  stealthily  as  possible. 

Those  who  remained  in  the  mean  while  passed  the  evening 
in  the  greatest  anxiety ;  for,  if  the  camels  should  not  return, 
they  had  little  hope  of  escape  from  either  death  by  thirst,  or  by 
the  sword  of  their  enemies,  who,  if  they  had  once  caught  a 
glance  of  the  camels,  would  have  traced  their  footsteps  in  the 
sand,  and  thus  discovered  and  plundered  the  caravan.  At  length 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  distant  hallooings  of 
their  watermen  broke  upon  their  ears ;  and  they  soon  refreshed 
themselves  with  copious  draughts  of  the  delicious  water  of  the 
Nile. 

On  the  23d  of  March,  the  caravan  arrived  at  Ankheyre,  the 
principal  town  in  the  district  of  Berber,  whence,  after  resting 
fourteen  days,  they  again  set  out.  Burckhardt  was  not  at  all 
sorry  to  leave  this  place,  for  the  character  of  its  inhabitants  was 
so  bad  that  a  stranger  can  never  consider  himself  safe  amongst 
them  for  a  moment. 

Matters  were  not  much  mended  on  their  arrival  at  Ras-el- 
w^ady,  where  the  mek,  or  governor,  forced  them  to  pay  very 
heavy  fines,  under  the  name  of  transit  duties.  Fortunately  his 
contributions  did  not  fall  very  severely  on  our  traveller,  who, 
foreseeing  the  probability  of  some  such  danger,  had  disposed 
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of  his  ass,  -which  was  the  best  animal  in  the  caravan,  to  one  of 
his  fellow  traders,  taking  in  exchange  a  less  powerful  beast, 
and  a  small  sum  of  money.  The  spirited  animal  soon  caught 
the  attention  of  the  mek,  and  he  insisted  on  its  being  presented 
to  him,  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  its  new  owner,  who  had 
only  gained  possession  of  it  on  the  preceding  day. 

At  Damer,  the  caravan  halted  five  days.  This  place  is  chiefly 
inhabited  by  Fokara,  or  religious  men.  The  governor,  or  chief, 
is  called  Faky  el  Kebir,  or  the  Great  Faky.  The  family  in 
which  this  dignity  is  hereditary  have  the  reputation  of  being  en- 
dowed with  such  supernatural  powers  that  nothing  can  with- 
stand their  spells.  So  powerful  are  these  that  the  father  of  the 
present  faky  is  said  on  one  occasion  to  have  caused  a  lamb  to 
bleat  in  the  stomach  of  the  thief  who  had  stolen  it,  and  after- 
wards eaten  it. 

As  there  is  no  daily  market  at  Damer,  nor  any  shops  where 
articles  can  be  bought  except  on  the  weekly  market-day,  Burck- 
hardt  was  under  the  necessity  of  imitating  his  companions,  and 
going  from  house  to  house  with  some  strings  of  beads  in  his 
hands,  offering  them  for  sale  at  about  four  handfuls  of  corn  for 
each  bead.  "  I  gained  at  this  rate,"  says  he,  '<  about  sixty 
per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost ;  and  at  the  same  time  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  many  private  houses,  and  studying  the  manners 
and  habits  of  the  people." 

So  strong  is  the  belief  of  the  credulous  natives  in  the  powers 
of  the  fakies  that  the  mere  sight  of  them  walking  unarmed  at 
the  head  of  a  caravan  is  sufficient  to  protect  it.  The  services 
of  several  were  therefore  secured,  and  the  party  again  set  out, 
and  reached  Hawaya  in  safety.  This  village  forms  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  Shendy.  As  he  understood  it  to  be  a 
safe  place,  Burckhardt  took  some  beads  to  exchange  for  bread, 
in  the  village.  After  a  long  and  fruitless  search,  he  was  met 
by  some  men,  who  invited  him  to  go  home  with  them,  telling 
him  that  their  wives  would  take  the  beads.  Burckhardt  accord- 
ingly followed  them,  until  they  reached  a  narrow  unfrequented 
lane,  when  they  turned  short  upon  him,  snatched  away  the 
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beads,  tore  off  his  cap,  and  then,  finding  that,  unarmed  as  he 
was,  he  still  made  some  resistance,  they  drew  their  swords. 
Burckhardt  then  considered  that  it  was  time  to  take  to  his  heels, 
and  rejoined  his  companions,  who  laughed  at  his  misfortunes. 
He  afterwards  applied  for  redress  to  the  sheikh  of  the  village, 
who  recovered  the  cap  and  beads  for  him,  but  insisted  on  being 
paid,  as  a  compliment,  twice  the  value  of  the  stolen  goods. 

On  their  arrival  at  Shendy,  Burckhardt  abandoned  all  idea 
of  proceeding  farther  south,  and  resolved  to  take  the  route  for  the 
Red  Sea.  He  disposed  of  all  his  little  adventure  of  merchandise, 
and  purchased  a  slave  boy,  partly  for  the  sake  of  having  a  con- 
stant and  useful  companion,  and  partly  to  afford  him  an  osten- 
sible reason  for  going  in  the  direction  of  the  Red  Sea,  where  he 
might  expect  to  sell  him  at  a  profit.  He  also  purchased  a  camel ; 
and,  having  laid  in  a  supply  of  provisions  for  the  journey,  he 
set  out  on  the  17th  of  May. 

In  this  journey  the  caravan  was  exposed  to  a  violent  hurri- 
cane ;  "  the  most  tremendous,"  says  Burckhardt,  "  that  I  ever 
remember  to  have  witnessed.  A  dark  blue  cloud  first  appeared  ; 
as  it  approached  nearer,  and  increased  in  height,  it  assumed  an 
ash-gray  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  striking  every  person 
in  the  caravan  who  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such  phenomena 
with  amazement  at  its  magnificent  and  terrific  appearance :  as 
the  clouds  approached  still  nearer,  the  yellow^  tinge  became 
more  general,  while  the  horizon  presented  the  brightest  azure. 
At  last  it  burst  upon  us  in  its  rapid  course,  and  involved  us  in 
darkness  and  confusion  ;  nothing  could  be  distinguished  at  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  feet,  our  eyes  were  filled  with  dust,  our 
temporary  sheds  blown  down  at  the  first  gust,  and  many  of  the 
more  firmly  fixed  tents  followed.  The  largest  withstood  for  a 
time  the  effects  of  the  blast,  but  were  at  last  obliged  to  yield, 
and  the  whole  camp  w'as  levelled  with  the  ground.  In  the 
meantime,  the  terrified  camels  arose,  broke  the  cords  by  which 
they  were  fastened,  and  endeavoured  to  escape  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  appeared  to  threaten  them,  thus  adding  not  a  little 
to  our  embarrassment.     After  blowing  about  half  an  hour  with 
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increased  violence,  the  wind  suddenly  abated ;  'and,  when  the 
atmosphere  became  clear,  the  tremendous  cloud  was  seen  con- 
tinuing its  havoc  to  the  north-west." 

At  length,  on  the  26th  of  June,  they  arrived  at  Souakin,  after 
journeying  through  a  wild  picturesque  country,  and  pitched 
their  tents  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town.  On  the  followinor 
day  they  vi^ere  visited  by  the  emir,  w^ho  came,  in  person  to  levy 
the  customary  contributions.  Understanding  that  Burckhardt's 
camel  was  famed  in  the  caravan  for  its  strength  and  agility,  he 
wished  to  secure  it,  telling  him  that  all  camels  brought  from 
Soudan  by  foreign  traders  were  his.  Burckhardt  refused  to 
comply  with  this  unjust  demand,  and  insisted  on  the  matter 
being  referred  to  the  Turkish  custom-house  officer.  He  was 
accordingly  carried  before  the  aga,  who,  having  been  instructed 
by  the  emir,  addressed  Burckhardt  in  a  very  haughty  and  re- 
pulsive manner.  Burckhardt  at  first  refused  to  answer ;  but  at 
length  told  him  that  he  had  come  to  hear  from  his  own  mouth 
whether  the  emir  was  entitled  to  his  camel.  "  Not  only  thy 
camel,"  he  replied,  "  but  the  whole  of  thy  baggage  must  be 
taken  and  searched  ;"  and,  affecting  to  treat  him  as  a  Mameluke 
spy,  or  refugee,  he  continued  :  "  you  shall  not  impose  upon  us, 
you  rascal ;  you  may  be  thankful  if  we  do  not  cut  off*  your  head !" 
Burckhardt,  seeing  there  was  no  other  way  of  escape,  now  drew 
from  his  pocket  the  two  firmans  or  letters  with  which  he  had 
provided  himself  before  setting  out,  one  of  which  was  sealed 
with  the  great  seal  of  Mohammed  Ali.  The  change  from 
haughty  insolence  to  base  servility  was  instantaneous.  The  aga 
kissed  the  papers,  pressed  them  to  his  forehead,  and  apologized 
for  his  conduct  in  the  most  submissive  terms.  Nothing  more 
was  said  about  the  emir's  right  to  the  camel,  and  Burckhardt's 
slave  even  was  allowed  to  pass  duty  free.  Afraid  of  the  reports 
w^hich  our  traveller  might  make  to  the  bashaw  respecting  his 
government  in  Souakin,  the  aga  tried  every  means  in  his  power 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  him.  He  invited  him  to  his  table 
daily,  and  offered  him  a  present  of  a  slave,  and  one  of  his  own 
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dresses,  both  of  which  marks  of  kindness,  however,  Burckhardt 
thought  proper  to  decline. 

From  Souakin  our  traveller  sailed  for  Djidda,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  6th  of  July,  and  after  suffering 
much  inconvenience  from  the  crowded  state  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  inadequate  supply  of  water,  as  well  as  the  unskilful  naviga- 
tion of  the  Arabian  sailors,  they  arrived  at  Djidda  on  the  18th 
of  July.  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  time  had  been  con- 
sumed in  sailing  lazily  along  the  coast,  disembarking  every 
evening,  and  passing  the  night  on  shore. 

At  Djidda  Burckhardt  was  attacked  by  fever,  and  for  several 
days  was  in  a  state  of  delirium.  During  his  slow  recovery  from 
this  illness,  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  parting  with  his 
slave,  and,  with  the  proceeds,  dressing  himself  like  a  reduced 
Egyptian  gentleman,  he  resolved  to  wait  in  the  Hejaz  until  the 
time  of  the  great  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Cities  in  the 
month  of  November,  as,  besides  the  opportunity  which  it  would 
give  him  of  farther  studying  the  oriental  character,  the  title  of 
Hadji,  to  which  all  good  musselmen  who  have  made  this  pil- 
grimage are  entitled,  would  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  his  future 
intercourse  with  the  Moors. 

Having  obtained  permission  from  the  bashaw,  he  accordingly 
set  out  for  Mecca,  and  witnessed  and  took  part  in  the  singular 
and  absurd  ceremonial,  at  the  performance  of  which  were 
gathered  an  immense  crowd  of  people  from  every  corner  of  the 
Mohammedan  world — the  principal  men  accompanied  by  long 
retinues  of  attendants,  their  equipments  vieing  with  each  other 
in  splendour  and  magnificence.  He  also  performed  a  pilgrim- 
age to  the  tomb  of  the  Prophet,  at  Medina. 

From  Medina  he  travelled  to  Yembo,  where,  on  his  arrival, 
he  found  the  plague  raging  with  the  greatest  violence.  After 
remaining  here  three  weeks,  he  found  his  way  to  Tor,  where 
he  recovered  his  health.  He  arrived  at  Cairo  on  the  24th  of 
June,  after  an  absence  of  nearly  two  years  and  a  half. 

From  Cairo  he  afterwards  made  one  or  two  unimportant  ex- 
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cursions,  in  one  of  which  he  reached  Mount  Sinai,  and  traced 
the  course  of  the  Red  Sea  as  far  as  Akaba.  ,, 

At  Cairo  Burckhardt  remained  for  some  time,  arranging  the 
journals  of  his  Arabian  and  Nubian  travels,  and  waiting  the 
opportunity  of  joining  a  Moggrebin  caravan,  to  penetrate  into 
Africa.  While  thus  engaged  he  was  attacked  by  a  disease 
which  carried  him  off  after  an  illness  of  eleven  days,  notwith- 
standing the  best  medical  attendance  which  the  place  could 
afford. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


DENHAM  AND  CLAPPERTON. 


OTwiTHSTANDiNG  the  failure  of  so  many  at- 
tempts to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa, 
and  the  many  valuable  lives  which  have 
been  lost  in  such  expeditions,  the  desire 
to  ascertain  what  seemed  hid  by  almost 
insurmountable  obstacles  had  taken  such 
^  a  firm  hold  on  the  public  mind  that,  in 
1821,  the  British  government  was  induced 
to  appoint  a  new  expedition,  under  the  command  of  Major 
Denham  and  Captain  Clapperton.  They  were  accompanied 
by  Dr.  Oudney,  a  surgeon  in  the  Royal  navy,  who  possessed 
also  a  considerable  knowledge  of  natural  history.  The  British 
government  was  induced  to  send  out  this  new  expedition  in 
consequence  of  the  favourable  relations  in  which  it  stood  with 
the  bashaw  of  Tripoli,  who,  it  was  found,  was  not  unwilling  to 
bestow  his  protection  on  any  mission  which  the  English  govern- 
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ment  might  appoint ;  and,  as  his  influence,  and  the  terror  of  his 
name,  extends  far  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  it  was  hoped  by 
this  means  to  penetrate  into  that  part  of  the  world,  and  to  set 
at  rest  many  of  the  questions  with  regard  to  the  geography  of 
Africa  which  had  long  agitated  the  public  mind,  as  well  as  to 
open  up  new  channels  for  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
England. 

The  expedition  arrived  in  Tripoli  on  the  l8th  of  November, 
1821.  They  were  introduced  to  the  bashaw,  and  found  him 
sitting  cross-legged  on  a  carpet,  attended  by  armed  Negroes. 
After  havinc^  treated  them  to  sherbet  and  coffee,  he  invited  them 
to  a  hawking  party,  where  he  appeared  mounted  on  a  milk- 
white  Arabian,  superbly  caparisoned,  with  a  saddle  of  crimson 
velvet,  richly  studded  with  gold  nails,  massive  gold  stirrups, 
and  trappings  of  embroidered  cloth,  hanging  down  to  the 
ground  on  each  side.  He  was  accompanied  by  about  three 
hundred  attendants,  including  several  of  his  most  distinguished 
officers,  who  were  dressed  in  a  similar  style  of  magnificence. 

After  spending  some  time  in  Tripoli,  the  expedition  set  out 
for  Mourzuk  in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  encountered  the 
usual  inconveniences  to  which  travellers  are  exposed  in  crossing 
the  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  ;  sometimes  for  several  days  toiling 
along  without  a  supply  of  water,  and  when  they  reached  the 
wells,  finding  such  as  they  yielded  either  muddy,  bitter,  or 
brackish. 

As  they  crossed  the  desert  they  were  exposed  to  a  sand  storm, 
"which,  though  in  this  case  it  was  not  very  severe,  sometimes 
overpowers  and  destroys  whole  caravans,  or  kafilas,  as  the 
parties  are  called  who  unite  to  traverse  these  almost  trackless 
w^ilds.  The  wind  raises  the  fine  sand  with  which  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  covered,  and  so  completely  fills  the  atmosphere 
that  it  is  impossible  to  see  beyond  a  few  yards :  the  sun  and  sky 
are  entirely  obscured ;  and  at  times  the  camels  are  invisible, 
though  only  a  few  yards  in  advance.  The  horses  hang  their 
tongues  out  of  their  mouths,  and  refuse  to  face  the  torrents  of 
sand  which  keep  pouring  on  sometimes  for  hours  together ;  the 
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whole  party,  in  the  mean  time,  suffering  all  the  inconveniences 
of  a  suffocating  thirst. 

When  the  expedition  arrived  at  Mourzuk,  they  were  received 
by  the  sultan  of  Fezzan  with  great  affability  ;  but  notwithstand- 
ing the  letter  from  the  bashaw,  which  our  travellers  presented, 
he  gave  himself  little  trouble  about  forwarding  the  expedition, 
and  even  hinted  that  it  might  be  necessary  for  it  to  remain  at 
Mourzuk  till  his  return  from  Tripoli,  to  which  he  was  about  to 
set  out. 

To  submit  to  this  arrangement,  and  to  remain  inactive  in  a 
place  so  unhealthy  as  Mourzuk,  was  to  defeat  the  objects  of  the 
expedition.  Major  Denham,  therefore,  at  once  returned  to 
Tripoli,  and  remonstrated  with  the  bashaw  on  account  of  the 
delay  ;  and  as  he  did  not  receive  immediate  satisfaction,  he 
determined  on  taking  the  decisive  step  of  returning  to  England 
to  lay  his  complaint  before  the  British  government.  Such 
energetic  proceedings  alarmed  the  bashaw.  He  immediately 
sent  three  vessels  to  different  ports  after  Major  Denham,  to  say 
that  a  merchant  named  Bhoo  Khaloom  had  been  appointed,  with 
a  retinue  of  about  two  hundred  Arabs,  to  conduct  the  expedition 
to  Bornou,  and  to  beg  his  immediate  return.  One  of  the 
bashaw's  messengers  overtook  the  major  at  Marseilles,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  his  return  to  Tripoli,  he  found  Bhoo  Khaloom 
already  on  the  borders  of  the  desert,  waiting  his  arrival  to 
proceed. 

On  the  29th  of  November  they  left  Mourzuk,  and  soon 
entered  on  a  desert  plain,  where  they  frequently  travelled  whole 
days  without  seeing  a  living  thing  that  did  not  belong  to  their 
kafila — not  even  a  bird  or  an  insect  was  discernible.  During  the 
day,  the  sun  shone  down  upon  them  with  intense  power,  and  his 
rays,  reflected  by  the  sand  on  which  they  trod,  were  almost  un- 
bearable ;  but  the  stillness  and  beauty  of  the  night  in  a  great 
measure  compensated  for  these  inconveniences.  The  burning 
heat  of  the  day  is  there  succeeded  by  cool  and  refreshinor 
breezes,  and  the  sky  is  ever  illumined  by  large  and  brilliant" 
stars,  or  an  unclouded  moon.     By  removing  the  loose  and  pearl- 
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like  sand  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches,  the  effects  of  the  sun- 
beams of  the  day  are  not  perceptible,  and  a  soft  and  refreshing 
couch  is  easily  formed.  The  ripple  of  the  driving  sand  resem- 
bles that  of  a  slow  and  murmuring  stream  ;  and  after  escapino* 
from  the  myriads  of  flies  ^vhich  had  tormented  our  travellers 
day  and  night  in  Mourzuk,  the  luxury  of  an  evening  like  this 
was  an  indescribable  relief. 

On  their  arrival  at  Tegerhy,  the  expedition  halted  a  few  days 
to  lay  in  a  stock  of  dates,  and  to  afford  a  short  respite  to  the 
invalids,  in  which  number  was  now  included  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  principals  of  the  expedition.  Dr.  Oudney  had  been  so 
reduced  that  he  could  with  difficulty  walk  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards,  and  Clapperton  was  not  in  much  better  condition. 

On  the  13th  of  December  the  expedition  left  Tegerhy,  and 
again  entered  on  the  desert,  where,  for  many  days,  they  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  traced  their  course  by  the  dried  and 
withered  skeletons  of  those  who  had  fallen  down  and  perished. 
On  one  day's  journey  of  about  twenty-five  miles,  they  counted 
one  hundred  and  seven  skeletons  ;  and  near  the  wells  they 
sometimes  found  several  hundreds  scattered  about,  some  of  them 
with  the  skin  still  remaining  to  the  bones,  and  not  even  a  little 
sand  thrown  over  them  !  The  miserable  creatures  whose  re- 
mains are  thus  left  exposed  to  whiten  the  desert  are  generally 
slaves  who  fall  down  and  perish  from  hunger  or  exhaustion  on 
these  tedious  and  protracted  journeys.  At  the  wells  of  El-Ham- 
mar,  the  number  that  lay  about  was  coundess.  Those  of  two 
women,  whose  perfect  and  regular  teeth  bespoke  them  young, 
were  particularly  affecting.  Their  arms  still  remained  clasped 
round  each  other  as  they  had  expired,  ahhough  the  flesh  had 
long  since  decayed  from  being  exposed  to  the  burning  rays  of 
the  sun ! 

After  a  painful  and  fatiguing  march  over  this  dreary  desert, 
many  days  without  seeing  signs  of  vegetation,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1823,  they  reached  Wadey  Ikbar,  where  they  found  a 
few  trees,  and  grass  in  abundance  :  they  rested  a  day  to  refresh 
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themselves — a  most  seasonable  relief  after  toilmg  so  long  over 
the  parching  wilds  which  they  had  passed. 

So  fatiguing  was  the  journey  across  the  desert  that  many  of 
the  camels  broke  down,  unable  to  proceed,  and  w^ere  abandoned. 
On  the  day  after  leaving  Wadey  Ikbar,  no  less  than  four  fell  : 
two  of  them  it  was  hoped  would  be  able  to  follow  the  route  in 
the  night,  when  no  longer  oppressed  by  the  burning  sun  ;  but 
the  others  it  was  necessary  to  kill  on  the  spot.  On  these  occa- 
sions the  Arab  attendants  waited  with  savage  impatience,  wath 
their  knives  in  their  hands,  ready  to  plunge  them  into  the  poor 
animal  as  soon  as  its  owner  should  give  the  signal.  Major 
Denham,  who  attended  the  slaughter  of  one,  describes  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  effected.  "  Despatch  being  the  order  of  the 
day,  a  knife  is  stuck  in  the  camel's  heart  while  his  head  is 
turned  to  the  east,  and  he  dies  almost  in  an  instant ;  but  before 
that  instant  expires  a  dozen  knives  are  thrust  into  different  parts 
of  the  carcass,  in  order  to  carry  off  the  choicest  parts  of  the 
flesh.  The  heart,  considered  the  greatest  delicacy,  is  torn  out, 
the  skin  stripped  from  the  breast  and  haunches,  part  of  the 
meat  cut,  or  rather  torn,  from  the  bones,  and  thrust  into  bags 
which  they  carry  for  the  purpose,  and  the  remainder  of  the  car- 
cass is  left  for  the  crows,  vultures,  and  hyaenas,  while  the  Arabs 
quickly  follow  the  kafila." 

On  the  28th  of  January  they  entered  the  territory  of  a  Negro 
sheikh  or  chief,  named  Mina  Tahr.  From  him  they  received  a 
supply  of  camel's  milk  and^  a  sheep, — a  most  grateful  addition 
to  their  table  after  being  without  fresh  animal  food  for  fourteen 
or  fifteen  days.  The  Tibboos  are  an  active  race  of  men,  but 
exceedingly  ignorant  and  superstitious.  They  look  upon  the 
warlike  Arabs  as  invincible,  and  have  the  greatest  terror  of  their 
guns.  Five  or  six  of  them  will  sometimes  go  round  and  round 
a  tree  where  an  Arab  has  laid  down  his  musket  for  a  minute, 
stepping  on  tiptoe  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  it,  talking  to  each 
other  in  a  whisper  as  if  the  gun  could  understand  their  excla- 
mations, and  I  dare  say  praying  to  it  not  to  do  them  any  injury, 
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as  fervently  as  ever  Man  Friday  did  to  Robinson  Crusoe's 
musket. 

To  Mina  Tahr,  the  chief  of  the  tribe,  Major  Denham  showed 
his  watch,  which  pleased  him  wonderfully  at  first,  but  after  a 
little  time  it  was  found  that  what  gave  him  greatest  satisfaction 
was  to  look  at  the  reflection  of  his  face  in  the  bright  part  of  the 


Mina  Tahr  and  the  Looking  Glass. 


case.  The  major,  therefore,  made  him  a  present  of  a  small 
looking  glass,  and  he  took  his  station  in  one  corner  of  the  tent, 
for  hours  surveying  himself  with  a  satisfaction  that  burst  from 
his  lips  in  frequent  exclamations  of  joy,  w^hich  he  also  occasion- 
ally testified  by  sundry  high  jumps  and  springs  in  the  air. 

At  length  they  arrived  wuthin  sight  of  the  great  interior  sea 
of  Africa,  Lake  Tchad.     "  On  ascending  the  rising  ground  on 
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which  the  town  of  Lari  stands,"  says  Major  Denham,  "  the 
distressing  sight  presented  itself  of  all  the  female,  and  most  of 
the  male  inhabitants,  w^iih  their  families,  flying  across  the  plain 
in  all  directions,  alarmed  by  the  strength  of  our  kafila.  Beyond, 
however,  was  an  object  full  of  interest  to  us,  and  the  sight  of 
which  conveyed  to  my  mind  a  sensation  so  gratifying  and  in- 
spiring that  it  would  be  difficult  for  language  to  convey  an  idea 
of  its  force  or  pleasure.  The  great  Lake  Tchad,  glowing  with 
the  golden  rays  of  the  sun  in  its  strength,  appeared  to  be  within 
a  mile  of  the  spot  on  which  we  stood.  My  heart  bounded  within 
me  at  the  prospect,  for  I  believed  this  lake  to  be  the  key 
to  the  great  object  of  our  search,  and  I  could  not  refrain  from 
silently  imploring  Heaven's  continued  protection,  which  had 
enabled  us  to  proceed  so  far  in  health  and  strength,  even  to  the 
accomplishment  of  our  task." 


Lake  Tchad. 


Major  Denham  says  in  his  journal,  "  Lari  is  inhabited  by  the 
people  of  Kanem,  who  are  known  by  the  name  of  Kanemboo : 
the  women  are  good  looking,  laughing  Negresses,  and  all  but 
naked  ;  but  this  we  were  now  used  to,  and  it  excited  no  emo- 
tions of  surprise.    Most  of  them  had  a  square  or  triangular  piece 
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of  silver  or  tin  hanging  at  the  back  of  the  head,  suspended  from 
the  hair,  which  was  brought  down,  in  narrow  plaits,  quite  round 
the  neck. 

''  Feb.  5. — By  sunrise  I  was  on  the  borders  of  the  lake,  armed 
for  the  destruction  of  the  multitude  of  birds,  who,  all  uncon- 
scious of  my  purpose,  seemed  as  it  were  to  welcome  our  arrival. 
Flocks  of  geese  and  wild  ducks,  of  a  most  beautiful  plumage, 
were  quietly  feeding  at  within  half  pistol  shot  of  where  1  stood  ; 
and  not  being  a  very  keen  or  inhuman  sportsman,  for  the  terms 
appear  to  me  to  be  synonymous,  my  purpose  of  deadly  warfare 
was  almost  shaken.  As  I  moved  towards  them  they  only 
changed  their  places  a  litde  to  the  right  or  left,  and  appeared 
to  have  no  idea  of  the  hostility  of  my  intentions.  All  this  was 
really  so  new,  that  I  hesitated  to  abuse  the  confidence  with 
which  they  regarded  me,  and  very  quietly  sat  down  to  contem- 
plate the  scene  before  me.  Pelicans,  cranes,  four  and  five  feet 
in  height,  gray,  variegated,  and  white,  were  scarcely  so  many 
yards  from  my  side,  and  a  bird,  between  a  snipe  and  a  wood- 
cock, resembling  both,  and  larger  than  either;  immense  spoon- 
bills of  a  snowy  whiteness,  widgeon,  teal,  yellow-legged  plover, 
and  a  hundred  species  of  (to  me  at  least)  unknown  water  fowl, 
were  sporting  before  me ;  and  it  was  long  before  I  could  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  of  the  dwellers  on  these  waters  by  firing  a 
gun. 

"  The  soil  near  the  edges  of  the  lake  w^as  a  firm  dark  mud  ; 
and,  in  proof  of  the  great  overflowings  and  recedings  of  the 
waters,  even  in  this  advanced  dry  season,  the  stalks  of  the  gus- 
sub,  of  the  preceding  year,  were  standing  in  the  lake  more  than 
forty  yards  from  the  shore.  The  water  is  sweet  and  pleasant, 
and  abounds  with  fish;  which  the  natives  have  a  curious  way 
of  catching.  Some  thirty  or  forty  women  go  into  the  lake,  with 
their  wrappers  brought  up  between  their  legs,  and  tied  round 
their  middles,  as  I  should  say,  by  single  files,  and  forming  a 
line  at  some  distance  in  the  water,  fronting  the  land,  for  it  is 
very  shallow  near  the  edges,  and  absolutely  charge  the  fish  be- 
fore them  so  close,  that  they  are  caught  by  the  hand,  or  leap 
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Upon  the  shore.  We  purchased  some,  and  the  best  flavoured 
was  a  sort  of  bream. 

"  A  circumstance  happened  whilst  I  was  on  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  which  was  a  farther  proof  that  the  little  kindnesses  I  had 
shown  the  Arabs  were  not  lost  upon  them ;  and  which  sup- 
ported my  favourite  position,  that  no  people  on  earth  are  so 
savage,  but  that  gentle  kind  treatment,  with  a  frank  and  liberal 
manner,  will  gain  their  confidence  and  regard.  A  lamb,  the 
most  harmless  thing  that  breathes,  alarms  a  child  who  for  the 
first  time  sees  such  an  animal.  I  had  suffered  my  horse  to  go 
loose,  in  order  to  approach  close  to  the  flights  of  birds  around 
me,  and  he  probably  thinking  the  tents  might  afford  him  better 
fare  than  where  I  left  him,  first  rubbed  off'  his  bridle,  and  then 
quietly  returned  to  the  encampment.  About  the  same  time  one 
of  the  freed  women  found  my  bornouse,  which  had  fallen  from 
the  saddle,  and  brought  it  to  Bhoo  Khaloom.  All  this  created 
an  alarm,  and  it  was  then  found  out,  that  two  boats  or  canoes 
had  been  seen  coming  from  the  south-east,  in  which  direction 
are  islands  inhabited  by  the  Biddoomah,  a  people  who  live  by 
plundering  on  the  main  land,  and  carry  off'  any  thing  they  can 
pick  up.  This  was  quite  enough  to  make  Bhoo  Khaloom  think 
I  was  already  gone,  or  in  great  danger ;  and  not  only  several 
Arab  chiefs  armed  themselves,  and  mounted,  to  .seek  me,  but 
some  of  the  merchants  also.  They  found  me,  after  a  long  search, 
on  the  lake  among  the  gussub  stalks,  loaded  with  more  birds 
than  I  could  carry,  and  would  scarcely  believe  that  I  had  seen 
neither  enemies  nor  boats.  The  dread  which  the  natives  ap- 
pear to  have  of  these  koorie,  or  islanders,  is  almost  equal  to 
their  fear  of  the  Tuaricks ;  but  the  former  are  less  rapacious  and 
bloody  in  their  visits.  Their  habitations  are  three  or  four  days 
distant  to  the  southward  of  east,  towards  the  centre  of  the  lake. 

"  In  the  evening  I  visited  the  town  of  Lari :  it  stands  on  an 
eminence,  and  may  probably  contain  two  thousand  inhabitants. 
The  huts  are  built  of  the  rush  which  grows  by  the  sides  of  the 
lake,  have  conical  tops,  and  look  very  like  well  thatched  stacks 
of  corn  in  England.     They  have  neat  inclosures  round  them. 
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made  with  fences  of  the  same  reed,  and  passages  leading  to 
them  like  labyrinths.  In  the  inclosure  is  a  goat  or  two,  poul- 
try, and  sometimes  a  cow.  The  women  were  almost  all  spin- 
ning cotton,  which  grows  well,  though  not  abundantly,  near  the 
town  and  lake.  The  interior  of  the  huts  is  neat ;  they  are  com- 
pletely circular,  with  no  admission  for  air  or  light,  except  at  the 
door,  which  has  a  mat,  by  way  of  safeguard.  I  entered  one  of 
the  best  appearance,  although  the  owner  gave  me  no  smiles  of 
encouragement,  and  followed  close  at  my  heels,  with  his  spear 
and  dagger  in  his  hand.  In  one  corner  stood  a  bed,  a  sofa  of 
rushes  lashed  together,  and  supported  by  six  poles,  fixed  strongly 
in  the  ground.  This  was  covered  by  the  skins  of  the  tiger-cat 
ajid  wild  bull ;  round  the  sides  were  hung  the  wooden  bowls, 
used  for  water  and  milk :  his  tall  shield  rested  against  the  wall. 
The  hut  had  a  division  of  mat- work,  one  half  being  allotted  to 
the  female  part  of  the  family.  My  host,  however,  continued 
to  look  at  me  with  so  much  suspicion,  and  seemed  so  little 
pleased  with  my  visit,  notwithstanding  all  my  endeavours  to  as- 
sure him  I  was  a  friend,  that  I  hurried  from  the  inhospitable 
door  and  resumed  my  walk  through  the  town." 

They  now  bid  adieu  to  the  desert,  and  entered  on  a  fertile 
country,  intersected  by  luxuriant  forests,  inhabited  by  herds  of 
elephants,  antelopes,  and  red  cattle,  while  the  lake  abounded 
with  wild  fowl  of  every  description,  whose  varied  plumage 
beautified  and  diversified  the  scene.  Birds  of  the  most  gorgeous 
plumage  were  perched  on  every  tree  ;  guinea  fowls  were  every 
where  to  be  seen  in  flocks  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred,  and 
several  monkeys  chattered  at  them  so  impudently  that,  separat- 
ing one  from  his  companions,  they  chased  him  for  half  an  hour, 
but  did  not  overtake  him. 

After  a  few  days  they  were  invited  by  the  sheikh  to  visit  him 
at  Kouka.  They  immediately  proceeded  thither,  and  Major 
Denham,  anxious  to  ascertain  what  degree  of  civilization  he 
should  find  at  the  court  of  the  sheikh,  confused  as  he  was  by 
the  various  and  conflicting  reports  which  he  had  heard — some 
representing  the  sheikh's  attendants  as  a  set  of  naked  savages, 
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and  others  as  fully  equipped  and  well  disciplined  cavalry — 
pressed  on  before  the  main  body.  He  was,  therefore,  not  a 
little  surprised  to  see,  amid  an  opening  among  the  trees  amongst 
which  he  approached,  a  body  of  several  thousand  cavalry  drawn 
up  in  a  line,  and  extending  as  far  as  his  eye  could  reach.  He 
halted  till  his  companions  came  up  ;  when  they  appeared  in 
sight,  the  sheikh's  people,  with  a  loud  shout,  or  rather  yell,  and, 
without  confusion,  galloped  towards  them  at  full  speed,  nor 
checking  their  horses  till  close  upon  them.  They  shook  their 
spears  over  the  heads  of  the  travellers  and  their  retinue,  shout- 
ing, <«Barca!  barca!"  <' Blessing!  blessing!"  The  Arabs  did 
not  at  all  relish  this  mode  of  salutation,  hemmed  in  as  they  were 
on  every  side,  and  in  danger  of  being  trampled  to  death  by  the 
horses,  or  knocked  on  the  head  by  the  spears  of  the  Bornouese 
soldiers.  Bhoo  Khaloom,  indeed,  w^as  much  enraged  ;  but  all 
to  no  purpose;  he  was  only  answered  by  fresh  shrieks  of  "  Wel- 
come!" and  the  continued  rattling  of  the  spears. 

At  length  Barca  Gana,  the  sheikh's  first  general,  a  Negro  of 
noble  aspect,  clothed  in  a  figured  silk  tobe  or  shirt,  and  mounted 
on  a  beautiful  horse,  made  his  appearance,  and  relieved  them. 
He  conducted  them  to  the  gates  of  the  town.  Bhoo  Khaloom, 
our  travellers,  and  about  a  dozen  of  his  followers,  only  were  at 
first  allowed  to  enter  within  the  walls.  After  passing  along  a 
wide  street  completely  lined  with  soldiers,  they  were  conducted 
to  the  shiekh's  residence,  where,  after  some  delay,  Bhoo  Kha- 
loom alone  was  permitted  to  enter.  After  a  farther  delay,  our 
travellers  were  admitted.  They  found  the  sheikh  in  a  dark 
room,  sitting  on  a  carpet,  plainly  dressed  in  a  blue  tobe,  and  a 
shawl  turban.  Two  Negroes  were  on  each  side  of  him,  armed 
with  pistols,  and  on  his  carpet  lay  two  more  of  those  weapons. 
His  personal  appearance  was  prepossessing.  His  age  was  appa- 
rently not  more  than  forty-five  or  forty-six,  with  an  expressive 
countenance  and  a  benevolent  smile.  After  receiving  the 
bashaw's  letter,  he  inquired  of  the  travellers  what  was  their 
object  in  coming.  Major  Denham  told  him  "  that  he  had  come 
merely  to  see  the  country,  and  to  give  an  account  of  its  inhabi- 
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tants,  as  his  sultan  was  desirous  to  know  every  part  of  the  globe. 
After  telling  them  that  they  were  welcome,  and  that,  when  they 
were  recovered  from  the  fatigue  of  their  journey,  he  would  be  glad 
to  see  them  ;  he  appointed    one  of  his  people  to  accompany  them 
to  the  huts  which  had  been  prepared  for  them.  The  huts  were  little 
round  mud  buildings  placed  within  a  wall,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sheikh's  residence,  and  into  their  grateful  shade  our 
travellers  crept,  to  recover  from  the  fatigue  of  their  presentation 
to  the  sheikh  of  Bornou,  Alameen  Ben  Mohammed  el-Kanemy. 
After  a  short  stay  in  Kouka,  Major  Denham  received  the 
sheikh's  permission  to  visit  the  sultan  of  Bornou,  the  descend- 
ant of  the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  country,  who  holds  his  court 
in  great  state  at  Birnie,  a  large  town  about  sixteen  miles  distant 
from  Kouka,  though  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of  the  sheikh. 
He  received  our  travellers  soon  after  daylight,  in  an  open  space 
in  front  of  the  royal  residence.     Every  thing  was  conducted 
with  the  greatest  form  and  ceremony ;  the  courtiers  first  riding 
past  on  horseback,  and,  having  dismounted,  prostrating  them- 
selves before  him,  and  then  seating  themselves  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  hundred  yards,  with  their  backs  towards  his  majesty, 
which  in  Bornou  is   considered  the  most  respectful  position! 
Nothing  could  be  more  absurd  and  grotesque  than  the  figures 
of  the  courtiers.     Large  bellies  and  large  heads  are  indispen- 
sable for  those  who  serve  the  court  of  Bornou;  and  those  who 
do  not  naturally  possess  those  advantages  of  person  must  make 
up  the  deficiency  by  stuffing  their  garments  till  they  assume 
the  proper  size.     This  is  not  a  very  difficult  matter,  as  most  of 
them  have  from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  shirts  of  different  colours, 
which  they  wear  one  over  the  other.    The  head  is  also  enveloped 
in  folds  of  muslin  or  linen  of  various  colours,  but  mostly  white, 
so  as  to  increase  its  size  as  much  as  possible.     The  heads  of 
those  courtiers  whose  turbans  seemed  to  be  worn  with  the  most 
studied  effect  appeared  completely  on  one  side,     To  add  still 
more  to  their  ridiculous  appearance,  they  are  hung  all  over  with 
charms,  inclosed  in  little  red  leather  parcels,  .  Their  horses  are 
sJso  ornamented  with  these  badges  of  superstition. 
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When  the  courtiers,  to  the  number  of  about  three  hundred 
were  all  duly  seated,  the  strangers  were  allowed  to  approach, 
and  desired  to  sit  down,  when  the  ugliest  black  that  can  be 
imagined,  the  chief  eunuch,  the  only  person  who  was  permitted 
to  approach  close  to  the  sultan,  asked  for  the  presents  which 
they  had  brought.  These  were  produced,  tied  in  a  large  shawl ; 
and  the  whole  was  carried  unopened  to  the  place  where  the  sul- 
tan sat,  in  great  majesty,  inclosed  in  a  sort  of  cage  of  cane  or 
wood,  on  a  seat  which  seemed  to  be  covered  with  silk,  and 
with  a  turban  more  monstrous  than  those  of  any  of  his  subjects. 

When  this  ceremony  was  over,  Major  Denham  visited  various 
other  Bornouese  towns,  where  his  dress,  and  the  whiteness  of 
his  skin,  excited  both  the  pity  and  the  astonishment  of  the 
natives.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Kouka.  We  make  a  short 
extract  from  his  journal  kept  while  residing  at  Kouka. 

"  March  12 — I  had  another  interview  this  day  with  the 
sheikh,  in  his  garden,  about  four  in  the  afternoon  :  we  were 
only  three  persons,  Barca  Gana,  his  first  general,  Karouash, 
and  myself.  We  had  the  musical  box  playing  until  he  under- 
stood its  stops  as  well  as  myself;  and  after  really  a  pleasant 
interview  of  an  hour's  duration,  we  separated,  improved  con- 
siderably in  each  other's  good  opinion.  I  asked  to  visit  the 
Tchad  next  day,  and  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  Barca  Gana, 
that  some  one  should  attend  me  who  knew  the  roads,  and  that 
a  hut  and  food  might  be  in  readiness  for  me  at  night.  I  lost  no 
time  in  availing  myself  of  this  permission ;  and  soon  after  day- 
light on  the  next  day  my  guides  were  at  the  door. — Fajah,  a 
Kanemboo,  high  in  the  sheikh's  favour,  and  Maramy,  a  sort  of 
half-cast  Felatah,  who  was  sent  merely  because  he  could  speak 
a  little  Arabic.  We  proceeded  about  ten  miles,  to  a  town 
called  Bree ;  where  the  kaid,  (governor,)  after  hearing  the 
orders,  came  to  my  horse's  side,  and  said  he  should  be  ready 
in  an  instant  to  accompany  me  :  he  also  proposed  that  we  should 
return  that  night  to  the  town,  where  a  supper  and  hut,  with 
dancing-girls,  should  be  ready  for  me.  I,  however,  refused 
this,  and  said  I  was  prepared  with  my  blanket,  and  that  we 
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would  sleep  near  the  lake.  We  now  went  eastward  for  about 
five  miles,  when  we  came  to  the  banks  of  the  Tchad.  I  had 
seen  no  part  of  the  lake  so  unencumbered  by  trees  as  this,  and 
there  were  evident  proofs  of  its  overflowings  and  recedings  near 
the  shores  ;  but  beyond  was  an  uninterrupted  expanse  of  waters, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  east  and  south-east.  A  fine  grass 
grew  abundantly  along  the  marshy  shores,  and  thousands  of 
cattle  belonging  to  the  sheikh,  the  produce  of  his  last  expedi- 
tion to  Begharmi,  were  grazing,  and  in  beautiful  condition. 
The  sun  was  now  at  its  greatest  power,  and,  spreading  my  mat 
under  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  tulloh  trees,  I  was  just  prepar- 
ing a  repast  of  some  bread  and  honey,  when  two  or  three  black 
boys  who  had  accompanied  us  from  Bree,  and  whom  I  had 
seen  rushing  about  in  the  water,  brought  me  five  or  six  fine 
fish  resembling  mullet,  and  which  they  had  driven  into  the 
shallow  water  almost  in  as  many  minutes:  a  fire  was  quickly 
made,  and  they  roasted  them  so  well  and  expeditiously,  that 
their  manner  of  cooking  deserves  to  be  noticed  : — A  stick 
is  run  through  the  mouth  of  the  fish,  and  quite  along  the  belly 
to  the  tail ;  this  stick  is  then  stuck  in  the  ground,  with  the  head 
of  the  fish  downwards,  and  inclined  towards  the  fire :  our  Negroes 
had  quickly  a  circle  of  these  fish  round  a  clear  flame,  and  by 
turning  them  constantly  by  the  tail,  ihey  were  most  excellently 
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dressed.  These  fish  are  called  by  the  Kanemboo,  kerwha ;  in 
Arabic,  turfaw ; — the  name  of  fish  in  general  in  the  Bornou  lan- 
guage is  boonie. 

"  I  told  my  satellites  that  here  would  be  my  quarters  for  the 
night :  they  assured  me  that  the  musquitoes  were  both  so  nu- 
merous and  so  large,  that  I  should  find  it  impossible  to  remain, 
and  that  the  horses  would  be  miserable.  They  advised  our 
retiring  with  the  cattle  to  a  short  distance  from  the  water,  and 
sleeping  near  them  ;  by  which  means  the  attention  of  these  in- 
sects would  be  taken  ofT  by  the  quadrupeds.  Englishman  like, 
I  was  obstinate ;  and  very  soon  falling  asleep,  although  day- 
light, I  was  so  bitten  by  musquitoes,  in  size  equalling  a  large 
fly,  that  I  was  glad,  on  awaking,  to  take  the  advice  of  my  more 
experienced  guides.  Towards  the  evening  we  mounted  our 
horses  and  chased  some  very  beautiful  antelopes,  and  saw  a 
herd  of  elephants  at  a  distance,  exceeding  forty  in  number ; 
two  buflfaloes  also  stood  boldly  grazing,  nearly  up  to  their  bodies 
in  water ;  on  our  approaching  them  they  quickly  took  to  the 
lake ;  one  of  them  was  a  monstrous  animal,  at  least  fourteen 
feet  in  length  from  the  tail  to  the  head.  The  antelopes  are  par- 
ticularly beautiful,  of  a  light  brown  colour,  with  some  stripes  of 
black  and  white  about  their  bellies ;  they  are  not  very  swift,  and 
are  only  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tchad,  and 
other  large  waters. 

"  The  tamarind  and  locust  trees  were  here  abundant  and 
loaded  with  fruit ;  the  former  of  a  rich  and  fine  flavour.  The 
horses  now  became  so  irritated  by  the  shoals  of  insects  that  at- 
tacked them,  the  white  one  of  Fajah  being  literally  covered  with 
blood,  that  we  determined  on  seeking  the  cattle  herd,  and  taking 
up  our  quarters  for  the  night  with  them.  A  vacant  square  was 
left  in  the  centre,  and  ourselves  and  horses  were  admitted  :  mats 
were  spread,  and  about  thirty  basket  jars  of  sweet  milk  were 
set  before  me,  with  another  of  honey  ;  this,  in  addition  to  some 
rice  which  I  had  brought  with  me,  made  a  sumptuous  repast ; 
and  although,  previous  to  leaving  the  lake,  my  face,  hands,  and 
back  of  the  neck,  resembled  those  of  a  child  with  the  small  pox, 
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from  the  insects,  yet  here  I  slept  most  comfortably,  without  be- 
ing annoyed  by  a  single  musquito." 

A  little  farther  on  he  says,  "  I  made  it  a  rule  to  show  myself 
among  the  people  and  merchants  at  some  part  of  each  market- 
day,  in  order  to  make  myself  familiar  to  the  strangers  who  at- 
tended from  the  neighbouring  towns,  and  to-day  I  was  eminently 
successful — the  young  and  the  old  came  near  me  without  much 
apparent  alarm  ;  but  stretching  out  my  hand,  a  smile,  or  any 
accidental  turn  of  the  head,  always  started  them  from  my  side : 
there  seemed  to  be,  however,  a  reciprocal  feeling  of  better  ac- 
quaintance between  us,  and  I  was  rather  surprised  at  the  com- 
placency, nay,  even  satisfaction,  with  which  I  began  to  survey 
the  Negro  beauties — frequently  exclaiming  to  Bhoo  Khaloom's 
brother,  who  w^as  wdth  me,  '  What  a  very  fine  girl !  what  pretty 
features!'  without  even  remarking  that  <toujours  noir'  which 
had  previously  accompanied  any  contemplation  of  what  might 
otherwise  have  struck  me  as  a  pleasing  countenance. 

"March  18. — Doctor  Oudney  thinking  himself  a  little  im- 
proved in  health,  he  determined  on  seeing  the  sheikh  the  next 
day,  on  the  subject  of  his  departure  for  Soudan ;  for  myself,  I 
was  but  too  happy  for  the  present  in  having  received  no  re- 
fusal from  the  sheikh  to  my  proposition  of  accompanying  the 
ghrazzie.  I  had  previously  determined,  whether  I  should  suc- 
ceed in  this  object  or  not,  that  I  would  as  yet  ask  no  other 
favour ;  as  I  felt  assured  that  only  by  slow  degrees  and  a  pa- 
tient cultivation  of  the  friendship  of  El  Kanemy,  our  ultimate 
objects  could  be  accomplished.  I  was  not,  therefore,  greatly 
surprised  to  find  that  the  sheikh  gave  this  morning  a  decided 
refusal  to  Dr.  Oudney's  request  of  accompanying  the  kafila  to 
Soudan. 

"  A  Shouaa  chief,  Drees-aboo  Raas-ben-aboo-Deleel,  whose 
people  had  their  tents  close  to  the  Shary,  visited  me  to-day. 
1  found  him  a  very  intelligent,  cunning  fellow  :  he  put  a  hun- 
dred questions,  and,  strange  to  say,  asked  for  nothing  as  a 
gift.  I,  however,  gave  him  a  looking-glass,  with  which  he  was 
much  pleased.     He  and  his  people  had  passed  over  from  the 
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service  of  the  sultan  of  Waday  to  that  of  our  sheikh,  three 
years  ago  :  he  told  me  that  the  sultan  of  Begharmi  was  prepar- 
ing to  rebuild  his  capital,  Kernuck ;  and  from  this  man  I  ob- 
tained a  route  and  plan  of  the  branches  of  the  Shary,  close  to 
Begharmi. 

"  March  26. — I  had  another  visit  from  my  new  ally  this  morn- 
ing, who  came  alone,  and  assured  me  the  sheikh  w^as  not  will- 
ing that  we  should  see  any  of  the  country  to  the  south  of  the 
Shary  ;  that  my  liberality  to  him  yesterday  had  made  him  take 
an  oath  to  be  my  friend  ;  and  that  if  I  would  lay  my  hand  on 
that  book,  pointing  to  my  own  journal,  that  holy  book,  he  said 
he  would  tell  me  what  order  the  sheikh  had  given  him  with  re- 
spect to  his  conduct  on  our  arriving  in  his  district, — which  was, 
that  we  w^ere  not  to  cross  the  river.  He,  however  added,  that 
if  I  chose  to  pass  the  Shary  and  come  to  his  tents,  which  were 
at  a  place  called  Kerga,  he  would  find  means  of  sending  me 
still  farther  south.  <  If  you  leave  the  Shary,'  said  he,  "  when 
the  sun  is  three  fathoms  high,  you  will  be  with  me  by  sunset.' 
I  questioned  him  as  to  the  danger  of  incurring  the  sheikh's  dis- 
pleasure ;  but  he  did  not  prevaricate,  and  his  reply  was  (■  there 
w^ere  three  brothers  of  them,  and  the  sheikh  wanted  to  bring 
them  all  over  to  his  service,  and  that  it  was  not  his  interest  to 
quarrel  with  them.' 

"  March  29  to  April  8. — Tuesday.  Drees  paid  me  a  third 
visit  previous  to  his  leaving  Kouka,  and  pressed  me  to  come 
over  the  Shary,  and  at  least  stay  some  time  at  his  tents.  It 
was  night  when  he  came ;  and  he  either  affected,  or  really 
had  great  fear,  of  any  one's  noticing  him.  <  Do  not  mention 
my  coming  to  you,'  said  he  ;  «  every  body  who  visits  your  hut 
is  a  spy  on  your  actions.  Every  thing  you  say  is  repeated  to 
the  sheikh.'  < — And  yourself,'  said  I.  'Very  good,'  said 
he  ;  <■  you  have  no  reason  to  trust  me.  Say  nothing ;  I  have 
made  you  the  offer.  Come,  if  you  think  proper ;  but  do  not 
commit  yourself  I  have  spoken  to  you  as  I  would  to  my  own 
bowels.' 

«  The  Shouaas  Arabs  are  a  very  extraordinary  race,  and  have 
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scarcely  any  resemblance  to  the  Arabs  of  the  north :  they  have 
fine  open  countenances,  with  aquiline  noses  and  large  eyes; 
their  complexion  is  a  light  copper  colour :  they  possess  great 
cunning  with  their  courage,  and  resemble  in  appearance  some 
of  our  best  favoured  gypsies  in  England,  particularly  the  women, 
and  their  Arabic  is  nearly  pure  Egyptian." 

The  Arabs  who  /ormed  the  escort  which  conducted  our  tra- 
vellers across  the  desert  now  determined  on  a  ghrazzie,  or 
plundering  expedition,  into  the  mountains  of  Mandara,  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  a  village  of  the  Kerdies,  or  unbelievers, 
and  carrying  off  to  their  ow^n  country  the  people  as  slaves. 
Bhoo  Khaloom  long  resisted  their  importunities ;  but  at  length, 
to  prevent  an  open  mutiny,  he  was  forced  to  consent  to  lead 
them  on  this  nefarious  expedition  ;  and,  although  Major  Den- 
ham  was  aw^are  that  it  was  an  undertaking  of  both  difficulty 
and  danger,  he  resolved  to  accompany  it,  that  he  might  observe 
the  military  tactics  of  the  Africans,  and  take  advantage  of  so 
favourable  an  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  the  country. 

For  a  long  time,  however,  the  sheikh  refused  to  give  his 
consent  to  this  arrangement.  He  was  anxious,  he  told  Major 
Denham,  to  comply  with  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  accompany 
the  expedition,  but  that,  as  he  did  not  know  how  to  insure  his 
safety,  in  case  of  a  repulse,  he  must  refuse  his  sanction,  as  the 
bashaw  w^ould  never  forgive  him,  should  any  harm  happen  to 
his  English  friends.  It  was  evident,  how^ever,  from  the  tone  of 
the  conversation,  that  the  sheikh  had  no  wash  to  prevent  Major 
Denham  from  proceeding  :  he  therefore  told  him  with  a  smile, 
that  if  he  intended  to  stop  him  he  had  better  order  the  silsel  or 
irons,  which  are  put  round  the  necks  of  refractory  slaves,  to  be 
put  on  at  once  ;  for  that  he  should  certainly  go,  as  he  could  not 
think  of  losing  such  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  country. 

About  midnight,  accordingly,  of  the  day  following  that  on 
which  the  preceding  conversation  took  place.  Major  Denham 
set  out  to  join  the  expedition  which  had  left  Kouka  some  days 
previously.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  ow^n  Negro  Barca,  as 
well  as  one  named  Maramy,  who  had  been  appointed  for  this 
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purpose  by  the  sheikh.     They  overtook  the  Arabs  a  short  dis- 
tance beyond  Angornou. 

The  expedition  now  entered  on  a  wooded  country ;  the  road 
through  which  consisted  of  several  narrow  paths,  passable  for 
only  one  horse  at  a  time,  and  these  greatly  obstructed  by  branches 
of  tulloh  and  other  prickly  trees,  which  hung  over  them.  The 
party  was,  therefore,  preceded  by  twelve  pioneers,  who  cleared 
a  way  through  the  thick  underwood,  and  with  their  forked  poles 
kept  back  the  branches,  cheering  their  companions  as  they  ad- 
vanced with  extempore  songs,  some  of  which  having  reference 
to  Major  Denham's  appearance  among  them,  seemed  to  delight 
their  chief  excessively,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the  whole 
party.     One  verse  Major  Denham  has  translated  ; 

"  Christian  man  he  came, 
Friend  of  us  and  sheikhobe. 

White  man,  when  he  hear  my  song, 
Fine  new  tobe  give  me  !" 

The  precise  destination  of  the  expedition  was  at  this  time 
unknown  even  to  its  leaders.  When  they  arrived  at  Mora,  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Mandara,  they  had  an  interview  with 
the  sultan,  an  intelligent  little  man  of  about  fifty  years  of  age, 
with  a  beard  dyed  of  a  most  beautiful  sky-blue  colour.  From 
him  they  expected  to  obtain  permission  to  attack  some  of  the 
tribes  of  Kerdies,  or  unbelievers,  as  they  were  called  by  the 
Musselmans;  but  after  some  days  delay,  he  excused  himself, 
saying  that  the  people  around  him  were  quite  peaceable,  and 
were  becoming  converts  without  force.  He,  however,  pointed 
out  to  them  the  Felatahs,  whose  kingdom  lay  at  a  short  distance, 
and  who,  being  a  warlike  and  turbulent  people,  were  constantly 
making  predatory  incursions  into  his  territories.  These  he 
proposed  the  expedition  should  attack.  This  arrangement  was 
far  from  satisfactory  to  Bhoo  Khaloom.  The  Felatahs,  besides 
being  dangerous  enemies  to  contend  with,  were  all  Musselmans  ; 
and  as  it  is  forbidden  for  one  follower  of  the  prophet  to  hold 
another  in  slavery,  even  in  the  event  of  success,  they  could  only 
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secure  such  slaves  as  the  Felatahs  possessed.  There  was, 
however,  no  alternative,  and  joined  by  several  hundred  Man- 
dara  troops,  the  expedition  again  set  forward. 

After  a  painful  and  fatiguing  inarch  of  several  days,  they  at 
length  arrived  at  the  object  of  their  attack.  This  was  a  Fela- 
tah  town  named  DirkuUa,  which  offering  no  resistance  was 
quickly  burnt,  as  well  as  another  small  town  near  it ;  and  the 
few  inhabitants  which  were  found  in  them,  chiefly  children,  and 
aged  persons  unable  to  escape,  were  with  savage  cruelty  put  to 
death,  or  thrown  into  the  flames. 

They  then  proceeded  to  a  third  town,  occupying  a  strong 
position  on  a  rising  ground  between  two  hills.  It  was  vigor- 
ously defended,  and  its  inhabitants  knowing  well  what  their 
fate  would  be  if  they  were  defeated,  fought  with  great  bravery. 
Their  arrows,  which,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of 
some  of  the  African  nations,  were  poisoned,  they  poured  on 
their  assailants  with  unceasing  determination  :  even  the  women 
were  engaged  in  supplying  their  protectors  with  fresh  weapons, 
and  in  rolling  down  from  the  hills  large  masses  of  rock  upon 
their  assailants. 

The  struggle  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  but  at  length  the 
Arabs,  unable  to  whhstand  the  shower  of  arrow^s  which  con- 
tinued to  pour  upon  them,  gave  way.  Seeing  them  driven 
back,  the  Negro  troops  at  once  took  to  their  heels,  and  the 
flight  became  general. 

Denham,  who  had  pressed  on  with  the  assailants,  had  been 
slightly  wounded  in  the  face,  and  his  horse  had  been  struck  by 
arrows  in  two  places.  When  he  saw  the  turn  affairs  had  taken, 
he  began  to  lament  his  folly  in  thus  exposing  himself,  ill-prepared 
as  he  was,  to  such  an  event  as  defeat.  If  either  of  his  horse's 
wounds  were  from  poisoned  arrows  he  felt  that  nothing  could 
save  him.  There  was,  however,  no  time  for  reflection.  He 
joined  the  mass  of  fugitives,  and  pressed  on  as  fast  as  he  could 
in  the  steps  of  one  of  the  Mandara  horsemen,  who  he  observed 
kept  a  good  look  out,  his  head  being  constantly  turned  over  his 
left  shoulder,  with  a  face  expressive  of  the  greatest  dismay. 
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The  cries  behind  of  the  Felatah  horsemen,  who  had  now  joined 
the  pursuit,  made  them  both  quicken  their  pace.  Denham  put 
spurs  to  his  horse,  but  instead  of  urging  it  on,  the  effort  stopped 
it  altogether.  The  arrow  by  which  it  had  been  wounded  had 
reached  the  shoulder-bone,  and  in  passing  over  some  rough 
ground  the  horse  stumbled  and  fell.  Almost  before  Major 
Denham  could  get  again  on  his  legs,  two  of  the  Felatahs  were 
upon  him  :  he  had,  however,  kept  hold  of  his  bridle,  and 
seizing  a  pistol  from  the  holsters  he  presented  it  at  two  of  these 
ferocious  savages,  who  were  advancing  towards  him  with  their 
spears.  They  instantly  went  off;  but  another,  who  came  on 
more  boldly  just  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  remount,  received 
the  contents  in  his  shoulder.  Once  more  the  major  was  enabled 
to  place  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  and  regaining  his  seat,  he  con- 
tinued his  retreat.  He  had  not,  however,  proceeded  many 
hundred  yards  when  his  horse  again  fell  with  such  violence  as 
to  throw  him  against  a  tree  at  a  considerable  distance,  and 
frightened  at  the  noise  of  the  horses  behind  it,  got  up  quickly 
and  escaped,  leaving  its  rider  on  foot  and  unarmed. 

Within  a  few  yards  of  him  Major  Denham  now  saw  the  per- 
son in  whose  steps  he  had  followed  and  four  of  his  attendants 
butchered  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  their  bodies  immediately 
stripped.  Their  cries  w^ere  dreadful,  and  years  afterwards 
Major  Denham  confessed  that  the  agonizing  feelings  of  this 
moment  remained  fresh  in  his  memory.  His  hopes  of  life  were 
too  faint  to  deserve  the  name.  He  was  almost  instantly  sur- 
rounded, and  as  he  was  unarmed,  and  incapable  of  making  any 
resistance  he  was  speedily  stripped.  Whilst  attempting  first  to 
save  his  shirt  and  then  his  trousers,  he  was  thrown  on  the  ground, 
and  received  several  thrusts  from  the  spears  of  his  pursuers, 
and  the  same  cruel  death  which  he  had  seen  inflicted  on  those 
who  had  already  fallen  into  their  hands  now  stared  him  in  the 
face. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  they  torn  the  shirt  off  his  back, 
and  thus  left  him  absolutely  naked,  than  the  plunderers  began 
to  quarrel  about  the  division  of  the  spoil.     At  this  instant  the 
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idea  of  escape  darted  like  lightning  across  Denham's  mind,  and 
without  a  moment's  hesitation  he  crept  under  the  belly  of  the 
nearest  horse,  and  started  off  towards  the  thickest  part  of  the 
wood.  Two  of  the  plunderers  pursued,  and  were  rapidly  gain- 
ing on  him,  for  the  prickly  underwood  not  only  obstructed  his 
passage,  but  tore  his  flesh  in  the  most  miserable  manner.  The 
delightful  relief  which  the  sight  of  a  mountain  stream  gliding 
along  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  ravine  at  this  moment  afforded 
him  cannot,  he  says,  be  imagined.  He  ran  towards  it,  and 
seized  the  young  branches  issuing  from  the  stump  of  a  large 
tree  which  overhung  the  ravine  for  the  purpose  of  letting  him- 
self down  into  the  water,  as  the  sides  were  precipitous,  when, 
close  under  his  hand,  as  the  branch  yielded  to  the  weight  of  his 
body,  a  large  liffa,  the  most  poisonous  kind  of  serpent  which 
the  country  produces,  rose  from  its  coil  as  if  in  the  very  act  of 
striking !  Poor  Denham  was  horror-struck,  and  for  a  moment 
deprived  of  all  recollection.  The  branch  slipped  from  his 
hand,  and  he  tumbled  headlong  into  the  water  beneath.  The 
shock  revived  him  ;  with  three  strokes  of  his  arms  he  reached 
the  opposite  bank,  and  crawling  up  with  difficulty,  here  for  the 
first  time  felt  himself  safe  from  his  pursuers. 

Scarcely  had  he  congratulated  himself  on  his  escape  when  his 
mind  reverted  to  the  forlorn  and  wretched  condition  in  which 
he  was.  Naked  and  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  enraged  savages 
of  the  most  ferocious  description,  he  had  already  began  to  plan 
his  night's  rest  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  to  escape  the  panthers, 
which  he  knew  abounded  in  these  woods,  when  the  idea  of  the 
liffas,  almost  as  numerous  and  equally  to  be  dreaded,  excited 
a  shudder  of  despair. 

Looking  round  he  saw  some  horsemen  through  the  trees,  and 
advancing  towards  them,  discovered  with  feelings  of  gratitude 
and  joy  that  it  was  Bhoo  Khaloom  and  some  of  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition  making  their  retreat.  They  were  pursued  by  a 
party  of  the  Felatahs,  but  managed  to  keep  thena  in  check  by 
means  of  their  guns  and  pistols,  and  thus  to  allow  such  of  th^ 
people  on  foot  as  were  able  to  keep  \ip  wi,th  them  a,n  opporti;-^ 
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nity  of  escape.  Fortunately  Maramy,  the  Negro  to  whose  care 
Major  Dcnham  had  been  confided  by  the  sheikh,  recognized 
him,  and  riding  up  assisted  him  to  mount  behind  him,  while  the 
Felatah  arrows  whisded  over  their  heads.  They  then  rode 
off  as  fast  as  the  wounded  horse  could  carry  them,  and  con- 
tinued their  flight. 

When  they  had  retreated  a  mile  or  two  Bhoo  Khaloom,  hap- 
pening to  see  the  miserable  state  in  which  Major  Denham  was, 
his  neck  and  shoulders  blistered  by  the  burning  sun,  and  his 
flesh  torn  by  the  w^ounds  which  he  had  received  in  his  passage 
through  the  wood,  ordered  one  of  his  Arabs  to  throw  a  cloak 
over  him.  Soon  after  this  act  of  kindness,  Bhoo  Khaloom, 
overcome  by  the  effects  of  a  poisoned  wound  which  he  had  re- 
ceived in  the  foot,  dropped  from  his  horse  into  the  arms  of  his 
favourite  Arab,  and  expired. 

Denham  was  now  parched  with  the  most  intense  thirst.  He 
could  not  even  utter  a  word  in  answer  to  the  directions  of  his 
conductor  to  hold  tight  when  they  came  to  breaks  or  inequalities 
in  the  ground ;  and  when  it  seemed  impossible  for  him  any 
longer  to  support  the  agonizing  feeling,  they  fortunately  arrived 
at  a  rivulet.  The  horses  rushed  into  it,  the  blood  streaming  from 
their  nostrils  from  the  violence  of  their  exertions;  and  Denham^ 
sliding  from  behind  his  companion,  knelt  down  amongst  them, 
and  felt  as  if  he  imbibed  new  life  by  the  copious  draughts  of 
the  muddy  beverage.  Having  sated  his  thirst,  he  staggered 
across  the  stream  in  a  state  of  almost  insensibility,  and  fell 
down  at  the  foot  of  a  tree  on  the  opposite  side,  and  when, 
after  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  halt,  he  was  awakened  from  a  deep 
sleep  by  bis  faithful  Negro,  he  found  his  strength  wonderfully 
increased. 

The  party  continued  their  retreat  till  after  midnight,  when 
they  again  arrived  in  the  territory  of  the  sultan  of  Mandara. 
There  they  had  time  to  take  a  short  rest  from  their  fatigues, 
and  to  contemplate  the  losses  which  they  had  sustained  in  this 
deservedly  unfortunate  expedition.  Forty-five  of  the  Arabs, 
amongst  whom  was  Bhoo  Khaloo.rp,  their  leader,  were  killed, 
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and  nearly  all  the  others  more  or  less  wounded  ;  their  camels 
and  every  thing  they  possessed  lost,  and  the  survivors  reduced 
to  the  most  miserable  state  of  destitution,  being  obliged  to  beg 
of  the  Negroes  a  little  corn  to  keep  them  from  starving.  In  this 
abject  state  they  arrived  once  more  at  Kouka,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  Denham  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  expedition. 

Major  Denham,  who  sought  every  opportunity  of  making  ex- 
cursions into  the  neighbourinor  countries,  soon  after  his  return 
to  Kouka,  accompanied  the  Bornouese  troops  on  an  expedition 
against  the  Mungas,  a  rebellious  tribe  which  had  lately  thrown 
off  all  restraint,  declaring  themselves  independent  of  the  sheikh 
of  Bornou,  and  refusing  to  pay  the  customary  tribute,  which 
had  at  all  times  been  collected  with  difficulty  and  bloodshed. 
We  extract  a  few  passages  from  Major  Denham's  journal,  de- 
scribing the  march  of  the  army,  and  some  of  the  incidents  of  the 
expedition. 

"  We  now  commenced  our  march  with  the  Bornou  army,  in 
which  but  little  order  is  preserved  previous  to  coming  near  the 
enemy :  every  one  appears  to  know,  that  at  a  certain  point  the 
assembly  is  to  take  place  ;  and  the  general  instructions  seem  to 
be  to  every  one  to  make  the  best  of  his  own  way.  The  sheikh 
takes  the  lead,  and  close  after  him  comes  the  sultan  of  Bornou, 
who  always  attends  on  these  occasions,  although  he  never  fights. 
The  former  is  preceded  by  five  flags,  two  green,  two  striped, 
and  one  red,  with  extracts  from  the  Koran  written  on  them  in 
letters  of  gold,  and  attended  by  about  a  hundred  of  his  chiefs 
and  favourite  slaves.  A  Negro,  high  in  confidence,  rides  close 
behind  him,  bearing  his  shield,  jacket  of  mail,  and  wearing  his 
skull-cap  of  steel ;  he  also  bears  his  arms.  Another,  mounted 
on  a  swift  maherhy,  and  fantastically  dressed  with  a  straw  hat 
and  ostrich  feathers,  carries  his  timbrel  or  drum,  which  it  is  the 
greatest  misfortune  and  disgrace  to  lose  in  action.  On  the  ex- 
pedition which  cost  the  sultan  Denhamah,  the  late  sultan  of 
Bornou,  his  life,  the  timbrel  and  the  sheikh  w^ere  supposed  to 
have  fallen  in  a  sudden  rush  of  Begharmis ;  almost  every  one 
near  him  suffered.     The  people,  however,  firmly  believe  that 
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he  was  saved  by  a  miracle  ;  they  say,  '  he  became  invisible  ;  that 
the  Begharmi  chiefs  scoured  the  field,  calling  out  for  the  sheikh  ; 
that  his  drum  sounded  at  intervals,  but  could  not  be  seen,  any 
more  than  their  leader.'  Close  in  the  rear  of  the  maherhies 
follow  the  eunuchs  and  the  harem  ;  the  sheikh  takes  but  three 
wives,  who  are  mounted,  astride,  on  small  trained  horses,  each 
led  by  a  boy-slave,  or  eunuch, — their  heads  and  figures  com- 
pletely enveloped  in  brown  silk  bornouses,  and  a  eunuch  riding 
by  the  side  of  each. 

"  The  sultan  of  Bornou  has  five  times  as  many  attendants,  and 
his  harem  is  three  times  as  numerous :  he  is  attended  also,  by 
men  bearing  trumpets  (frumfrum)  of  hollow  wood,  ten  and 
twelve  feet  long ;  with  these  a  kind  of  music  is  constantly  kept 
up.  As  this  instrument  is  considered  an  appendage  of  royalty 
alone,  the  sheikh  has  no  frumfrums ;  the  keigomha,  or  standard 
bearer,  rides  in  front  of  him,  carrying  a  very  long  pole,  hung 
round,  at  the  top,  with  strips  of  leather  and  silk  of  various  co- 
lours, in  imitation,  probably,  of  the  bashaw's  tigue,  or  tails ; 
and  two  ride  on  each  side  of  him  called  Meestrumha  Dundel- 
mah,  carrying  immense  spears,  with  which  they  are  supposed 
to  defend  their  sultan  in  action,  whose  dignity  would  be  in- 
fringed upon  by  defending  himself;  but  the  spears  are  so  hung 
round  with  charms,  and  the  bearers  so  abominably  unwieldy, 
that  the  idea  of  such  weapons  being  of  any  use  in  the  hands  of 
such  warriors  is  absurd.  Indeed  the  grotesque  appearance  of 
the  whole  of  this  prince's  train,  with  heads  hung  round  with 
charms,  and  resembling  the  size  and  shape  of  a  hogshead  ;  their 
protruding  stomachs,  and  wadded  doublets,  are  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme. 

"The  town  of  Kabshary,  where  we  halted,  had  been  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  Mungowy.  On  attacking  a  place,  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  country  instantly  to  fire  it ;  and  as  they  are  all 
composed  of  straw  huts,  only,  the  whole  is  shortly  devoured  by 
the  flames.  The  unfortunate  inhabitants  fly  quickly  from  the 
destructive  element,  and  fall  immediately  into  the  hands  of 
their  no  less  merciless  enemies,  who  surround  the  place :  the 
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men  are  quickly  massacred,  and  the  women  and  children  lashed 
together,  and  made  slaves.  Rhamadan,  one  of  the  shiekh's 
chiefs,  a  slave  from  Soudan,  had  been  stationed  here  for  the 
last  fifteen  days,  and  under  his  protection  the  survivors  of  the 
attack  had  returned,  and  were  already  rebuilding  their  dwell- 
ings. The  huts  are  convenient,  and,  from  the  abundance  of 
long  straw  which  the  overflowed  grounds  near  the  river  fur- 
nished them,  are  better  built,  and  withstand  the  rain  better 
than  those  of  Kouka :  they  are  divided  on  the  inside  by  mats, 
which  the  women  make  with  great  neatness ;  they  have  all  of 
therp  a  door  of  platted  straw  in  a  frame  of  wood  ;  and  some  of 
the  habitations  of  the  principals  have  a  wall  of  mats  round  them, 
leaving  an  inclosure,  in  which  is  sometimes  a  second  hut  for 
the  female  slaves,  and  the  cow  or  goats  which  supply  them  with 
milk.  These  unfortunate  people  seldom  think  of  defending  their 
habitations,  but  rather  give  them  up,  and  by  that  means  gain 
time  to  escape  themselves,  should  the  attack  not  be  made  in 
the  night,  and  the  whole  set  fire  to,  before  they  have  time  to 
fly.  The  Kabsharians  had  long  been  in  dread  of  a  visit  from 
the  people  of  Munga,  and,  on  their  approach,  the  greater  part 
of  them  had  retreated  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  to  the  north- 
west of  the  town,  which  are  there  extremely  high  ;  and  they 
had  made  a  strong  post,  by  digging  blaquas,  and  placing  pointed 
crossed  stakes  in  trenches,  which  rendered  their  retreat  nearly 
inaccessible. 

"June  1. — The  sun  had  scarcely  risen  this  morning,  when 
the  sheikh  was  on  horseback  inspecting  his  favourite  troops, 
the  Kanemboo  infantry ;  a  hollow  space  under  some  sandhills, 
called  Cornamaree,  was  chosen,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  camp,  and  the  whole  was  conducted  with  a  good  deal  of 
order  and  system.  He  was  attended  to  the  ground  by  the  four 
sultans  who  accompanied  the  expedition  under  his  orders,  and 
a  circle  was  formed  by  the  Arabs  and  the  Bornou  horse.  The 
sheikh's  principal  slaves  and  commanders  were  dispersed  in 
diflferent  parts  habited  in  their  scarlet  bornouses  with  gold  lace, 
and  surrounded  also  by  their  followers.     His  own  dress  was,  as 
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usual,  neat  and  simple  :  two  white  figured  muslin  tobes,  very 
large,  with  a  bornouse  of  the  same  colour,  and  a  cashmere  shawl 
for  a  turban,  composed  his  dress ;  over  the  whole,  across  his 
shoulders,  hung  the  sword  which,  as  he  repeatedly  said,  ^  the 
sultan  Inglese  had  sent  him.'  He  was  mounted  on  a  very 
beautiful  bright  bay  horse  from  Mandara,  and  took  his  station 
on  the  north  side  of  the  circle ;  while  the  Kanemboos  were 
drawn  up  on  the  opposite  extremity  in  close  column,  to  the 
number  of  nine  thousand.  On  the  signal  being  made  for  them 
to  advance,  they  uttered  a  yell,  or  shriek,  exceeding  any  thing 
in  shrillness  I  ever  heard,  then  advanced,  by  tribes  of  from  eight 
hundred  to  one  thousand  each.  They  were  perfectly  naked, 
with  the  exception  of  a  rather  fantastical  belt  of  the  goat  or 
sheep's  skin,  with  the  hair  outwards,  round  their  middles,  and 
a  few  gubkas,  (narrow  strips  of  cloth,  the  money  of  the  country,) 
round  their  heads,  and  brought  under  the  nose  ;  their  arms  are  a 
spear  and  shield,  with  a  dagger  on  the  left  arm  reversed,  secured 
by  a  ring  which  goes  on  the  wrist,  the  point  running  up  the 
arm,  and  the  handle  downwards.  The  shields  are  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  fogo,  a  tree  which  growls  in  the  shallow  waters  of 
the  great  lake,  and  are  so  extremely  light,  as  to  weigh  only  a 
few  pounds;  the  pieces  of  wood  of  which  it  is  formed  are  bound 
together  by  thongs  of  the  hide  of  bullocks  with  the  hair  on, 
which  is  also  carried  along  the  edge  of  the  outside  of  the  shield 
in  Vandykes  and  forms  an  ornament ;  they  are  something  the 
shape  of  a  gothic  window,  and  most  of  them  slightly  convex. 
Under  cover  of  these,  the  Kanemboo  attack  the  bowmen  with 
great  order,  and  at  a  slow  pace.  Their  leaders  are  mounted, 
and  are  distinguished  merely  by  a  tobe  of  dark  blue,  and  a 
turban  of  the  same  colour. 

"  On  nearing  the  spot  where  the  sheikh  had  placed  himself, 
they  quickened  their  pace,  and,  after  striking  their  spears  against 
their  shields  for  some  seconds,  which  had  an  extremely  grand 
and  stunning  effect,  they  filed  oflf  to  the  outside  of  the  circle, 
where  they  again  formed,  and  aw^aited  their  companions,  who 
succeeded  them  in  the  same  order.     There  appeared  to  be  a 
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great  deal  of  afTeclion  between  these  troops  and  the  sheikh  ;  he 
spurred  his  horse  onwards  into  the  midst  of  some  of  the  tribes 
as  they  came  up,  and  spoke  to  them,  while  the  men  crowded 
round  him,  kissing  his  feet,  and  the  stirrups  of  his  saddle.  It 
was  a  most  pleasing  sight ;  he  seemed  to  feel  how  much  his 
present  elevation  was  owing  to  their  exertions,  while  they  dis- 
played a  devotion  and  attachment  deserving  and  denoting  the 
greatest  confidence.  I  confess  I  was  considerably  disappointed 
at  not  seeing  these  troops  engage,  although  "more  than  compen- 
sated by  the  reflection  of  the  slaughter  that  had  been  prevented 
by  that  disappointment.- 

"  On  seeing  the  sheikh  after  this  inspection,  he  asked  me 
what  I  thought  of  his  Kanemboos :  I  could  not  help  expressing 
ray  pleasure  at  their  orderly  and  regular  appearance,  and  he 
smiled  when  I  assured  him  that  I  thought  with  such  troops  as 
these  he  need  fear  but  little  the  attempts  of  the  Arabs  and 
Fezzaneers.  Rhamadan,  who  had  been  stationed  at  Kabshary 
since  the  burning  of  the  town,  gave  me  an  account  of  a  second 
attack  made  by  the  Mungowy  since  his  arrival.  He  had  about 
tw^o  hundred  and  fifty  people  with  him,  amongst  whom  were 
about  a  dozen  Arabs  in  the  sheikh's  service,  who  had  guns. 
Eight  or  nine  hundred  of  Munga  people  made  their  appearance 
by  daylight  one  morning,  principally  to  try  the  strength  of  their 
enemies,  which  it  was,  of  course,  Rhamadan's  business  to  pre- 
vent their  ascertaining.  He  succeeded  in  driving  them  back, 
although  not  without  some  loss,  quite  to  the  inclosed  country, 
where  they  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  him,  and  killed  nearly 
thirty  of  his  men  with  their  arrow^s.  Rhamadan  now  practised 
a  7'use  de  guerre,  by  which  means  he  destroyed  nearly  half  the 
force  of  his  enemies : — He  appeared  to  give  up  the  chase,  and 
retired  with  his  party  ;  towards  evening,  how^ever,  he  moved 
round  by  the  river  to  a  watering-place,  where  he  expected  the 
Mungowy  would  go  to  drink  and  refresh  themselves,  and 
rushing  upon  them  unperceived,  slaughtered  upwards  of  four 
hundred." 

Fortunately,  however,  the  breach  was,  on  this  occasion,  made 
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up  without  coming  to  farther  blows.  It  having  been  reported, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  reach  the  rebel  army,  that  the  sheikh, 
who  possessed  great  fame  as  a  writer  of  charms,  had  spent  three 
successive  nights  in  this  occupation  ;  such  was  the  effect  upon 
the  superstitious  minds  of  his  opponents  that  each  morning  they 
fancied  their  spears  were  blunted,  their  arrows  powerless.  Some 
of  the  rebel  chiefs  were  seized  with  sickness,  and  fear  beofan  to 
exert  its  sway  over  all.  To  complete  their  dismay,  some  sky- 
rockets which  Major  Denham  had  carried  with  him,  and  which 
were  set  off  in  the  darkness  of  night,  struck  terror  into  the  whole 
army.  When  the  rockets  burst  in  their  descent,  their  alarm 
w^a^  extreme,  and,  in  the  morning,  the  rebel  chief  made  his 
submission  to  the  sheikh,  declaring  that  to  withstand  a  person 
who  performed  such  miracles  as  these  was  not  only  useless,  but 
sinful.  He  appeared  superbly  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  at- 
tended by  fully  a  thousand  followers,  and,  dismounting  at  the 
door  of  the  sheikh's  tent,  humbled  himself  in  the  dust,  and 
would  have  poured  sand  upon  his  head  in  token  of  submission, 
but  this  was  prevented  by  order  of  the  sheikh  ;  and,  when  the 
rebel,  no  doubt,  expected  to  hear  the  order  for  his  execution 
pronounced  by  his  conqueror,  he  was  raised  from  the  ground, 
clothed  with  eight  handsome  tobes,  and  six  turbans  from  Egypt 
wrapped  round  his  head,  till  it  exceeded  in  dimensions  those 
of  six  ordinary  mortals.  By  these  acts  of  moderation  and  kind- 
ness, the  sheikh  at  once  converted  this  rebellious  tribe  into 
warm  and  zealous  friends. 

From  Major  Denham's  Journal  of  his  residence  during  the 
rainy  reason  at  Kouka,  we  extract  an  anecdote  of  an  English- 
man employed  by  the  sheikh. 

"  Hillman  had  been  for  a  long  time  employed  in  making  a 
gun-carriage  for  a  four-pounder,  which  the  sultan  of  Fezzan 
had  formerly  brought  as  a  present  to  the  sheikh  :  the  scarcity  of 
iron,  the  awkwardness  of  the  Negro  blacksmiths,  and  clumsi- 
ness of  their  work  when  finished,  were  so  distressing  to  the 
correct  eye  of  an  English  shipwright,  that  even  after  the  car- 
riage was  completed — and  considering  the   means  he  had,  it 
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was  very  well  done — Hillman  was  far  from  being  satisfied  with 
his  work :  not  so,  however,  the  sheikh.  We  took  it  to  him 
this  afternoon,  and  he  was  greatly  pleased  and  surprised  at  the 
facility  with  which  its  elevation  could  be  increased  or  decreased  : 
both  this  and  the  wheels  were  subjects  of  great  wonder.  During 
the  work,  on  several  occasions,  the  sheikh  had  sent  Hillman 
presents  of  honey,  milk,  rice,  wheat,  and  sweet  cakes,  all  of 
which  he  had  shared  with  his  companions.  On  one  occasion, 
after  he  had  finished  a  large  chair,  which  pleased  the  sheikh  ex- 
cessively, he  sent  him  a  bag  of  gubbuk  (money  of  the  country  :) 
this,  after  inquiring  what  it  was,  he  returned  with  the  true  and 
honest  pride  of  an  English  seaman,  saying,  '  No  !  the  king  of 
England  pays  me — I  don't  want  that ;  but  I  am  much  obliged 
to  the  sheikh,  nevertheless.' 

"  The  season  seemed  now  to  prove  very  unhealthy  both  to  the 
natives  and  ourselves,  and  from  six  to  ten  bodies  were  seen 
carried  out  daily  from  the  city  gates.  My  poor  friend  Mai 
Meegamy  was  attacked,  among  the  rest,  by  this  dreadfully  pre- 
valent complaint,  and  he  sent  for  me  by  daylight.  I  found  him 
in  an  alarming  state  of  fever,  with  a  fit  of  the  ague  on  him  at 
the  time :  after  consulting  with  Doctor  Oudney,  who  was  un- 
able to  visit  him,  I  gave  him  a  strong  dose  of  emetic  tartar,  and 
in  two  days  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  quite  recovered. 
The  effect  of  the  emetic  tartar  was  to  him  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est astonishment :  at  the  first  sight  of  the  dose  he  was  unwilling 
to  take  it,  and  asked  what  a  little  white  powder  like  that  could 
do  for  him  :  he  was  very  shortly,  however,  convinced  that  the 
quantity  I  had  prescribed  was  quite  sufficient.  <  What  wonder- 
ful medicine !'  said  he  :  « why,  if  I  had  swallowed  so  much,' 
taking  up  a  little  sand  in  his  hand,  '  what  would  have  become 
of  me  !  Wonderful !  wonderful !  the  English  know  every  thing  ; 
why  are  they  not  Musselmen  ?' 

"  This  day,  a  large  guana  and  a  young  crocodile  were  brought 
to  me  by  one  of  the  Shouaas:  they  had  been  killed  on  the  banks 
of  the  Shary,  five  days  distant,  and  were  in  pretty  good  preser- 
vation.    I  proceeded  to  dry  them  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Mr. 
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Burchell ;  and  although  this  \vas  a  matter  I  had  never  hefore 
had  the  least  experience  in,  or  taste  for,  yet  I  became  everyday 
more  and  more  interested  in  the  collections  and  preservations 
of  our  specimens  of  birds  and  other  animals. 

"  The  sheikh  sent  us  three  birds,  which  had  been  taken  in 
their  nests  at  Loggun  :  they  are  very  scarce,  and  much  es- 
teemed, their  flesh  being  used  as  a  medicine  for  many  disor- 
ders, placed  hot  to  the  part  affected,  particularly  for  an  en- 
largement of  the  spleen.  They  feed  on  insects,  fish,  snakes, 
and  serpents,  the  latter pf  which  they  have  a  particular  instinct 
of  discovering.  This  bird  discovers  their  vicinity  while  yet 
many  feet  under  ground,  digs  on  the  spot,  destroys  the  nest, 
and  feeds  on  the  venomous  inhabitant  and  its  eggs :  although 
larger  than  a  turkey-cock,  they  were  so  young  as  to  be  unable 
to  walk;  indeed,  the  feathers  were  not  all  perfect,  and  I  de- 
termined on  endeavouring  to  rear  one  of  them  to  more  mature 
age  and  beauty.  I  had,  indeed,  already  a  little  menagerie, 
which,  if  I  would  hav^e  allowed  it,  the  sheikh  would  have 
added  to  daily,  and  I  found  in  them  great  amusement — I  might 
almost  say  much  comfort.  My  collection  consisted,  besides 
my  Loggun  bird,  of  two  monkeys,  five  parrots,  a  civet  cat,  a 
young  ichneumon,  and  a  still  younger  hyaena  :  they  had  all  be- 
come sociable  with  each  other,  and  with  me,  and  had  their 
separate  corners  allotted  them  in  the  inclosure  that  surrounded 
my  hut,  except  the  parrots  and  the  monkeys,  who  were  at 
liberty  ;  and  while  sitting  in  the  midst  of  them  of  a  morning, 
with  my  mess  of  rice  and  milk,  I  have  often  cast  my  thoughts 
to  England,  and  reflected  with  deep  interest  on  the  singular 
chances  of  life  by  which  I  was  placed  in  a  situation  so  nearly 
resembling  the  adventurous  hero  of  my  youthful  sympathies, 
Robinson  Crusoe. 

"  Our  whole  household  now  began  to  revive,  and  on  Sunday 
we  all  met  in  the  evening  about  sunset,  before  the  doors  of  our 
huts,  and  enjoyed  the  cool  breeze  for  more  than  half  an  hour; 
even  Doctor  Oudney,  whose  eyes  had  ceased  to  be  so  painful, 
joined  us — we  had  not  enjoyed  such  a  coterie  for  many  months. 
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A  very  hale  strong  Negro  woman,  the  mother  of  Mr.  Clapper- 
ton's  servant,  had  taken  the  fever  from  her  son,  who  had  been 
more  than  a  month  laid  on  his  back,  and  was  reduced  almost  to 
death's  door.  She  was  a  Koorie  from  one  of  the  islands  to  the 
east  of  the  Tchad,  and  had  sent  for  several  fighis,  who,  after 
writing  mysterious  words,  decided  on  her  case  as  hopeless.  At 
last  an  old  Hadgi,  more  than  seventy  years  of  age,  was  re- 
quested to  come  to  her: — he  was  a  miserable  old  wretch,  car- 
rying nothing  but  an  ink-botde,  made  of  a  small  gourd,  and  a 
few  reed  pens ;  but  he  set  about  his  business  with  great  form, 
and  with  the  air  of  a  master;  and,  in  the  evening,  Zerega,  my 
Negro's  wife,  came  to  me,  quite  in  raptures  at  the  following 
wonderful  story  :  he  said  the  woman  was  certainly  enchanted, 
probably  by  the  kqffirs^  meaning  the  English,  but,  '  By  the 
head  of  the  prophet,'  he  should  drive  the  devil  out  of  her, 
which  he  called  shetan  (the  devil.)  He  wrote  a  new  gidder 
(wooden  bowl)  all  over  with  sentences  from  the  Koran  ;  he  washed 
it,  and  she  drank  the  water ;  he  said  '  Bismullah'  forty  times, 
and  some  other  words,  when  she  screamed  out,  and  he  directly 
produced  two  litde  red  and  white  birds,  which  he  said  had 
come  from  her.  «  What  did  you  do  in  that  poor  woman  ?  she 
is  not  young,'  said  the  fighi ;  '  why  perplex  her?  why  did  you 
not  come  out  of  her  before  ?'  <  We  did  not  wish  to  hurt  her 
much,'  said  the  birds ;  '  but  she  has  been  kaffiring,  old  as  she 
is,  and  must  be  punished  :  there  are  others  in  her  yet  who  will 
not  come  out  so  easily ;  but  nov/,  since  you  are  come,  she  will 
not  die,  but  she  had  better  take  care  for  the  future :  we  jumped 
into  her  when  she  went  to  the  market ;  and  she  knows  what 
she  did  there.'  The  poor  woman  shed  an  abundance  of  tears, 
and  acknowledo^ed  that  she  had  been  a  little  thoughtless  on  the 
preceding  market-day.  The  fighi  was  rewarded  with  her  best 
Soudan  shift,  and  they  were  all  made  happy  at  the  news  of  her 
recovery. 

"October  7. — About  three  thousand  of  the  sheikh's  spaheia 
(horsemen)  had  lately  come  in  from  the  Tchad,  Shary,  and  the 
ditTerent  towns  south  and  west  of  Angornou,  in  order  that  they 
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might  undergo  a  general  inspeciion  :  their  horses  were  in  good 
condition.  An  extremely  careful  inspection  took  place  by  the 
sheikh  himself,  and  punishment  was  instantly  inflicted  on  any 
one  who  had  a  young  horse,  if  it  appeared  to  have  been  ne- 
glected :  but  those  whose  horses  were  old  were  excused,  and 
the  animal  changed. 

"  October  8. — A  circumstance  happened  yesterday,  which  I 
acknowledge   a  good   deal  irritated  my  feelings.      A  Tripoli 
merchant  had   intrusted  to   one   of  the   Mesurata  a  parcel   of 
coral,  to   take   for  him  to  Angornou  :   it  was,  however,  never 
forthcoming,  and  he  declared  that  he  had  lost  it  on  the  road. 
The  Koran  law  would  not,  in  that  case,  oblige  the  loser  to  make 
good  the  loss — a  thing  lost  is  God's  will,  and  nobody's  fault. 
A   servant   of  the    owner,  however,  unluckily  saw  the    coral 
afterwards  in  the  Mesurata's  house  ;   the  merchant,  therefore, 
appealed  to  the  kadi,  as,  if  he  succeeded  in  proving  this,  the 
value  w^ould  be  recoverable.     The  servant  had  been  for  some 
time  out  of  employ,  and  had  assisted  at  our  huts  during  the 
time  that  w^e  had  so  many  of  our  party  sick.     The  kadi  took 
this  man's  oath,  and  was  about  to  decide,  when  some  one  said, 
<  Why,  he  eats  bread   and   salt  with  the  Christians.'     'How!' 
said   the   kadi ;    '  is   that  true  ?'     '  Yes,'  replied    he,  '  I  have 
eaten  their  bread,  but  it  was  because  no  one  else  would  feed 
me  ;  but  I  don't  hate  them  the  less  for  that.'     <  Turn  him  out,' 
said  the  kadi :   '  staffar  allah  !    God  forbid   that  any  one  who 
has  eaten  with  Christians  should  give  justice  by  the  laws  of 
Mohammed!'     His  evidence  was  accordingly  refused,  and  the 
merchant  lost  his  cause.     A  Bornouese,  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
was   present,  asked  the   kadi,  with   much   simplicity,  whether 
really  these    Christians   were   such    bad   people :    *  they  seem 
kind,'  said   he  ;   «  and   if  they  are  so  very  bad,  why  does  God 
suffer  them  to  be  so  rich,  and  to  know  things  so  much  better 
than  we  do  ?'     <  Don't  talk  about  them,'  said   the  kadi,  <  don't 
talk  about   them — please    God,  those  who   are    here  will    die 
Mislem  :   as  to  their  riches,  let  them  enjoy  them.     God  allows 
them  the  good  things  of  this  world,  but  to  Mislem  he  has  given 
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paradise  and  eternity.'  *•  Geree !  Geree  !^  (true!  true!)  was 
re-echoed  from  each ;  and  the  fatah  was  immediately  recited 
aloud. 

"  We  had  now  received  intelligence  that  the  kafila  which  had 
left  this  place  from  Mourzuk,  nearly  a  month  since,  was  de- 
tained at  Woodie,  in  consequence  of  the  Tibboos  having  filled 
the  wells  between  that  place  and  Billma.  Such  of  the  Arabs 
as  remained  of  our  escort,  afier  their  return  from  Munga,  left 
Kouka  with  the  first  kafila  for  Tripoli :  they  were  all  my  pro- 
fessed friends;  but,  notwithstanding  the  miserable  state  in  which 
they  were,  I  had  not  the  means  of  assisting  them  ;  the  few  dollars 
each  man  had  received  from  the  bashaw  on  quitting  Tripoli,  and 
all  they  possessed  besides,  being  lost  at  Mandara,  and  they  knew 
I  was  precisely  in  the  same  situation.  One  man  in  three  or 
four  sold  his  gun,  an  Arab's  greatest  treasure,  to  provide  them 
with  water,  skins,  and  corn,  for  their  journey.  Added  to  this, 
they  were  all  weakened  by  sickness  and  wounds :  the  fancied 
riches  they  were  to  be  masters  of,  by  Bhoo  Khaloom's  victories 
over  the  Kerdies,  had  vanished  into  air,  and  they  were  about 
to  return  to  their  families  after  a  year's  absence,  even  poorer 
than  they  left  them. 

<«That  the  desperation  natural  to  an  Arab  should  be  excited 
by  such  circumstances  was  not  to  me  a  matter  of  surprise.  I 
cautioned  them,  however,  against  returning  to  Tripoli  with  un- 
clean hands:  they  promised  fair  enough,  and  even  shuddered 
when  I  reminded  them  of  the  bashaw's  summary  mode  of  pun- 
ishing ;  all  was,  however,  w^ithout  effect ;  for,  on  arriving  at  the 
Tibboo  country,  they  proceeded  to  the  well  Daggesheinga,  a 
retreat  which  had  been  shown  to  Bhoo  Khaloom  in  confidence, 
on  his  last  journey,  by  Mina  Tahr,  the  road  to  which  they  too 
well  remembered,  and  surprising  the  flocks  of  the  Tibboos,  and 
killing  three  of  their  people,  marched  off  four  hundred  and  up- 
wards of  their  best  maherhies:  this  had  exasperated  the  Tibboos 
almost  to  madness  ;  and  they  filled  up  all  the  wells,  swearing 
they  would  be  repaid,  or  that  no  kafilas  should  pass  through 
their  country.     This  news  made  us  tremble  for  our  supplies; 
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but  evils  seemed  to  be  crowding  thick  upon  us,  from  all  quarters. 
We  discovered  too,  or  thought  we  discovered,  that  the  jieople 
now  treated  us  w^ith  less  respect,  and  were  more  lavish  of  the 
contemptuous  appellations  of  kaffir,  kelb,  insara,  unbeliever, 
dog,  Christian,  both  to  me  and  to  our  servants  than  formerly  ; 
and  as  the  opinion  of  the  oi  polloi  in  all  these  countries  is  usually 
governed  by  authority,  I  concluded  we  had  also  lost  ground  in  the 
estimation  of  the  chief.  A  Bornou  boy  whom  I  had  taken 
some  notice  of,  and  who  used  to  come  to  me  almost  every  day  to 
talk  Bornouese,  w^as  hooted  in  the  streets,  and  called  insara  ;  and 
when  we  turned  him  from  the  huts  for  stealing  nearly  two  dollars  in 
strips  of  cloth,  (the  money  of  the  country,)  the  people  all  exclaim- 
ed against  such  an  act,  as,  by  kaffiring  with  Christians,  they  said 
that  the  misfortune  of  being  supposed  a  thief  had  come  upon  him. 
"  October  10. — We  had  to-day  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  north- 
west, which  w^as  delightfully  invigorating,  and  the  natives  pro- 
mised us  some  few  days  of  cold  dry  weather,  which  was  to  carry 
off  all  the  fever  and  agues.  This  strongly  reminded  me  of  the 
Spanish  villagers  in  Old  Castile,  who,  during  the  sickly  months 
of  July  and  August,  were  upon  an  average,  three  out  of  four 
confined  to  their  beds  with  a  very  similar  complaint :  like 
these  people  they  took  no  medicines,  but  always  said,  <  When 
the  cold  winds  come  w'e  shall  be  better.'  The  winds  in  Bornou 
are  regular  and  periodical :  previous  to  our  going  to  Munga, 
east  and  south-east  winds  were  nearly  constant ;  when  the  rainy 
season  commenced,  we  had  them  from  the  south-west,  with  a 
thick  atmosphere,  a  sultry,  damp,  and  oppressive  air.  Previous 
to  a  storm,  gusts  of  wind  would  accompany  the  black  clouds 
which  encompassed  us,  and  blow  with  great  force  from  the 
north-east  ;  these  winds,  however,  were  not  accompanied  by 
such  violent  or  lasting  rains ;  but  when  the  clouds  formed  them- 
selves to  the  south-east,  they  were  tremendous,  accumulating, 
as  it  were,  all  their  force,  and  gradually  darkening  into  a  deeper 
and  more  terrific  black,  with  frequent  and  vivid  forked  light- 
ning, accompanied  by  such  deafening  and  repeated  claps  of 
thunder,  as  shook  the  ground  beneath  our  feet  like  an  earthquake. 
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The  rain  always  at  these  times  burst  upon  us  in  torrents,  con- 
tinuing sometimes  for  several  hours  ;  while  blasts  of  wind,  from 
the  same  quarter,  drove  with  a  violence  against  our  unsheltered 
huts,  that  made  us  expect,  every  instant,  low  as  they  were,  to 
see  the  roofs  fly  from  over  our  heads,  and  deprive  us  of  the 
trifling  protection  they  afforded.  After  these  storms,  the  inclo- 
sures  round  our  huts  were  often  knee  deep  in  water,  and  chan- 
nels were  formed  with  all  possible  speed,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  huts  themselves  from  being  inundated.  At  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon  these  storms  were  always  most  violent. 

«'  October  16. — « How  use  doth  breed  a  habit  in  a  man.' 
Miserably  solitary  as  were  all  my  pursuits,  disheartening  as  were 
my  prospects,  and  demi-savage  as  was  my  life  altogether,  I  was 
incapable  of  accounting,  even  to  myself  for  the  tranquillity  in 
which  my  days  glided  away.  The  appetite  with  which  I  gene- 
rally devoured  the  rice  or  paste,  which  formed  my  lone  repasts, 
for  no  one  could  endure  the  smell  of  food  but  myself,  so  heavy 
w^as  sickness  upon  them  ;  the  satisfaction  felt  in  my  morning  and 
evening  visits  to  Barca  Gana,  and  the  plans,  full  of  hope  of 
further  progress,  which  floated  in  my  imagination,  when  at  night 
I  laid  my  head  upon  my  pillow,  frequently  excited  in  my  mind 
the  most  proud  and  grateful  sensations. 

"  I  had  been  fully  employed  (convinced  that  I  was  best  con- 
sulting the  interests  of  the  mission,  the  primary  object  of  all 
my  thoughts,  by  cultivating  the  favour  and  good-will  of  the 
sheikh,)  iduring  the  two  last  days  in  superintending  the  manu- 
facture of  cartridges,  for  the  two  field-pieces,  which  were  now 
both  mounted,  as  we  had  plenty  of  very  good  paper  for  the 
purpose  with  us.  In  this  I  succeeded  to  my  wishes ;  but  the 
providing  of  balls  was  a  great  difficulty ;  and  after  trying  a 
number  of  musket-balls  in  a  small  linen  bag,  which  would  not 
answer,  I  succeeded  in  getting  from  the  Negro  blacksmith,  by 
means  of  a  paper  model,  a  small  tin  canister,  the  size  of  the 
mouth  of  the  piece,  and  holding  sixteen  musket-balls.  The 
sheikh's  delight  was  extreme  at  this  acquisition  to  his  own  im- 
plements of  war,  and  he  became  impatient  to  see  the  guns 
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exercised.  I  offered,  if  he  would  appoint  six  of  his  best  slaves, 
three  to  each  gun,  that  I  would  instruct  them  as  well  as  I  was 
able — as  firing  them  quick  was  a  very  material  augmentation 
of  their  utility ;  and  I  at  the  same  time  strongly  recommended 
his  holding  forth  to  his  people  the  promise  of  reward,  in  the 
event  of  their  being  brought  safe  out  of  battle ;  and  that  the 
punishment  would  be  most  severe  in  case  they  were  deserted, 
and  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  The  sheikh's  preparation 
for  war  had  been  carried  on  for  the  last  two  months  with  gfreat 
vigour ;  his  whole  armory  had  been  renovated  ;  and  he  told 
me,  exultingly,  that  he  had  two  hundred  guns,  pistols,  and  car- 
bines— although  from  the  locks  of  full  fifty  it  would  have  been 
in  vain  to  attempt  producing  fire. 

«  The  sheikh  had,  in  the  beginning  of  his  conquests,  seen  the 
advantage  of  encouraging  the  discontented  of  other  countries 
to  settle  in  his  new  towns;  and,  besides  the  Kanemboo  who 
accompanied  him,  he  had  Tuaricks,  Tibboos,  Arabs,  and  Beg- 
harmis, — and  on  those  he  appeared  to  rest  his  chief  reliance. 
To  check  this  warlike  spirit  was  far  from  his  wish  or  interest ; 
for  by  indulging  it,  he  not  only  enriched  himself,  and  his  people, 
and  strengthened  his  power,  but  might  also  hope  to  render  it 
eventually  a  source  of  strength,  prosperity,  and  permanency  to 
his  kingdom. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  business  of  war  appeared  so  fully  to 
occupy  the  sheikh's  thoughts,  yet  his  anxiety  for  a  reformation, 
as  despotic  as  it  was  impracticable,  amongst  the  frail  of  his 
woman  kind,  was  still  uppermost  in  his  mind ;  an  instance  of 
which  occurred  when  two  of  these  unfortunates  fell  into  his 
hands,  whose  sinnings  were  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the 
activity  of  the  spies  he  employed  to  watch  over  this  department ; 
and  although  his  decisions  on  ordinary  occasions  were  ever  on 
the  side  of  mercy,  these  poor  girls  were  sentenced  to  be  hanged 
by  the  neck  until  they  were  dead.  The  agitation  and  sorrow 
which  the  threatened  execution  of  these  two  girls,  who  were 
both  of  them  under  seventeen,  excited  in  the  minds  of  all  the 
people,  were  most  creditable  to  their  feelings ;  and  although  on 
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other  occasions  their  submission  to  the  decrees  of  their  chief, 
was  abject  in  the  extreme,  yet  on  this  (to  say  the  least  of  it) 
rigorous  sentence  being  made  public,  loud  murmurs  were 
uttered  by  the  men,  and  railings  by  the  women.  The  lover  of 
one  of  the  girls  swore  that  he  would  stab  any  man  who  at- 
tempted to  place  the  rope.  He  had  offered  to  read  the  fatah  with, 
i.  e.,  marry  her,  which  offer  had  been  refused.  The  general  feeling 
was  pity,  and  the  severity  of  the  punishment  caused  the  sin  to 
be  almost  forgotten,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  had 
the  penalty  been  of  a  more  lenient  nature  :  indeed,  it  was  natu- 
ral that  pity  should  be  felt — notw^ithstanding  all  one's  morality, 
it  w^as  impossible  to  feel  otherwise.  The  day  after  (for  punish- 
ments are  summary  in  eastern  countries)  was  fixed  for  the  ex- 
piation of  their  crime,  but  a  fighi,  nearly  equal  to  the  sheikh 
in  skill,  took  upon  himself  to  remonstrate,  and  declared  such 
punishments  were  themselves  haram  (sins,)  for  in  no  part  of  the 
Koran  could  any  authority  be  found  for  such  a  sentence.  To 
disgrace  or  set  a  mark  on  such  culprits  was  the  law  of  the  Pro- 
phet, not  death  ; — and  that  should  these  poor  offenders  suffer, 
God  would  avenge  their  death  on  the  country,  and  sickness, 
with  bad  crops,  would  come  upon  them.  The  sheikh  for  a 
long  time  continued  inexorable,  and  observed  that  riches,  plenty, 
and  prosperity,  without  virtue,  were  not  worth  possessing — the 
punishment  of  the  two  girls,  however,  was  eventually  commuted 
to  that  of  head  shaving,  a  heavy  disgrace,  and  which  was  per- 
formed in  the  public  street. 

"  The  ceremony  of  the  trial  of  the  brass  guns,  for  which, 
after  consulting  Mr.  Clapperton,  who  was  too  ill  to  undertake  it 
himself,  I  had  succeeded  in  making  charge  and  wadding,  took 
place  this  afternoon,  before  the  sheikh  and  a  thousand  spec- 
tators. The  distance  to  which  they  threw  the  balls,  and  the 
loudness  of  the  report,  created  the  greatest  astonishment :  but 
I  could  not  persuade  the  sheikh  to  suffer  a  second  canister  to 
be  shot ;  ^  no,  no  !'  said  he,  « they  are  too  valuable ;  they  must 
not  be  thrown  away  :  curses  on  their  race  !  how  these  will 
make  the  Begharmis  jump  !'     I  had  cut  them  out  a  harness  in 
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paper  as  a  pattern,  which  had  been  tolerably  made  in  leather; 
this  was  attached  to  each  gun,  with  a  man  mounted  on  the 
mule  that  drew  it ;  and  altogether  the  guns  had  a  far  better 
appearance  and  effect  than  I  expected.  The  carriages  an- 
swered extremely  well — were  very  steady  ;  and  I  much  re- 
gretted that  poor  Hillman,  to  whom  all  the  credit  of  mounting 
them  belonged,  was  confined  to  his  mattress,  and  unable  to  see 
how  well  they  answered  :  but  the  sheikh's  anxiety  would  not 
brook  dela^'." 

After  passing  the  rainy  season  in  Kouka,  Clapperton  and 
Oudney  set  out  on  an  exploring  expedition  into  the  country 
to  the  west  of  Bornou.  They  left  Kouka  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and,  travelling  along  the  banks  of  the  Yeou,  entered 
Katagum,  the  most  easterly  of  the  Felatah  provinces.  Here 
they  found  their  white  skins  and  strange  appearance  less  objects 
of  terror  than  in  Bornou.  "  The  manner  of  fishing  in  the  Yeou, 
a  very  considerable  source  of  commerce  to  the  inhabitants  of  its 
banks,  must  not  be  omitted  :  dried  fish  from  the  Yeou  is  car- 
ried to  all  the  towns  to  the  soulh-west,  quite  as  far  as  the  hills; 
and  at  this  season  they  are  usually  taken  in  great  numbers. 
The  Bornouese  make  very  good  nets  of  a  twine  spun  from  a 
perennial  plant  called  Kalimhoa:  the  implements  for  fishing  are 
ingenious,  though  simple  :  two  large  gourds  are  nicely  balanced, 
and  then  fixed  on  a  large  stem  of  bamboo,  at  the  extreme  ends ; 
the  fisherman  launches  this  on  the  river,  and  places  himself 
astride  between  the  gourds,  and  thus  he  floats  with  the  stream, 
and  throws  his  net.  He  has  also  floats  of  cane,  and  weights, 
of  small  leathern  bags  of  sand  :  he  beats  up  against  the  stream, 
paddling  with  his  hands  and  feet,  previous  to  drawing  the  net, 
which,  as  it  rises  from  the  water,  he  lays  before  him  as  he  sits ; 
and  with  a  sort  of  mace,  which  he  carries  for  the  purpose,  the 
fish  are  stunned  by  a  single  blow.  His  drag  finished,  the  fish 
taken  out,  and  thrown  into  the  gourds,  which  are  open  at  the  top, 
to  receive  the  produce  of  his  labour.  These  wells  being  filled, 
he  steers  for  the  shore,  unloads,  and  again  returns  to  the  sport." 

On  their  arrival  at  Murmur,  Dr.  Oudney,  whose  illness  had 
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been  gradually  increasing,  died.  In  an  early  period  of  the 
expedition  he  had  been  seized  by  inflammation  of  the  chest,  in 
consequence  of  sitting  down  in  a  current  of  cold  air  while  over- 
heated, and  had  been  ever  since  wasting  away  in  a  slow  con- 
sumption. His  loss  was  severely  felt  by  his  companion,  labour- 
ing: as  he  was  also  under  disease,  and  now  left  alone  amid  a 
strange  people,  exposed  to  unknown  dangers,  and  traversing  a 
country  which  had  never  been  trod  by  European  foot. 

From  Murmur  Clapperton  proceeded  to  Kano,  a  large  town 
containing  a  population  of  perhaps  30,000  or  40,000,  and  where 
there  are  regular  markets  for  various  articles.  It  is  famous  also 
for  its  slave  market,  where  great  numbers  of  these  poor  creatures 
are  constantly  on  sale. 

In  travelling  from  Kano  to  Sackatoo,  Clapperton  found  the 
country  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  extremely  romantic  and 
diversified  with  large  clumps  of  luxuriant  trees.  The  manners 
of  the  people  were  pleasing,  and  every  where  was  he  treated 
with  kindness.  Some  of  the  valleys  through  which  they  passed 
were  delightfully  green,  and  clear  springs  of  freshwater  gushed 
from  the  rocks.  At  these  they  frequently  found  the  young 
women  belonging  to  the  villages  employed  in  procuring  water. 
By  way  of  an  excuse  for  entering  into  conversation  with  them, 
Clapperton  used  to  ask  them  for  a  gourd  of  water.  Bending 
gracefully  on  one  knee,  and  displaying  at  the  same  time  teeth 
of  pearly  whiteness,  and  eyes  of  the  blackest  lustre,  they  pre- 
sented it  to  him,  and  appeared  highly  delighted  when  he  thanked 
them  for  their  civility. 

Clapperton  found  Sultan  Bello,  the  chief  of  the  Felatahs,  a 
person  of  much  intelligence,  and  of  considerable  information. 
He  asked  many  questions  about  England.  He  was  very  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  there  were  no  slaves  in  that  country,  and  had 
at  first  some  difficulty  in  understanding  how  the  English  were  sup- 
plied with  servants.  Clapperton  told  him  that  English  servants 
were  hired  for  stated  periods,  and  paid  regular  wages,  and  that 
even  soldiers  were  fed,  clothed,  and  paid,  by  government. 
This  intelligence  greatly  excited  his  surprise,  as,  whenever  he 
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Captain  Clapperton  and  the  Water  Bearers. 

wishes  to  go  to  war,  he  sends  round  a  crier  to  proclaim  his  in- 
tentions, and  to  command  the  attendance  of  his  subjects,  with 
provisions  for  the  length  of  time  which  the  expedition  is  ex- 
pected to  last.  "God  is  great!"  he  exclaimed.  "You  are  a 
beautiful  people !" 

Though  kindly  treated  by  Sultan  Bello,  Clapperton  could 
not  prevail  upon  him  to  supply  him  with  a  guide  to  enable  him 
to  continue  his  journey  through  the  western  countries  to  the 
gulf  of  Benin.  At  first  the  sultan  was  not  averse  to  the  propo- 
sition, but  he  subsequently  retracted  his  permission,  assigning 
as  reasons  the  rapid  advance  of  the  rainy  season,  and  the  war 
which  raged  between  the  Felatahs  and  several  of  the  neigh- 
bouring kingdoms,  which  would  render  it  very  unsafe  for  any 
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one  coming  out  of  his  dominions.  In  short,  as  Clapperton  soon 
discovered  that  no  escort  would  be  furnished,  nothing  remained 
for  him  but  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Bornou  territories.  On 
his  return  journey,  Clapperton  was  exposed  to  many  dangers 
from  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  the  precautions 
w^hich  it  was  necessary  to  take  to  avoid  the  marauding  parties, 
which  were  traversing  it  in  all  directions.  So  harassing  were 
the  forced  marches  that  the  party  which  he  accompanied  found 
it  necessary  to  make,  that,  on  the  fourth  day  after  their  depart- 
ure from  Sackatoo,  it  was  found  that  nine  men  and  six  horses 
had  perished  from  fatigue.  Fortunately  how^ever,  the  strength 
and  perseverance  of  Clapperton  overcame  every  difficulty.  He 
rejoined  Major  Denham  at  Kouka,  whence,  after  a  short  stay, 
they  once  more  recrossed  the  desert,  participating  in  many  of 
the  fatigues  and  privations  of  their  previous  journey.  While 
on  this  journey.  Captain  Clapperton  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  curious  wadded  armour  of  the  men  and  horses  of  the  lancers 
of  the  sultan  of  Begharmi.  At  the  different  towns  at  which  they 
halted,  after  passing  the  desert,  they  were  cordially  received 
by  the  people  who  expressed  the  greatest  pleasure  at  their  safe 
return.  "  To  go  and  come  back  from  the  black  country  !  Oh 
wonderful !"  they  exclaimed.  "  You  English  have  large  hearts ! 
(that  is  are  brave,  determined  people.)  God  bless  you !  Now 
you  are  going  home.  Well,  good  fortune  attend  you !  How  all 
your  friends  will  come  out  to  meet  you  w4th  fine  clothes! — and 
how  much  gunpowder  they  will  fire  away !"  ^^^^^ 

At  Tripoli  the  bashaw  also  received  them  in  the  kindest  man- 
ner, and  honoured  them  by  attending  a  fete  given  by  the  consul 
on  the  occasion  of  their  return.  Shortly  after  they  embarked  for 
Leghorn,  and,  proceeding  to  Florence,  crossed  the  Alps,  and 
arrived  in  England  in  the  end  of  May. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  which  he  had  encountered,  Clap- 
perton, like  his  predecessor  Park,  resolved  to  return  to  Africa 
to  make  still  farther  researches,  and  to  attempt  to  trace  the 
course  of  the  Niger. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CLAPPERTON'S   SECOND   JOURNEY. 

jHEN  Clapperton  returned  from  his  first  journey, 
he  "was  the  bearer  of  a  letter  from  Sultan  Bello, 
the  chief  of  the  Felatahs,  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
I!  land,  proposing  amongst  other  things,  to  esta- 
KS^  blish  a  friendly  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  slaves  by  any 
of  the  merchants  of  Houssa — as  the  district  is  called  over  which 
he  rules.  This  was  thought  too  favourable  an  opportunity  of 
opening  up  a  communication  with  some  of  the  finest  countries 
of  Africa,  whence  civilization  and  commerce  might  spread  over 
the  whole  of  the  interior,  to  be  overlooked.  Clapperton  volun- 
teered once  more  to  proceed  thither.  Having  been  furnished 
with  suitable  presents  for  the  sultan,  and  also  for  his  old  friend 
the  sheikh  of  Bornou,  he  set  out,  accompanied  by  two  compa- 
nions, and  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Benin  on  November  26,  1825. 
On  making  inquiry  for  the  towns  where  the  sultan  had  pro- 
mised to  have  messengers  waiting  to  conduct  the  expedition  to 
Sackatoo,  Clapperton  and  his  associates  found  that  no  such 
places  were  known  on  that  part  of  the  coast    nor  could  any 
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intelligence  be  obtained  of  such  messengers.  Not  discouraged 
however  by  these  circumstances,  the  travellers  determined  to 
seek  their  own  way  to  Sackatoo  ;  and  on  the  7th  December 
they  began  their  advance. 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  before  Clapperton  was  seized 
with  fever  and  ague,  in  consequence  of  imprudent  exposure 
during  the  night ;  he  and  his  companions,  with  the  utmost  in- 
caution  having  slept  in  the  open  air  on  the  banks  of  a  river, 
exposed  to  all  the  evil  influences  of  an  African  climate.  Two 
days  afterwards,  the  whole  party  w^as  ill,  and  on  the  27th  De- 
cember both  of  Clapperton's  companions  died,  leaving  him  to 
pursue  his  journey  alone.  Fortunately,  however,  his  servant, 
Richard  Lander,  who  accompanied  him  in  all  his  subsequent 
sufferings,  was  able  to  attend  him. 

As  he  advanced  he  was  every  where  received  wnth  the  great- 
est kindness  by  the  natives,  who  were  highly  amused  and 
delighted  to  see  white  men.  At  Jannah,  one  of  the  towns  where 
they  stopped  they  w^ere  followed  by  immense  crowds  of  people  ; 
the  men  taking  off  their  caps,  and  showing  other  marks  of 
respect.  The  old  caboceer,  or  chief  of  the  town,  gave  them 
good  lodgings,  and  sent  presents  of  hogs,  ducks,  pigeons,  plan- 
tains, yams,  and  whatever  the  place  could  afford,  while  his 
wives,  in  number  about  two  hundred,  welcomed  them  with 
songs  of  joy.  He  and  his  whole  court,  particularly  the  ladies, 
laughed  immoderately  when  they  learned  that  ^an  Englishman 
had  but  one  wife.  In  this  part  of  Africa,  they  seem  to  measure 
a  man's  greatness  by  the  number  of  his  wives.  The  king  of 
Yariba  afterwards  told  Clapperton  that  he  did  not  know  how 
many  he  had  ;  but  said,  that  if  linked  hand  in  hand,  they  would 
reach  entirely  across  his  kingdom  !  These  African  queens,  how- 
ever, are  not  so  dignified  as  their  title  would  imply.  They 
generally  serve  as  body  guards  to  the  court ;  and  their  majesties 
were  observed  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  acting  as  porters, 
bearing  on  their  heads  enormous  burdens,  and  having  nothing 
in  their  dress  or  appearance  to  distinguish  them  from  the  hum- 
blest of  their  countrywomen. 
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After  crossing  a  range  of  hills,  Clapperton  arrived  at  Tshou, 
a  town  belonging  to  the  king  of  Yarriba  or  Eyeo,  where  he  was 
met  by  a  large  escort  to  conduct  him  in  proper  slate  to  his 
majesty.  This  body-guard  consisted  of  a  great  number  of 
bowmen,  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  accompanied  by  a  band  of 
music,  and  followed  by  an  immense  multitude  of  men,  women, 
and  children.  Arrived  at  Katunga,  a  large  town  fifteen  miles 
in  circumference,  they  found  the  king  seated  under  a  verandah, 
dressed  in  two  long  cotton  tobes,  ornamented  with  three  strings 
of  glass  beads,  and  wearing  a  pasteboard  crown  covered  with 
blue  cotton  cloth.  He  received  our  traveller  wiih  great  cor- 
diality, shaking  his  hand,  and  calling  out,  "  Ako  !  Ako!"  "  how 
do  you  do  ?"  After  an  interview  of  about  half  an  hour,  Clap- 
perton was  conducted  by  the  chief  eunuch  to  handsome  and 
commodious  lodgings,  and  a  good  dinner  was  prepared  for  him 
and  his  attendants. 

His  majesty  invited  our  traveller  to  witness  a  theatrical 
amusement.  It  was  exhibited  in  the  open  air,  in  a  space  sur- 
rounded by  clumps  of  trees.  The  first  act  exhibited  men 
dancincyin  sacks,  who  performed  their  part  to  admiration.  One 
of  the  bags  opened,  and  forth  issued  a  figure  like  a  boa  con- 
strictor, fourteen  feet  long,  covered  with  cotton  cloth^  coloured 
and  striped  so  as  to  resemble  the  original.  Though  rather  bulky 
in  some  places,  it  presented  nearly  the  form,  and  imitated  well 
the  actions  of  that  huge  animal.  The  mouth  opened  wide, 
probably  by  the  hands  of  the  performer,  to  devour  a  warrior 
armed  with  a  sword,  who  advanced  to  contend  with  it,  and  who 
struck  it  repeated  blows,  till  it  writhed  as  if  in  agony,  and 
finally  expired.  The  festivities  concluded  with  the  exhibition 
of  the  white  devil,  which  came  out  of  another  sack.  It  was  a 
meagre,  shivering  figure,  so  painted  as  to  represent  an  European. 
It  took  snuff,  rubbed  its  hands,  and  attempted  in  the  most 
awkward  manner  to  walk  on  its  naked  feet.  The  spectators 
were  delighted,  and  testified  their  admiration  by  shouts  of 
laughter,  while  his  sable  majesty  appealed  to  Clapperton 
whether  it  was  not  well  performed.     As  the  caricature  was  far 
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from  despicable,  Clapperton  joined  heartily  in  the  mirth  which 
it  occasioned. 

Clapperton  at  length  reached  Kano,  which  it  will  be  recollected 
he  visited  on  his  first  journey.  He  found  every  thing  in  confu- 
sion. War  had  broken  out  between  the  sultan  of  Bornou  and 
the  Felatahs,  and  the  province  was  threatened  with  inroads  from 
various  hostile  tribes.  Leaving  his  baggage  at  Kano,  Clapper- 
ton proposed  to  proceed  to  Sackatoo,  carrying  with  him  the 
presents  intended  for  Sultan  Bello.  Finding,  however,  that  the 
sultan  was  encamped  before  Coonia,  the  capital  city  of  Goobur, 
which  had  rebelled  against  him,  our  traveller  proceeded  thither. 
Bello  received  him  kindly,  telling  him  that  he  would  receive 
the  king  of  England's  letters  and  presents  at  Sackatoo,  as  he 
intended  to  attack  Coonia  on  the  following  day.  The  number 
of  troops  collected  round  this  devoted  city,  Clapperton  estimates 
at  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand,  forming  a  dense  circle  of  about 
two  hundred  yards  all  round  the  walls.  Clapperton  expected  to 
see  some  brilliant  exploit  performed  by  the  united  force  of  this 
great  army,  commanded  by  the  sultan  in  person.  Nothing, 
however,  could  be  more  laughable  than  their  assault.  The 
whole  force,  both  horse  and  foot,  kept  carefully  out  of  reach  of 
the  arrows,  which  the  enemy  directed  against  them  with  sure 
and  steady  aim.  From  time  to  time,  indeed,  some  valiant  war- 
rior, well  covered  with  armour,  would  gallop  up  to  the  wall, 
brandish  his  spear,  taking  care  to  cover  himself  with  his  large 
leathern  shield,  and  return  as  fast  as  he  went,  generally  calling 
out  when  he  found  himself  once  more  safe  amongst  his  friends, 
"  Shields  to  the  wall !  Why  don't  you  come  on  ?"  To  which 
reproachful  exclamation  some  voice  would  reply,  "Oh!  you 
have  a  large  shield  to  cover  you !"  Evening  closed  without 
any  thing  being  effected  by  this  band  of  heroes ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  an  alarm  being  raised  that  the  garrison  had 
sallied  out  to  attack  them,  the  whole  army  began  a  tumultuous 
flight,  tumbling  over  each  other,  and  upsetting  every  thing  in  their 
way.  The  retreat  continued  during  the  whole  of  the  ensuing 
day  and  night.     Clapperton,  by  the  sultan's  advice,  found  his 
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way  to   Sackatoo,  and   took  up  his  abode  in  the  same  house 
which  he  had  occupied  on  his  first  journey. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  Clapperton  discovered  that  the  feelings 
of  the  sultan  and  his  friends  had  changed  very  much  since  his 
former  visit.  He  was  told  that  some  one  had  written  a  letter 
to  the  sultan,  in  which  our  traveller  was  denounced  as  a  spy, 
and  that  he  was  conveying  arms  and  ammuniuon  to  the  sheikh  of 
Bornou,  with  whom  the  sultan  was  then  at  war.  His  baggage 
was  seized,  and  the  letter  which  he  carried  to  the  sheikh  from 
the  king  of  England  demanded.  This  Clapperton  having  re- 
fused to  give  up,  it  was  taken  from  him  by  force.  He  exclaimed 
loudly  against  these  proceedings,  telling  them  that  they  were 
acting  as  robbers,  and  in  defiance  of  all  good  faith.  His  re- 
monstrances were  in  vain  ;  every  thing  which  could  be  supposed 
to  form  part  of  the  present  intended  for  the  sheikh  was  carried 
off. 

Discouraged  and  dispirited  by  such  unworthy  conduct,  Clap- 
perton was  shortly  afterwards  seized  with  fever,  which  confined 
him  to  bed.  He  soon  became  alarmingly  ill ;  his  sleep  short 
and  disturbed,  and  even  in  his  dreams  still  haunted  by  the 
treachery  of  the  Arabs.  For  twenty  days  he  lingered  ;  and 
from  being  robust  and  vigorous,  he  became  weak  and  emaciated. 
At  length  he  called  Lander  to  his  bedside,  aud  said,  <'  Richard, 
I  shall  shortly  be  no  more:  I  feel  myself  dying."  Almost 
choked  with  grief,  Lander  replied,  "  God  forbid,  my  dear 
master — you  will  live  many  years  yet."  "  Don't  be  so  much 
aflfected,  ray  dear  boy,  I  entreat  you,"  said  Clapperton  ;  "  it  is 
the  will  of  the  Almighty;  it  cannot  be  helped."  He  then  gave 
directions  about  the  disposal  of  his  papers;  and  taking  Lander's 
hand  between  his,  and  looking  him  full  in  the  face,  while  a  tear 
stood  glistening  in  his  eye,  he  said,  in  a  low  but  deeply  affect- 
ing tone — 'tMy  dear  Richard,  if  you  had  not  been  with  me,  I 
should  have  died  long  ago  ;  I  can  only  thank  you  with  my  latest 
breath  for  your  kindness  and  attachment  to  me :  God  will  re- 
ward you  !"  This  conversation  with  minute  directions  as  to  his 
conduct  in  his  homeward  journey,  occupied  nearly  two  hours, 
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in  the  course  of  which  Clapperton  fainted  several  times.  In 
the  evening  he  fell  into  a  slumber,  from  which  he  awoke  in 
great  perturbation,  saying  that  he  had  heard  distinctly  the  toll- 
ing of  an  English  funeral  bell.  Lander  entreated  him  to  be 
composed,  observing  that  sick  people  frequently  fancy  they  hear 
and  see  things  which  can  have  no  existencp.  He  made  no 
reply. 

A  few  days  afterwards,  Lander  was  alarmed  by  a  peculiar 
rattling  in  his  patient's  throat,  and  hastening  to  the  bed-side, 
found  him  sitting  up,  staring  wildly  around.  He  replaced  him 
gently  on  his  bed.  Some  indistinct  words  quivered  on  his  lips  ; 
he  strove,  but  ineffectually,  to  give  them  utterance,  and  expired 
without  a  struggle  or  a  sigh. 

Poor  Lander,  left  thus  alone  and  unprotected,  did  not  sink 
into  despondency.  He  asked  permission  of  the  sultan  to  bury 
the  remains  of  his  dear  master.  Bello  accordingly  ordered  four 
slaves  to  dig  a  grave  at  a  village  about  five  miles  from  Sackatoo. 
"  When  all  was  ready,"  says  Lander,  describing  this  trying  and 
affecting  scene,  "  I  opened  the  prayer  book,  and  amid  showers 
of  tears  read  the  funeral  service  over  the  remains  of  my  valued 
master.  This  being  done,  the  body  was  slowdy  lowered  into 
the  earth,  and  I  wept  bitterly  as  I  gazed  for  the  last  time  upon 
all  that  remained  of  my  generous  and  intrepid  master." 

"  I  then  returned,"  continues  Lander,  "  disconsolate  and 
oppressed,  to  my  solitary  habitation,  and  leaning  my  head  on 
my  hand,  could  not  help  being  deeply  affected  with  my  lone- 
some and  dangerous  situation — a  hundred  and  fifteen  day's 
journey  from  the  sea-coast,  surrounded  by  a  selfish  and  cruel 
race  of  strangers,  my  only  friend  and  protector  mouldering  in 
the  grave,  and  myself  suffering  dreadfully  from  fever.  I  felt, 
indeed,  as  if  I  stood  alone  in  the  world,  and  earnestly  wished  I 
had  been  laid  by  the  side  of  my  dear  master ;  all  the  trying 
evils  I  had  endured  never  aflfected  me  half  so  much  as  the 
bitter  reflections  of  that  distressing  period.  After  a  sleepless 
nifht  I  went  alone  to  the  grave,  and  finding  that  nothing  had 
been  done  towards  raising  a  building  over  it,  which  I  had  agreed 
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to  give  two  thousand  cowries  for,  and  knowing  that  it  would  be 
useless  to  remonstrate,  I  hired  two  slaves  at  Sackatoo  the  next 
day,  who  immediately  set  to  work,  and  it  was  soon  finished." 

Lander  now  began  to  retrace  his  steps  homeward.  He  re- 
turned to  Kano,  and  directed  his  course  southward,  expecting 
to  reach  Fundah,  where  he  expected  to  gain  some  information 
respecting  the  termination  of  the  Niger.  In  his  way  he  passed 
over  the  vast  and  beautiful  plain  of  Cuttup,  near  the  river  Coo- 
doonia,  where,  he  says,  nearly  five  hundred  villages  are  clustered 
together.  Thence  he  reached  Dunrora,  and  was  congratulating 
himself  on  soon  being  able  to  reach  the  Niger,  when  four  armed 
men,  on  foaming  steeds,  rode  into  the  town,  and  coming  directly 
up  to  him,  told  him  that  he  must  immediately  return  to  the  king 
of  Zeg-zeg.  Remonstrance  was  in  vain  ;  he  therefore  complied. 
On  his  arrival,  the  king  told  him  that  he  had  ordered  him  back 
because,  on  account  of  the  war  between  Bello  and  the  kinir  of 
Fundah,  the  latter  would  certainly  have  murdered  him,  coming 
as  he  did  from  the  territories  of  that  monarch.  From  this 
reasoning  there  was  no  appeal ;  Lander  was  therefore  obliged 
to  make  his  way  back  by  his  former  route.  In  all  the  places 
through  which  he  passed,  anxious  inquiries  were  made  after 
Clapperton,  whom  he  styled  his  "  father  ;"  and  when  his  death 
was  announced,  they  raised  loud  lamentations.  Lander  at 
length  reached  Badagry  in  safety,  whence,  after  some  delay,  he 
arrived  in  England  in  the  end  of  April,  1828. 


CHAPTER  X. 


TRAVELS   OF   LANDER. 


^HE  discoverer  of  the  true  course  and  ter- 


^^^^^^^^^^J  mination  of  the  Niger,  Richard  Lemon 
^P^-^-^^'^^  "^  ^^IH  Lander,  was  born  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall, 
W  ^  some  time  in  the  year  1804.    At  an  early 

^  age  he  evinced  a  restless,  wandering 
disposition ;  and  would  often,  when  a 
child,  stroll  from  village  to  village,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  home,  and 
alarm  his  parents  by  his  sudden  disappearance  and  long  absence. 
In  1815,  he  w^ent  as  attendant  to  a  merchant  to  St.  Domingo, 
where  he  remained  three  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
nearly  lost  his  life  from  an  attack  of  the  epidemic  fever.  Be- 
tween 1818  and  1823  he  passed  his  time  as  valet  to  various 
gentlemen  :  and  in  the  February  of  the  latter  year,  became 
servant  to  Major  Colebrook,  with  whom  he  embarked  on  a 
voyage  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  British  colonies  ;  and 
arrived,  after  a  very  dangerous  passage,  in  Simmons's  Bay, 
South  Africa,  in  the  middle  of  the  following  July. 

After  having  traversed  with  Major  Colebrook  the  colony  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  he  returned  to  England  in  1824,  and 
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obtained  a  menial  situation  in  a  nobleman's  establishment,  which 
he  subsequently  quitted  to  attend  Captain  Clapperton  in  his  in- 
tended expedition  to  the  central  part  of  Africa,  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  source  and  termination  of  the  Niger.  On 
informing  his  friends  of  the  engagement  he  had  entered  into, 
they  used  every  argument,  and  a  gentleman  in  Truro  offered 
him  a  lucrative  situation  in  South  America,  to  dissuade  him  from 
fulfilling  it ;  but  his  desire  to  visit  distant  and  undiscovered 
countries  was  too  strong  to  be  allayed  by  fears  or  entreaties, 
and  his  determination  remained  unshaken.  "  There  was  a 
charm,"  he  observes,  <'  in  the  very  sound  of  Africa,  that  always 
made  my  heart  flutter  on  hearing  it  mentioned ;  whilst  its 
boundless  deserts  of  sand — the  awful  obscurity  in  which  many 
of  the  interior  regions  were  enveloped — the  strange  and  wild 
aspect  of  countries  that  had  never  been  trodden  by  the  foot  of 
an  European — and  even  the  very  failure  of  all  former  under- 
takings to  explore  its  hidden  wonders,  united  to  strengthen  the 
resolution  I  had  come  to,  of  embracing  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  penetrating  into  the  interior  of  that  immense  continent." 

Accordingly,  on  the  24th  of  August,  1825,  he  set  sail  for 
Africa,  and  in  three  months  reached  the  Badagry  roads ;  and 
after  having  passed  a  few  days  in  that  city,  left  it  on  the  7th  of 
December  for  Latoo,  where  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever  which 
proved  fatal  to  many  of  his  party,  and  of  which  he  had  scarcely 
recovered  the  effects  on  his  arrival  at  Katunga,  the  capital  of 
Yariba,  on  the  15th  of  January,  1826.  From  hence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Wow-wow  and  Boussa,  where  he  obtained  an  account 
of  the  deaths  of  Park  and  Martin  ;  and  at  the  former  place  was 
detained  some  time  by  the  attentions  of  a  rich  African  widow, 
called  Zuma,  who  fell  in  love  both  with  him  and  his  master. 
He  describes  her  as  "  a  moving  world  of  flesh,  puffing  and 
blowing  like  a  blacksmith's  bellows,  and  the  very  pink  and 
essence  of  African  fashion,"  and  was  by  no  means  desirous  of 
returning  her  affection. 

From  Wow-wow  he  proceeded  to  Colfou,  where  he  witnessed 
a  singular  custom  of  the  females  dying  their  hair  blue,  and  their 
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teeth  red,  to  attract  the  admiration  of  their  lovers;  and  he  re- 
lates the  fact  of  "  a  girl  sighing  and  sobbing  because  her  admirer 
had  told  her  that  her  teeth  were  not  quite  of  so  bright  a  red  as 
those  of  her  female  companion." 

On  his  arrival  at  BuUabulla,  he  was  attacked  with  a  dysentery, 
which  continued  to  afflict  him  till  he  reached  Kano.  <<  On  the 
road  to  that  city,"  he  relates,  "  my  sufferings  were  too  acute  to 
be  described  ;  often,  in  the  agony  of  the  moment,  would  I  roll 
myself  in  the  dust,  and  lie  panting  on  the  earth  till  my  master, 
alarmed  by  my  long  absence  would  light  large  fires,  by  the 
smoke  of  which  I  was  directed  to  his  resting-place.  On  enter- 
ing his  tent,  it  was  my  custom,  without  uttering  a  word,  to  fling 
myself  on  a  mat,  and  embracing  my  pillow,  to  sleep,  or  rather 
endeavour  to  sleep  till  morning.  By  this  means  I  acquired  a 
habit  of  groaning  in  my  slumbers,  of  which  I  could  not  com- 
pletely divest  myself,  even  for  some  months  after  my  return  to 
England." 

At  Kano  he  remained  in  a  sick  state  for  three  or  four  months, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  expiring  on  his  way  to  join  his  master 
at  Sackatoo,  where  he  arrived  the  beginning  of  1827  ;  in  the 
April  of  which  year  Captain  Clapperton  died.  His  grief  at  this 
event  he  thus  describes  : — "  I  then  unclasped  my  arms,  and 
held  the  hand  of  my  dear  master  in  mine  ;  but  it  was  cold  and 
dead  ;  and  instead  of  returning  the  warmth  w'lih  which  I  used 
to  press  it,  imparted  some  of  its  own  unearthly  chillness  to  my 
frame,  and  fell  heavily  from  my  grasp.  0  God  !  what  was  my 
distress  in  that  agonizing  moment  ?  Shedding  floods  of  tears, 
I  flung  myself  along  the  bed  of  death,  and  prayed  that  heaven 
would  in  mercy  take  ray  life  !" 

On  the  4th  of  May  he  set  out  on  his  return  to  Kano  ;  and  in 
passing  the  "  Gorber  Bush,"  on  his  way  thither,  he  dropped 
from  his  horse  in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  but  for  the  accidental 
assistance  of  a  young  Felatah,  would  have  perished  of  fatigue 
and  thirst.  From  Kano  he  travelled  to  Dunrora,  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  Fundah,  in  the  hope  of  ascertainino* 
the  termination   of  the  Niger  in   that  direction  ;  when  at  the 
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former  place,  he  was  stopped  by  some  troops  of  the  King  of 
Zeg-zeg,  and  compelled  to  return  to  Cuttup,  whence,  after  a 
few  day's  detention,  he  proceeded  through  Ragada  and  Wow- 
wow  to  Khiama,  having  narrowly  escaped  drowning  in  crossing 
a  river  near  Gorkie.  On  his  arrival  at  Katunga,  the  monarch 
of  the  place  offered  him  the  situations  of  prime  minister,  and 
commander  of  the  forces,  and  also  to  make  him  his  son-in-law, 
if  he  would  remain  in  the  city. 

On  reaching  Badagry,  he  was  much  disgusted  at  the  traffic 
of  the  Europeans  in  slaves,  particularly  the  Portuguese,  who 
treated  him  with  great  suspicion  and  incivility  on  his  expressing 
his  abhorrence  of  the  practice,  and  declining  to  sell  them  his 
own  men  at  any  price.     "  I  breakfasted,"  he  observes,  after  an 
interview  with  one  of  these  merchants,  "  more  contentedly  on 
a  little  boiled  Indian  corn,  mixed  with  palm  oil  and  water,  my 
usual  fare,  than  if  I  had  enjoyed  all  the  luxuries  in  the  world 
by  wounding  my  conscience,  and  doing  violence  to  the  best 
feelings  of  my  nature."     Alluding  to  the  manner  of  embarking 
slaves  at  Badagry,  he  says  "  I  saw  four  hundred  of  these  poor 
creatures  crammed  into  a  small  schooner  of  eighty  tons ;  and 
the  appearance  of  these  unhappy  beings  was  squalid  and  mise- 
rable in  the  extreme.     They  were  fastened  by  the  neck  in  pairs, 
only  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of  chain  being  allowed  for  each,  and 
driven  to  the  beach  by  a  party  of  hired  scoundrels,  whilst  their 
associates  in  cruelty  were  in  front  of  the  party,  pulling  them 
along  by  a  narrow  band,  their  only  apparel,  which  encircled 
their  waist." 

Before  leaving  Badagry,  the  calumnies  of  the  Portuguese  had 
raised  against  him  the  suspicions  of  the  King  Adolee,  who 
commanded  him  to  undergo  the  ordeal  of  drinking  a  cup  of 
poisonous  water,  which  he  was  conipelled  to  do,  and  was  a 
solitary  instance  of  escaping  its  fatal  effects.  At  length,  after 
many  dangers  and  disasters,  he  heard  of  a  vessel,  commanded 
by  Captain  Laing,  arriving  at  Badagry,  by  which  he  departed 
in  great  joy  from  that  city,  and  arrived  at  his  native  town  in  the 
summer  of  1828. 
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In  the  December  of  the  following  year,  he,  in  conjunction 
with  his  brother  John,  made  an  offer,  which  was  accepted  by 
government,  of  proceeding  to  Africa  to  ascertain  the  course  of 
the  Niger.  The  only  recompense  he  was  to  receive  for  this 
hazardous  undertaking  was  a  gratuity  of  jGIOO  on  his  return, 
and  whatever  profits  might  arise  from  the  publication  of  the 
account  of  his  journey.  He  left  England  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1830;  and  on  the  22d  of  the  following  month  arrived  at  Cape 
Coast  Castle  ;  whence  he  sailed  to  Badagry,  and  reached  that 
place  on  the  22d  of  March.  Here  he  w^as  detained  until  the 
end  of  the  month;  w^hen,  after  having  been  deprived  of  almost 
all  his  goods  by  the  avarice  of  the  chief  Adolee,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  embark  on  the  river,  down  which  he  sailed  to  Wow, 
and  on  the  3d  of  April  entered  the  large  and  populous  town  of 
Bidjie,  where  he  met  with  a  most  kind  reception  from  the  chief 
and  inhabitants.  From  hence  he  proceeded  to  Latoo  ;  in  his 
way  thither,  he  relates  that  in  the  evening,  <'  the  glowworms 
were  so  luminous  that  one  could  almost  see  to  read  by  their 
golden  splendour."  He  speaks  of  the  surrounding  scenery  in 
the  most  enthusiastic  language,  and  compares  it  to  "  those  eter- 
nal shades,  where,  in  ancient  time,  the  souls  of  good  men  were 
supposed  to  wander."  He  next  visited,  successively,  the  towns 
of  Larro  and  Jenna  ;  and  at  the  latter  he  was  witness  to  a  cus- 
tom of  the  widow's  poisoning  herself  after  the  death  of  her 
husband,  and  was  informed  that  the  governor  would  be  com- 
pelled to  suffer  death  on  the  demise  of  his  prince.  He  thus 
speaks  of  a  tornado  that  happened  during  his  residence  at  this 
place  : — "  Our  thatched  hut  afforded  but  an  insecure  and  un- 
certain asylum  against  its  fury ;  part  of  the  roof  was  swept 
away,  and  the  rain  admitted  freely  upon  our  beds,  whence  the 
most  awful  lightning  flashes  could  be  seen.  The  roof  of  our 
dwelling,"  he  continues,  <'  had  long  been  infested  with  numbers 
of  rats  and  mice,  and  these  vermin  being  dislodged  from  their 
haunts  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  and  rain,  sought  immediate 
shelter  between  our  bed-clothes;  and  to  this  very  serious  in- 
convenience was  added  another  still  greater,  viz.,  the  company 
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of  lizards,  ants,  and  mosquitoes,  besides  worms  and  centipedes, 
and  other  crawling,  creeping,  and  noxious  things,  which  the 
tempest  seemed  to  renovate  with  fresh  life  and  motion." 

After  passing  through  Egga,  Jadoo,  Engua,  Coosoo,  Bohoo, 
and  other  towns,  he  arrived  at  Katunga,  the  capital  of  Yariba, 
where  he  remained  about  a  week,  and  then  proceeded  through 
Kesshee  (of  the  women  of  which  town  he  speaks  very  favour- 
ably) and  Moussa  to  Kiama,  which  he  reached  the  latter  end 
of  May.  On  the  5th  of  June  he  continued  his  journey,  and,  on 
the  17th,  he  came  in  sight  of  the  city  of  Boussa ;  <«  but  what 
was  our  astonishment,"  he  says  in  his  Journal,  "on  a  nearer 
approach,  to  find  Boussa  standing  on  the  main  land,  and  not  an 
island  in  the  Niger,  as  represented  by  Captain  Clapperton." 
Thence  he  visited  Youri,  which  proved  a  very  rich  and  popu- 
lous country  ;  but  the  king  treated  him  ill,  and  he  had  no  suc- 
cess as  to  Park's  books  and  papers.  On  the  island  of  Patashie, 
below  Boussa,  he  procured,  with  great  difficulty,  two  canoes, 
afterwards  exchanged  for  one  of  larger  size,  and  thus  began  the 
navigation  down  the  Niger.  He  soon  found  it  expand  into  a 
most  raasfnificent  river,  about  three  miles  broad,  and  bordered 
by  noble  forests.  The  large  island  of  Zagoshi  presented  an 
active  scene  of  industry  and  navigation,  and  by  a  large  force  of 
armed  canoes  maintained  its  independence  of  the  neighbouring 
states.  On  the  adjoining  shore  appeared  a  very  large  town, 
named  Rabba.  Farther  down,  Egga,  another  great  port  on  the 
river,  terminated  the  comparatively  civilized  territory  of  NyfTe  ; 
below  which  were  only  detached  states  of  a  very  turbulent  and 
lawless  character,  among  which  serious  dangers  were  encoun- 
tered. 

The  next  striking  object  was  the  influx  from  the  westward  of 
the  great  river  Tshadda,  three  or  four  miles  broad,  and  with  a 
current  so  strong  that  they  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  ascend 
it.  They  learned,  however,  that  three  days'  journey  up  was 
Fundah,  of  whose  importance  they  had  often  heard.  It  be- 
came more  and  more  evident  that  their  voyage  was  to  terminate 
in  the  sea,  and  that  the  numerous  river  branches  which  opened 
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into  the  gulf  of  Benin  are  the  delta  of  the  Niger.  Near  the 
large  town  of  Kirree,  they  passed  the  one  which  runs  towards 
Benin.  Here  the  natives  were  almost  entirely  clothed  in  the 
manufactures  of  Europe,  and  had  fleets  of  large  canoes  adorned 
with  European  articles.  The  travellers,  however,  were  made 
prisoners,  and  carried  down  to  Eboe,  the  great  mart  for  slaves 
and  palm  oil,  with  which  trade  the  natives,  who  are  rude  and 
dissolute,  do  not  hesitate  to  combine  piracy.  With  great  diffi- 
culty, and  the  promise  of  a  high  ransom,  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting arrangements  made  for  conveying  them  to  the  sea.  They 
reached  it  by  the  channel  called  by  the  Portuguese,  Nun,  by  the 
English,  Brass  River  ;  not  the  largest  of  the  estuaries,  but  that 
which  comes  in  the  most  direct  line  from  the  main  trunk.  Thus, 
by  very  humble  agency,  w^as  solved  that  grand  problem  in 
African  geography,  in  the  search  after  which  so  many  abortive 
efforts  had  been  made :  viz.,  the  true  course  and  termination  of 
the  Niger. 

This  important  discovery,  opening  a  w^ater  communication 
into  the  very  centre  of  the  continent,  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  mercantile  world.  Mr.  M'Gregor  Laird,  and  some 
other  gentlemen  of  Liverpool,  entered  into  an  association  for 
forming  a  settlement  and  opening  a  trade  on  the  Upper  Niger. 
Two  steamers,  the  Quorra  and  Alburkah,  were  fitted  out ;  while 
the  Columbine,  a  larger  sailing  vessel,  was  laden  wuth  goods. 
They  arrived  in  the  mouth  of  the  Nun  in  October,  1832,  but 
suffered  severely  from  sickness  amid  the  swamps  of  the  delta ; 
and  though  before  the  end  of  the  year  they  reached  a  healthier 
station,  the  survivors  did  not  regain  their  health.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  two  years,  Mr.  Laird  ascended  the  Tshadda,  and 
reached  Fundah,  nine  miles  inland,  which  he  found  a  large  city, 
with  nearly  40,000  inhabitants,  situated  in  a  very  extensive  and 
beautiful  plain.  Its  commerce,  however,  had  been  much  in- 
jured by  war,  and  by  the  tyranny  of  its  ruler  from  whose  power 
Mr.  Laird  had  some  difficulty  in  escaping.  Mr.  Oldfield  in 
the  Alburkah  sailed  about  100  miles  up  this  river,  but  neither 
found  its  banks  so  fruitful  nor  the  commerce  so  active  as  on  the 
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Nio-er.  He  also  visited  Rabba,  which  proved  equally  entensive 
with  Fundah.  The  streets  were  crowded  and  dirty,  but  the 
markets  spacious  and  well  arranged.  The  state  of  the  vessel 
frustrated  the  attempt  to  ascend  to  Boussa.  Lander  had  un- 
fortunately died  of  wounds  received  in  a  contest  with  the 
natives.  The  expedition  was  unfortunate  in  a  commercial  view, 
the  only  valuable  article  being  ivory,  in  too  small  quantity  to 
pay  the  expense  of  the  voyage.  As  the  natives,  however,  are 
active  and  eager  for  gain,  Mr.  Laird  conceives  that  this  and 
other  articles  could  be  supplied  to  almost  any  extent,  if  a  steady 
demand  were  once  understood  to  exist  for  them. 

One  of  the  most  amiable  traits  in  the  character  of  the  unfor- 
tunate Lander,  was  his  attachment  to  his  former  master.  Cap- 
tain Clapperton. 

Captain  Clapperton  was  the  first  European  who  traversed  the 
whole  of  central  Africa,  from  the  Bight  of  Benin  to  the  Medi- 
terranean;  and  by  thus  establishing  a  continuous  line  from 
Badaf^ry  to  Tripoli,  he  has  materially  lessened  the  difficulties  of 
future  researches. 


Dealt!  of  Davidson. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


DAVIDSON'S   TRAVELS. 

OHN  Davidson  was  a  native  of 
London.     He  was  educated  for 
the  profession  of  medicine,  but 
_  a  violent  illness,  brought  on  by 

exposure  to  intense  cold  during  a  journey 
to  Edinburgh,  whither  he  had  gone  for 
the  purpose  of  completing  his  medical 
studies,  forced  him  to  abandon  this  de- 
sign, and  to  retire  for  a  time  to  the  more 
genial  climate  of  Italy.  He  afterwards 
visited  Stvria  and   Carnio'la.  and  made  an  extended  journey 
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through  Poland  and  Russia.  Returning  to  England,  afier  a  short 
stay,  he  proceeded  to  Malta,  thence  to  Alexandria,  visiting  the 
pyramids  of  Thebes,  and  proceeding  to  Cosseir,  embarked  for 
India.  His  intention  at  this  time  was  to  pass  through  Persia, 
but  an  attack  of  cholera  caused  him  to  retrace  his  steps  to  Cos- 
seir, whence  he  made  an  excursion  through  Arabia,  Egypt,  and 
Syria,  visited  Constantinople,  the  Greek  Isles,  and  Athens;  and 
returnino-  once  more  to  England,  again  set  out  for  America, 
where  he  visited  Niagara,  the  Canadas,  and  travelling  through 
the  United  States  to  New  Orleans,  proceeded  to  Mexico. 

After  again  returning  to  England,  and  remaining  nearly  three 
years,  his  passion  for  travelling  once  more  seized  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  attempt  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
to  visit  the  famous  and  mysterious  city  of  Timbuctoo,  so  long 
an  object  of  curiosity  to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe. 

Davidson  set  out  on  this  perilous  undertaking  in  the  month 
of  August,  1835.  He  was  accompanied  by  a  Negro,  named 
Abou  Bekr,  a  native  of  Timbuctoo,  w^ho,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  a  hostile  tribe,  was  sold  as  a  slave,  when  he  was 
about  fourteen  years  of  age.  He  was  carried  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  he  remained  nearly  thirty  years,  exposed  to  all  the  evils 
of  slavery.  Abou  was  the  grandson  of  an  alkaid,  or  magistrate, 
and  the  son  of  the  king's  witness,  one  of  the  principal  law 
officers  of  state,  and  had,  before  being  stolen,  received  a  good 
education.  After  passing  through  the  hands  of  several  owners, 
his  superior  intelligence  attracted  the  notice  of  his  master,  who 
employed  him  in  a  situation  of  some  little  trust,  and  afterwards 
liberated  him.  He  was  subsequently  brought  to  England,  and, 
being  able  to  speak  and  write  the  Arabic  language,  he  was  en- 
gaged by  Mr.  Davidson  to  accompany  him,  and  to  act  as  inter- 
preter on  his  African  expedition. 

Our  traveller  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  10th  of  September  on 
his  way  to  Morocco  ;  but  many  difficulties  had  to  be  overcome 
before  he  could  obtain  permission  to  pass  through  that  kingdom. 
His  resolution  was  however  not  to  be  easily  shaken.  In  spite 
of  the  lukewarmness  of  some  of  those  whom  he  met  with  at 
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Gibraltar,  and  the  dissuasions  of  others,  he  determined  to  perse- 
vere. He  proceeded  to  Tangier,  and  the  sultan  of  Morocco, 
in  answer  to  his  request  to  be  allowed  to  proceed  through  his 
territories,  invited  him  to  repair  to  court.  No  sooner  had  he 
arrived  than  he  was  besieged  by  patients ;  morning,  noon  and 
night  his  attention  was  taken  up  with  this  employment.  On  an 
average,  fifty  persons  a  day  claimed  his  advice  ;  and,  as  he  had 
to  perform  the  duties  of  both  physician  and  apothecary,  his 
hands  were  quite  full.  During  his  stay  in  Morocco,  no  fewer 
than  twelve  hundred  patients  passed  through  bis  hands,  including 
the  sultan,  the  principal  ladies  of  his  harem,  the  whole  of  the 
ministry,  as  well  as  the  judges,  besides  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion. The  whole  kingdom  seems  to  have  been  suddenly  seized 
with  illnessj  for  the  luxury  of  being  prescribed  for  by  an  Eng- 
lish doctor. 

At  length  he  was  permitted  to  continue  his  journey.  After 
attempting  the  ascent  of  Mount  Atlas,  which  he  was  forced  to 
abandon,  in  consequence  of  an  unusual  accumulation  of  snow, 
he  traced  his  steps  to  Mogador :  here  he  received  the  emperor's 
permission  to  proceed  to  Wadnoon,  having  previously  arranged 
with  the  sheikh  of  that  place  for  his  conveyance  across  the 
desert  to  Timbuctoo  in  safety.  ^ 

Wadnoon  is  a  large  town  on  the  borders  of  the  Sahara,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  line  of  hills.  From  this  place  four 
kafilas  proceed  annually,  each  consisting  of  from  three  hundred 
to  a  thousand  slaves.  Unfortunately  from  his  lengthened  deten- 
tion at  Gibraltar  and  Morocco,  Davidson  did  not  reach  Wad- 
noon till  the  end  of  April,  and  the  last  kafila  for  the  season  had 
left  a  fortnight  previous  to  his  arrival.  From  the  intense  drought 
it  is  impossible  for  travellers  to  cross  the  desert  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  the  springs  being  at  that  time  dried  up,  and  the 
camels  unable  to  sustain  the  heat. 

During  his  stay  at  Wadnoon  our  traveller  was  exposed  to  the 
most  trying  difficulties.  Anxious  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  he 
plied  the  sheikh  with  unceasing  importunities  ;  but  all  his  pro- 
posals were   artfully    evaded,  first   on   one   pretext  and  then 
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another.  At  one  time  he  painted  in  strong  colours  the  dangers 
and  privations  which  our  traveller  must  suffer  if  he  started,  ex- 
cept with  a  kafila,  and,  at  another,  promising  an  immediate 
escort  to  convey  him  across  the  desert.  In  the  mean  time  he 
was  daily  harassed  by  the  ridiculous  demands  of  the  natives,  all 
asking  for  medicine  to  cure  them  of  illness,  real  or  imaginary. 
Some  of  the  ladies  wished  to  be  fattened  up  to  thrice  their 
present  size ;  and  many  wanted  charms  to  cause  people  to  love 
them.  Most  of  them  were  disgustingly  filthy,  both  in  their  dress 
and  habits.  As  a  Christian,  too,  he  was  exposed  to  unceasing 
annoyances  from  the  Moors.  His  situation  was  truly  miserable, 
yet  he  was  forced  to  submit  through  the  fear  of  making  enemies, 
and  thus  altogether  defeating  the  objects  of  his  journey.  At 
times,  indeed,  unable  longer  to  bear  the  insults  to  which  he  was 
exposed,  he  had  to  threaten  to  shoot  some  of  the  barbarians, 
and  had  great  difficulty  in  restraining  himself ;  at  others,  sick 
at  heart,  and  unable  longer  to  bear  these  indignities,  he  all  but 
resolved  on  an  immediate  return  to  Mogador,  and  to  seek  the 
means  of  accomplishing  his  journey  in  some  other  quarter. 

The  sheikh  of  Wadnoon  was  a  person  of  considerable  saga- 
city, and  most  contradictory  character  ;  at  one  time  arrogant, 
austere,  despotic,  and  occasionally  savage  ;  at  another,  low  and 
grovelling ;  now  punishing  his  slaves  wdth  the  utmost  severity, 
and  again  lavishing  on  them  the  greatest  kindnesses.  He  was, 
moreover,  of  a  most  penurious  disposition,  and,  though  possessed 
of  great  hoards  of  treasure,  he  thought  nothing  of  asking  David- 
son for  the  refuse  of  his  tobacco  leaves  to  fill  his  pipe.  He  had 
a  numerous  family,  four  wives,  forty  female  slaves,  and  a  great 
number  of  children,  many  of  whom  were  covered  with  vermin 
and  clothed  in  rags. 

Filthy  as  were  the  persons  and  habits  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Wadnoon,  they  were  better  than  those  of  the  Damanis,  a  portion 
of  which  tribe  at  this  time  arrived  with  a  kafila  from  Soudan. 
<«  Never,"  says  Mr  Davidson,  "  did  I  meet  with  any  people 
who  gave  me  so  complete  an  idea  of  savages.  Their  bodies  are 
a  mass  of  dirt,  and  their  wan  eyes  are  sunk  in  their  heads ;  their 
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teeth  of  pearly  hue  seem  darting  from  their  gums.  They  wear 
their  hair  long  and  in  large  quantities,  some  curled  and  others 
platted.  Half  dyed  blue  with  the  khoart,  and  half  famished, 
they  present  a  revolting  exterior,  but  never  did  any  people  im- 
prove  so   much  upon  acquaintance.     I  had  seen  the  Pindari 
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horsemen  in  India,  the  Leoni  savages  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Wa- 
habi  in  Yemen,  the  Ababdeh  and  Bishare  in  Arabia,  Petrsea 
and  Egypt,  but  all  these  have  a  great  advantage  in  appearance 
over  my  friends  the  Damanis. 

As  soon  as  the  camels  were  unloaded,  the  twenty  Damanis 
came  to  the  sheikh's  house,  where  they  devoured  a  sheep  with 
nearly  half  a  hundred  weight  of  kuskusu,  and  a  camel  load  of 
ripe  mashmash,  (apricots,)  and  then  all  lay  down  to  sleep.  In 
about  an  hour  they  got  up,  and  then  came  in  a  body  to  see  the 
Nazarene  (Mr.  Davidson.)  I  had  some  difficulty  to  keep  my- 
self from  being  smothered  by  them.  The  sheikh  came  to  drive 
them  away,  when  one  who  seemed  to  have  some  command 
said,  <  Nazarene,  we  are  wild  Arabs  ;  none  of  us  have  ever  seen 
a  Christian  ;  we  know  you  are  a  great  man  ;  if  our  coming  thus 
offends  you,  we  will  go,  if  not,  astonish  us.      You  are  a  magi- 
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cian,  show  us  some  fire.'  I  lighted  some  tinder  from  the  sun 
with  my  glass,  and  then  showed  them  my  small  globe,  tele- 
scope, watch,  pistols,  &c.,  afterwards  a  lucifer  match,  and 
lastly,  I  set  fire  to  my  finger,  dipping  it  in  spirits  of  terebinth  : 
this  was  too  much  for  them,  they  became  alarmed.  I  then  got 
my  sword,  and  afterwards  gave  them  snuff;  they  all  smoked 
my  pipe,  and,  when  that  was  finished,  and  I  had  examined  all 
their  eyes,  and  given  many  of  them  medicines,  and  would  not 
take  money  for  it,  I  was  told  I  had  only  to  say  <  Resuli  Mo- 
hammed,' (My  prophet  is  Mahomet,)  and  go  any  where." 

At  length,  after  a  delay  of  seven  months,  Davidson  was  en- 
abled to  set  out.  His  departure  had  been  delayed  from  time 
to  time  for  the  purpose  of  joining  a  kafila,  but  as  all  the  tribes 
on  the  usual  caravan  route  were  at  war,  and  their  progress  thus 
rendered  almost  impossible,  it  was  determined  to  leave  the 
usual  track,  and  push  on  with  the  utmost  speed,  and  with  only 
such  delays  as  were  absolutely  necessary.  In  this  hazardous 
expedition  he  was  accompanied  by  an  Arab  of  the  Tajacanth 
tribe,  named  Mohammed  El  Abd,  Abou  Bekr,  and  two  attend- 
ants. So  rapidly  was  it  intended  to  proceed,  that  the  camels 
were  to  drink  only  six  times,  though  the  journey,  even  when 
made  in  this  hurried  manner  and  by  the  shortest  route,  usually 
occupies  from  thirty  to  thirty-six  days. 

Before  he  left  Wadnoon,  our  traveller  felt  a  strong  presenti- 
ment of  the  failure  of  the  expedition,  and  of  his  own  untimely 
fate,  which  were  unfortunately  too  fully  realized.  "  My  mind," 
he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  from  this  place,  ''  is  made  up  to 
the  certainty  that  I  shall  leave  my  bones  in  Soudan  ;"  and  in 
another  he  writes — "  Before  this  reaches  you,  I  shall  be  wend- 
ing my  way  over  Africa's  burning  sands  to  a  sort  of  fame,  or  to 
the  sad  <  bourne  from  which  no  traveller  returns ;'  if  to  the 
former,  truly  happy  shall  I  be  to  renew  your  valued  friendship, 
but  if  to  the  latter,  think  sometimes  of  the  poor  lost  wanderer." 
As  he  advanced,  however,  his  prospects  seemed  to  brighten, 
and  his  spirits  to  rise.  "  Every  step  we  have  taken  from  Wad- 
noon,"  he  again  writes,  t«we  have  found  the  people  better, 
more  liberal,  more  hospitable,  and,  although  somewhat  savage, 
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having  yet  a  little  mildness  of  character,  of  which  there  is  none 
at  Wadnoon."  In  the  same  letter,  he  says,  «' In  conclusion,  I 
beg  to  assure  you,  I  flatter  myself  with  the  hope  that  the  in- 
trepid traveller  may  pass  a  merry  new  year's  day  at  the  famed 
city  of  Timbuctoo,  which  event  I  hope  to  have  the  high  plea- 
sure of  announcing  to  you  in  about  three  months,  Sheikh  Mo- 
hammed El  Abd  having  promised  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  letter 
which  he  is  to  deliver  for  me,  and  to  say,  <  There  is  a  letter 
from  Yahya  Ben  Daoud^  f  John,  son  of  David :)  the  Tajacanths 
have  kept  their  word !'  " 

These  bright  anticipations  were  not  destined  to  be  fulfilled. 
After  proceeding  some  distance,  his  little  party  was  met  by  one 
of  the  tribes  of  wandering  Arabs,  by  which  the  desert  is  in- 
fested. After  robbing  him  of  some  money,  however,  they  al- 
lowed him  to  proceed.  Three  days  afterwards,  Davidson  and 
El  Abd,  having  outstripped  the  remainder  of  their  party,  were 
overtaken  while  w^aiting  for  them,  at  a  place  named  Swekeya, 
by  a  band  consisting  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  Arabs  of  the  tribe  of 
El  Harib.  After  the  usual  salutations,  and  a  few  words  of  con- 
versation, the  chief  of  the  party  asked  El  Abd  to  conduct  him 
to  the  watering-place.  Unsuspecting  treachery.  El  Abd,  leav- 
ing his  musket  behind,  proceeded  with  the  Harib  chief  over  the 
sand-hills,  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  sitting  down  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  Mr.  Davidson.  No  sooner  were  they  out  of  sight 
than  one  of  the  Arabs  took  up  the  musket,  pretending  to  ex- 
amine it,  and,  taking  aim,  shot  poor  Davidson  dead.  Hearing 
the  report  of  the  gun.  El  Abd  asked  his  companion  what  was 
the  matter,  when  the  Harib  replied,  that  his  party  had  shot  the 
Christian.  Mohammed  EI  Abd  complained  bitterly,  saying 
that  he  would  rather  they  had  murdered  himself.  The  work 
of  death  done,  the  Haribs  carried  ofT  every  thing  belonging  to 
Mr.  Davidson,  and  then  allowed  the  party,  including  Abou 
Bekr,  to  proceed  on  their  journey. 

Such  was  the  end  of  poor  Davidson,  and  thus  was  another 
victim  added  to  the  long  list  of  those  w^ho  have  forfeited  their 
lives  to  advance  the  cause  of  discovery  in  Africa! 
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TRAVELS  OF  MAJOR  LAING,  THE  DISCOVERER  OF 

TIMBUCTOO. 

LEXANDER     GoRDON     LaING,     SOn     of     a 

celebrated  schoolmaster  at  Edinburgh, 
was  born  in  that  city  on  the  27th  of 
December,  1794.  He  completed  his 
education  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, with  the  intention  of  following 
the  profession  of  his  father,  in  whose 
academy  he,  for  some  time,  acted  as 
usher.  Having,  however,  in  1810,  entered  a  volunteer  corps, 
he  became  so  captivated  with  a  military  life,  that  he  determined 
to  adopt  it;  and  accordingly,  in  1811,  went  out  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  performed  the  duties  of  deputy  quarter-master 
general  at  Jamaica,  and  of  fort-major  at  Honduras.  The  assi- 
duity with  which  he  served  in  these  capacities,  brought  on  a 
disease  which  compelled  him  to  return  to  Scotland  about  1817; 
but  in  the  latter  part  of  1819,  he  was  appointed  lieutenant  and 
adjutant  of  his  last  regiment,  the  second  West  India,  and  shortly 
afterwards  set  out  for  Sierra  Leone.  About  eighteen  months 
after  his  arrival  in  that  colony  he  was  employed  by  the  governor, 
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Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  to  undertake  a  mission  to  Kambia,  prin- 
cipally with  a  view  "  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  country ;  the 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  trade  and  industry ;  and  to 
know  their  sentiments  and  conduct  as  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade." 

After  remaining  at  Kambia  a  sufficient  time  to  fulfil  his  in- 
structions relating  to  commercial  transactions,  he  crossed  the 
river  Scarcies  to  Malacouri,  where  learning  that  Sanassee,  an 
inferior  Mandingo  chief,  was  about  to  be  put  to  death  by  Amara, 
the  king  of  that  country,  Lieutenant  Laing,  by  his  personal 
exertions,  saved  the  life  of  the  former.  He  was  induced  to  do 
this  in  consequence  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  Sanassee 
towards  the  English.  On  his  return  to  Sierra  Leone,  Lieutenant 
Laing,  finding  the  life  of  the  same  chief  to  be  in  danger  from 
Yarradee,  an  ally  of  Amara's,  undertook  a  second  expedition, 
and  again  secured  the  safety  of  Sanassee. 

On  his  return  to  Sierra  Leone,  he  communicated  to  the  go- 
vernor that  "  he  had  observed  that  many  men  w^ho  accompanied 
the  Soolima  army  were  in  possession  of  great  quantities  of  gold, 
and  had  ascertained  an  abundance  of  ivory  to  be  in  the  country ;" 
facts  which  he  suggested  might  render  a  third  expedition  ser- 
viceable to  the  com-merce  of  the  colony,  besides  the  great  object 
which  w^ould  be  gained  by  it,  in  knowing  the  resources  of  many 
countries  directly  to  the  eastward  of  Sierra  Leone,  which  were, 
like  that  of  the  Soolimas,  as  yet  known  only  by  name.  His 
proposition  being  accepted,  he,  on  the  16th  of  April,  1822, 
set  out  with  instructions  to  penetrate  to  the  country  of  the 
Soolimas,  in  whatever  direction  he  might  think  fit ;  his  party, 
mcluding  himself,  consisting  of  sixteen  persons.  Sailing  up  the 
Rokelle,  he  landed  at  Maharre,  a  town  of  the  Timmanee 
country,  and  was  shortly  after  met  by  one  of  the  principal 
chiefs  at  Rokou  ;  after  two  or  three  days  dispute  with  whom  as 
to  the  value  of  the  presents  offered  him,  he  proceeded  through 
Nunkawa  and ^ other  small  towns  to  Ma  Bung,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  drinking  too  freely  after  "  a  thirst  of  thirty  hours' 
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duration,"''  he  was  compelled  to  remain  in  a  state  of  acute  tor- 
ture for  nearly  a  week. 

On  the  7th  of  May  he  arrived  at  Ma  Boom  ;  where,  after 
being  detained  some  days  by  the  avarice  and  treachery  of  the 
"  head-man"  of  the  town,  he  proceeded  through  the  Kooranko 
country  to  Koufala,  where,  on  retiring  to  rest,  he  says  in  his 
Journal,  <:'out  of  compliment  to  the  first  white  man  who  had 
ever  set  foot  in  Kooranko,  the  inhabitants  commenced  such  a 
din  of  drums,  flutes,  and  various  other  instruments,  accompanied 
with  singing  and  dancing,  which  was  kept  up  all  night,  that 
sleep  was  banished  from  my  pillow  till  daylight." 

From  Koufala  he  travelled  to  Seemera,  the  capital  of  the 
Kooranko  country,  the  king  of  w^hich  received  him  in  a  most 
friendly  manner,  and  expressed  a  great  desire  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  trade  between  his  people  and  the  colonists ;  and  in- 
stead of  extorting  a  great  quantity  of  presents,  observed,  "  that 
a  black  man  ought  to  think  himself  well  paid  in  the  sight  of  a 
white  man,  for  that  white  men  did  good  wherever  they  went." 
After  witnessing  a  most  tremendous  tornado  at  Seemera,  he  left 
that  town,  and  continued  his  course  over  some  mountains 
towards  Kaniakoota,  picking  up  in  his  w^ay  thither  several  "  flat 
stones  so  strongly  impregnated  with  iron  as  to  draw  and  repel 
the  needle  at  the  distance  of  several  inches." 

After  leaving  Kaniakoota,  and  examining  the  source  of  the 
Tongolelle,  he  passed  the  mountain  of  Sa  Wolle,  where  he 
afterwards  learned  a  plan  had  been  laid  by  the  head-man  of 
Kaniakoota  to  attack  and  murder  him,  in  order  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  "  such  a  quantity  of  money  as  never  had  before  been 
heard  of,"  which  he  was  reported  to  carry  with  him. 

Arriving  at  Kamatoo,  he  was  attacked  with  a  fever,  from 
w^hich  he  had  not  quite  recovered  when  he  entered  Koonia,  the 
first  town  in  the  Soolima  dominions,  the  king  of  which  country 
sent  him  one  of  his  own  horses  to  conduct  him  to  Falaba,  the 
capital,  where  he  arrived  on  the  11th  of  June,  and  continued 
two  months,  being  detained  great  part  of  the  time  by  an  illness, 
which  threw  him  into  a  state  of  delirium  for  four  days.     After 
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several  excursions  into  the  vicinity  of  Falaba,  and  making 
presents  to  the  Soolima  king,  and  receiving  from  him  gifts  in 
return,  and  assurances  of  his  friendly  disposition  towards  a 
commercial  intercourse  with  Sierra  Leone,  he  set  out  on  his 
return  thither  on  the  17th  of  September,  and  reached  Free 
Town  the  latter  end  of  October,  after  an  absence  of  six 
months. 

On  his  return  he  found  he  had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
captain,  and  shortly  afterwards  proceeded  to  join  his  regiment 
on  the  Gold  coast,  where  he  was  engaged  in  fighting  against 
the  Ashantees  till  the  death  of  Sir  Charles  M'Carthy,  in  1824, 
when  he  was  sent  to  England  to  acquaint  government  of  that 
unfortunate  event.  After  he  returned  to  London,  he  devoted 
himself  wuth  great  assiduity  to  the  completion  of  his  Journal, 
the  printing  of  which  he  was  engaged  in  superintending,  when 
he  was  appointed  by  Lord  Bathurst  to  proceed  on  an  expedition 
to  discover  the  course  and  termination  of  the  Niger,  an  under- 
taking which  he  had  always  been  most  ambitious  and  desirous 
of  accomplishing. 

Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  February,  1825,  he  set  sail  for 
Tripoli,  touching  on  his  way  at  Malta,  where  he  w^as  most 
kindly  received  and  entertained  by  the  Marquess  of  Hastings. 
On  his  arrival  at  Tripoli,  he  made  preparations  for  accompany- 
ing the  caravan  to  Timbuctoo,  with  which  he  started  on  the  15th 
of  July,  1826,  having  only  the  day  previously  been  married  to 
Miss  Warrington,  the  daughter  of  the  British  consul. 

An  exact  account  of  his  proceedings  after  leaving  Tripoli  is 
not  yet  known  ;  but  from  the  different  statements  on  the  subject, 
it  is  collected  that  after  crossing  the  chain  of  Mount  Atlas,  the 
Fezzan  country,  the  desert  of  Lempta,  the  Sahara,  and  the 
kingdom  of  Ahades,  he  arrived  at  Timbuctoo,  and  became  en- 
titled to  the  reward  of  jC3000  offered  by  a  society  in  London  to 
the  first  adventurer  who  should  succeed  in  reaching  that  city. 
During  his  residence  there  he  had  employed  himself  in  arrang- 
ing his  Journal,  which  consisted  of  the  most  valuable  information 
in  all  branches  of  science,  and  w^as  on  his  way  back  to  Tripoli, 
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when,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  servant  who  accom- 
panied him,  he  was,  at  the  end  of  his  third  day's  journey, 
attacked  and  murdered  while  asleep  by  the  Arabs  of  the  country 
and  the  chief  of  the  blacks  who  escorted  him  from  Timbuctoo. 

Another  report  states  that  he  made  a  desperate  resistance  in  a 
previous  encounter,  in  which  he  had  his  right  hand  struck  off, 
and  speaks  of  a  letter  to  his  wife,  giving  an  account  of  the 
combat,  <'  written  wiih  his  lefl  hand  in  stiff  characters  by  un- 
steady fingers,  and  all  soiled  with  dust  and  blood."  A  third 
statement  is  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Caille,  a  young  Frenchman, 
who  visited  Timbuctoo  in  1827,  the  inhabitants  of  w^hich  city 
described  Major  Laing  as  "  the  first  white  man  who  was  ever 
seen  in  their  city."  Mr.  Caille  states,  from  particulars  which 
he  gathered  on  the  spot  where  the  event  took  place,  that 
Major  Laing  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  Musselmans,  who,  on 
his  refusal  to  obey  their  command  of  addressing  a  prayer  to  the 
prophet,  instantly  strangled  him.  In  whatever  mode  his  death 
w^as  effected,  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  being  a  Christian  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  treachery  which  led  to  his  destruction  ; 
especially  as  Mr.  Caille  affirms  the  nations  of  the  interior  of 
Africa  to  be  savages  only  on  the  subject  of  religion,  and  that 
they  think  it  a  meritorious  duty  to  kill  all  who  refuse  to  be  con- 
verted to  Islamism. 

The  following,  which  is  the  substance  of  an  Arabic  document 
signed  at  Timbuctoo  by  fifteen  of  the  inhabitants,  who  state  the 
contents  of  it  to  be  within  their  own  knowledge,  will  also 
throw  some  light  on  the  probable  cause  of  Major  Laing's  death. 
"  About  a  month  after  the  arrival  of  Laing  at  Timbuctoo,  the 
Prince  of  the  Faithful  wrote  a  letter  to  his  lieutenant-governor, 
Osman,  containing  as  follows: — 'I  have  heard  that  a  Christian 
intends  coming  to  you ;  but  whether  he  has  already  arrived  or 
not  I  do  not  know.  You  must  prevent  him  from  arriving  if  he 
has  not  reached  you,  and  if  he  has,  you  niust  expel  him  the 
country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  him  no  hope  of  returning.'  " 
These  documents  then  proceed  as  follows  : — ''  When  Governor 
Osman  received  this  letter,  he  could  not  but  obey  it.  He  therefore 
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engaged  Barbooshi,  a  sheikh  of  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  to  go  out 
with  the  Christian,  and  protect  him  as  far  as  the  town  of  Arwan. 
Barbooshi  accordingly  went  with  him  from  Timbuctoo  ;  but  on 
arriving  at  his  own  residence,  he  treacherously  murdered  him, 
and  took  possession  of  all  his  property."  This  document, 
though  giving,  most  probably,  a  true  account  of  the  manner  of 
his  death,  leaves  it  yet  to  be  ascertained  whether  it  was  owing 
to  the  treachery  of  Barbooshi  or  of  his  employer,  Osman,  the 
governor,  who  might  have  interpreted,  in  a  sense  fatal  to  Major 
Laing,  the  instructions  from  the  Prince  of  the  Faithful,  "  to 
expel  him  the  country  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  him  no  hope 
of  returning." 

The  papers  of  Major  Laing  have  been  ascertained  to  be  in 
existence ;  but  unfortunately  have  not  yet  been  given  up.  After 
much  investigation.  Colonel  Warrington  discovered  them  to 
have  been  in  the  possession  of  Hassouna  D'Ghies,  who,  after 
confessing  that  he  had  delivered  them  up  to  a  person,  since 
declared  to  be  Baron  Rousseau,  the  French  consul-general,  in 
consideration  of  a  debt  incurred  in  France,  escaped  from 
Tripoli  in  an  American  vessel,  and  has  since  arrived  in  Eng- 
land. A  letter  in  the  hand- writing  of  Major  Laing  was  found 
at  Timbuctoo,  in  which  he  alludes  to  his  danger  from  the  un- 
friendly disposition  of  the  Foulahs,  and  the  hostility  of  the  sultan 
Bello  towards  him.  "The  sultan,"  he  writes,  "has  now  got 
intelligence  of  my  being  here;  and  as  a  party  of  Foulahs  are 
hourly  expected,  Al  Sadi  Boubokar  trembles  for  my  safety,  and 
has  strongly  urged  my  departure."  Further  on,  he  continues, 
"  I  have  been  busily  employed  during  my  stay  searching  the 
records  in  the  town,  which  are  abundant,  and  in  acquiring  in- 
formation of  every  kind  ;  nor  is  it  with  any  common  degree 
of  satisfaction  that  I  say  my  perseverance  has  been  amply  re- 
warded ;  I  am  now  convinced  that  my  hypothesis  concerning 
the  termination  of  the  Niger  is  correct." 

The  melancholy  fate  of  Major  Laing,  after  having  accom- 
plished the  principal  objects  of  his  expedition,  was  a  loss  felt 
by  his  country  almost  as  much  as  by  his  friends  and  relatives, 
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to  whom  his  many  amiable  qualities  so  strongly  endeared  him. 
Possessing,  as  he  did,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  profound  and 
intelligent  mind,  it  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  we  are  as 
yet  unacquainted  with  the  contents  of  his  Journal,  the  work  of 
one  who  had  proved  himself  to  be  so  able  a  writer,  and  giving 
an  account  of  places  never  before  visited  by  a  European. 

We  here  close  our  account  of  Travels  in  Africa.  The  reader 
will  have  perceived  that  notwithstanding  the  great  extent  of  this 
country,  its  rich  resources,  and  its' proximity  to  the  enlightened 
and  enterprising  countries  of  Europe,  it  is  comparatively  but 
little  known ;  and  that  it  still  presents  a  vast  field  for  the  dis- 
coveries and  explorations  of  future  travellers. 


NATIONAL  WORKS  BY  PROFESSOR  FROST,  LL.D 
l*ublisked  by  D.  Appleton  <^»  Companij. 


THE   BOOK  OF  THE  ARMY; 

Comprising  a  general  Military  History  of  the  United  States,  from  lh« 
period  of  the  Revolution  to  the  present  time,  with  parti-ular  Ac- 
counts of  all  the  most  celebrated  Military  Battles,  compiled  from 
the  best  authorities.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  Bellea 
Letters  in  the  High  School  of  Philadelphia.  Embellished  with 
auraerous  Engravings  and  Steel  Portraits.  One  Vol.,  12ino.,  $1  25. 

This  work  gives  a  complete  history  of  military  operations,  and  their 
causes  and  effects,  from  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  to  the  close  of 
the  last  war,  with  graphic  descriptions  of  the  celebrated  battles  and 
characters  of  the  leading  generals.  The  importance  of  popular 
works  of  the  class  to  which  this  and  "  The  Book  of  the  Navy"  be- 
long, must  be  obvious  to  all  who  recognize  the  value  of  national  recol 
lections  in  preserving  a  true  national  spirit. 

THE    BOOK  OF  THE  NAVY; 

Comprising  a  general  History  of  the  American  Marine,  and  particular 
Accounts  of  all  the  most  celebrated  Naval  Battles,  from  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  to  the  present  time,  compiled  from  the  best 
authorities.  By  John  Frost,  LL.  D.  With  an  Appendix,  con- 
taining Naval  Songs,  Anecdotes,  &c.  Embellished  with  numerous 
original  Engravings,  and  Portraits  of  distinguished  Naval  Com- 
manders.    One  vol.,  12mo.,  $1. 

This  is  the  only  popular  and  yet  authentic  single  view  which  we 
have  of  the  naval  exploits  of  our  country,  arranged  with  good  taste 
and  set  forth  in  good  language. —  U.  S.  Gazette. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  is  alto- 
gether a  very  faithful  and  attractive  historical  record.  It  deserves, 
and  will  doubtless  have,  a  very  extended  circulation. — Nat.  Intel. 

THE    BOOK  OF  THE  INDIANS 

Of  North  America.  Their  Manners,  Customs,  and  Present  State. 
Compiled  from  the  most  recent  authorities.  By  John  Frost, 
LL.  D.     One  vol.,  12mo.,  with  numerous  illustrations,  $1. 

The  intention  of  this  work  is  to  furnish  a  correct  view  of  the  present 
state  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  and  especially  of  the  wild  In- 
dians, who  are  comparatively  ignorant  of  the  white  man,  and  his  arts 
of  civihzation.  The  authorities  chiefly  relied  on  are  Mr.  Catlin, 
Prince  Maximilian,  of  Weed,  and  other  recent  travellers,  with  occa- 
eional  anecdotes  from  older  writers. 

A  useful  and  acceptable  volume,  to  all  who  desire  authentic  infor- 
mation respecting  Indian  life,  with  numerous  pictorial  sketches.  The 
writer  enters  minutely  into  the  domestic  and  social  habits  of  the  Iii- 
dian  tribes,  and  gives  a  graphic  description  of  the  hunting  grounds 
and  the  wild  animals  of  the  chase.  Altogether  he  has  compiled  a 
oaeritoricuB  text  book  of  Indian  historj^. —  Com.  Adv. 


Neio  Worlds  by  Prof.  Frost. 


THE 

BOOK  OF  THE  COLONIES: 

COMPRISINcJ 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  COLONIES 

COMPOSING 

THE      UNITED      STATES, 

From  the  Discovery  in  the  Tenth  Century  until  the  Commencemenl 
of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

COMPILED     FROM     THE     BEST     AUTHORITIES, 

By  JOHN  FROST,  LL.  />., 

Author  of"  The  Book  of  the  Army,"  "  The  Book  of  the  Navy,"  etc.  etc. 

One  handsome  volume,  ISmo.,  illustrated  with 

NUMEROUS    ENGRAVINGS. 

This  volume  may  be  considered  as  a  sequel  to  "  The  Book  of  the 
Navy  "  and  "  The  Book  of  the  Army,"  by  the  same  author;  as  the 
two  former  works  present  a  view  of  the  Naval  and  Military  History 
of  the  Country  from  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  present 
time,  and  The  Book  of  the  Colonies  gives  a  general  history  from 
the  earliest  times  to  the  commencement  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 
We  have  thus  a  review  of  the  main  current  of  history  through  the 
whole  period  of  our  colonial  and  national  existence,  while  each  of 
the  volumes  is  a  distinct  work,  having  its  proper  subject  and  unity. 

THE 

BOOK  OF  GOOD  EXAMPLES! 

DRAWN    FROM 

AUTHENTIC  HISTORY  AND  BIOGRAPHY, 

Designed  to  illustrate  the  beneficial  effects  of  Virtuous  Conduct. 

By  JOHN  FROST,  LL.  D. 

ONE     VOLUME,     12m0.,     ILLUSTRATED. 

*'  In  preparing  historical  examples  for  the  young,  the  author  of 
this  work  hopes  to  incite  them  to  the  study  and  practice  of  those 
active  duties  and  virtuous  habits  which  form  the  basis,  not  less  of 
success  in  life  an  1  private  happiness,  than  of  distinction  and  honor 
among  men." 


APPLETON'S  LITERARY  MISCELLANY. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  CHOICE  BOOKS. 

No.  1.— GERTRUDE,  a  Tale.     By  the  author  of  "  Amy  Herbert."     Edited 
by  the  Rev.  W.  Sewell,  M.  A.     50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 
"  We  know  of  but  few  books  of  this  class  which  are  more  worthy  of  attentive  peru- 
sal by  young  women,  tlian  Gertrude." — Courier  and  Enquirer. 

Nos.  2  and  3.— I  PROMESSI  SPOSI,  or  The  Betrothed.  Translated  from 
the  Italian  of  Alessandro  Manzoni.  2  vols.  ^1  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 
**  It  IS  a  work  considered  quite  as  remarkable,  by  the  world  of  letters,  as  the  novel 
of  Waverley  in  our  own  land  Manzoni,  in  fact,  is  the  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Italy  ;  and 
some  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  this  work  is  even  more  bewitching,  and  has  a  higher  tone, 
than  iny  of  the  productions  of  our  northern  wizard."— TAe  Critic. 

No  4.— MEMOIRS  OF  AN  AMERICAN  LADY,  with  Sketches  of  Man- 
iiers  and  Scenery  in  America,  as  they  existed  previous  to  the  Revolution.  By 
Mrs.  Grant.     50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 
"  A  volume  of  intrinsic  worth  to  all  who  are  desirous  to  behold  a  genuine  picture 

of  our  ancestors  prior  to  the  changes  made  in  our  country  by  the  Revolution  and  our 

subsequent    independence ;   therefore,  to  the  women  of  our  republic,  and  especially 

the  '  American  lady,'  it  is  confidently  recommended." 

No.  5.— THE  LIFE  OF  F.  SCHILLER,  embracing  an  Examination  of  his 
Works.  By  Thomas  Carlyle.  From  the  new  English  edition,  revised  by 
the  author.     50  cents  ;  cloth  75  cents. 

"  No  man,  perhaps,  is  better  qualified  than  Thomas  Carlyle  to  WTite  Schiller's  life, 
and  reveal  to  the  world  the  exhaustless  treasures  of  his  mighty  spint.  The  work 
before  us  needs  no  commendation.    All  lovers  of  German  literature  will  read  it." 

Nos.  6  and  7.— SKETCHES  OF  MODERN  LITERATURE  AND  LIT- 
ERARY MEN,  (being  a  Gallery  of  Literary  Portraits.)     By  Geo.  Gilfil- 
i.an.  Reprinted  entire  from  the  London  edition.     Paper,  $1  ;  cloth,  ^1.25. 
"  Though  the  name  of  the  author  of  this  work  is  not  famihar  to  us,  his  book  is  one 

which  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  a  keen  and  general  relish."— Cowr.  and  Enq. 

Nos.  8  and  9.— HISTORY   OF    THE    ENGLISH    REVOLUTION   OF 

1640  ;  commonly  called  the  Great  Rebellion.    From  the  accession  of  Charles  I 

to  his  death.     By  F.   Guizot,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  etc.     Paper 

cover,  ^1  ;  cloth,  $1.25. 

"  We  need  not  say  that  this  is  a  work  of  thrilling  interest,  relating  to  some  of  the 
most  important  and  stirring  events  in  English  history.  It  will  be  read  with  great 
avidity."— Triiune. 

Nos.  10,  11.  14,  15.  17,  18,  19,  20.— A  GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIVI- 
LIZATION  IN  EUROPE,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the 
French  Revolution.  By  F.  Guizot,  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  etc.  Trans- 
lated by  Wm.  Hazlitt.  Complete  in  4  vols.  Cloth,  $3.50  ;  paper  covers,  $3. 
A  work  closely  condensed,   including  nothing  useless,  omitting  nothing  essential, 

written  with  grace,  and  conceived  and  arranged  with  consummate  ability. 

No.  12.— THE  PEOPLE.  By  M.  Michelet,  Prof,  of  History  in  the  College 
of  France.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.  G.  S.  Paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth,  63  cts. 
"  His  book  will  be  found  highly  interesting  to  all  who  thmk  that  man  is  made  foi 

something  better  than  a  '  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water.'  "—Cincinnati  Atlas. 

No.   13.— THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.     Gathered  from  his  own 
Writings.    By  M.  Michelet.    Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.  G.  S.     Paper 
cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 
"  The  plan  of  this  book  is  novel,  but  adapted  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  man,  il 

not  a  more  correct  idea  than  any  life  that  has  yet  appeared."— Com.  Adv. 

No.    16.— SOMETHING    FOR    EVERYBODY;    Gleaned  in  the  Old  Pur- 
chase, from  fields  often  reaped.     By  Robert  Carlton,  author  of  "  The 
New  Purchase."     Paper  cover,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  75  cents. 
"The  author's  sound  common  sense  views  on  the  popular  ism^  of  the  day    will 

commend  the  work  to  general  attention." 

No.  21.— AMY  HERBERT,  a  Tale.     By  the  author  of  "  Gertrude,"  «  Lane- 
ton  Parsonage,"  etc.     Paper  cover,  50  cents;  cloth,  75  cents. 
This  mterestmg  work  is  now  for  the  first  time  presented  in  a  form  worthy  <»f  ores- 

c.'^  ition.    Several  thousand  copies  have  been  sold  m  cheap  pamphlet  styie. 


Appletons''  Catalogiie  of  Valuable  Publications, 

HISTORY    AND     BIOGRAPHY^ 

ARNOLD.— THE    HISTORY  OF   ROME, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  DD.  Reprinted  entire  from  th^ 
last  English  edilion.     Two  vols.,  I^ivo.,  $5,00. 

ARNOLD.— THE  LATER  ROMAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

The  History  of  the  Later  Roman  Commonwealth.  By  Thomas  Arnold,  D.D 
Two  vols,  of  the  English  edition.    Reprinted  entire  in  1  vol.,  8vo.,  $2,50. 

''The  History  of  Rome  will  remain,  to  the  latest  age  of  the  world,  the  most  attractive,  the  most 
ii^eftil,  niid  the  most  elevating  subject  of  human  contemplation.  It  must  ever  form  the  basis  ol 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  education,  and  present  the  most  important  subject  to  the  contempla 
lion  of  the  sliitesman.  It  is  remar.kable  that,  until  the  appearance  of  Dr.  Arnold's  volumes,  no 
h'story  (except  Niebuhr's,  whose  style  is  often  obscure)  of  this  wonderful  people  existed,  com- 
mensurate either  to  their  dignity,  tlieir  importance,  or  their  intimate  connection  with  modern  in- 
stitutions. In  the  preparation  and  composition  of  the  history.  Dr.  Arnold  expended  many  long 
years,  and  bent  to  it  the  whole  force  of  his  great  energies.  It  is  a  work  to  which  the  whole 
culture  of  the  man  from  boyhood  contributed — most  carefully  and  deeply  meditated,  pursued 
with  all  the  ardor  of  a  labor  of  love,  and  relinquished  only  with  life.  Of  the  conscientious 
accuracy,  industry,  and  power  of  mind,  which  the  work  evinces — its  clearness,  dignity,  and  vigor 
of  composition — it  would  be  needless  to  speak.  It  is  eminently  calculated  to  delight  and  instruct 
both  the  student  and  the  miscellaneous  reader." — Boston  Courier. 

ARNOLD.— THE     LIFE    AND    CORRESPONDENCE    OF 

THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.  By  Arthur  P.  Stanley,  A.M.  2d  American  from 
ihs  5th  London  edition.     One  handsome  8vo.  volume,  Sf2,00. 

"This  work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  one  who  lives  and  thinks  for  his  race  and  for  his 
religion;  not  so  much  as  a  guide  for  action,  as  affording  a  stimulant  to  intellectual  and  moral 
reflection." — Prot.  Ckitrchman. 

"  We  have  rarely  had  occasion  to  notice  a  work  that  we  could  so  warmly  and  unreservedl) 
recommend  as  this.  *  *  *  The  greater  part  of  the  volume  consists  of  letters  to  familiar  friends 
on  the  thousand  topics  of  general  litera'ure,  religion,  morals,  history,  and  matters  of  every  daj 
interest." — Buffalo  Com.  Adv. 

"His  letters  are  deeply  instructive  and  fascinating." — Jilbamj  Jldv. 

"  It  is  a  work  in  which  the  scholar,  the  philosopher,  and  the  Christian  will  be  alike  in 
terested." — Albany  Jlrgus. 

ARNOLD.— LECTURES  ON  MODERN  HISTORY, 

Delivered  in  Lent  Term,  1842,  with  the  Inaugural  Lecture  delivered  in  184L  By 
Thomas  Arnold,  D.D.  Edited,  with  a  Preface  and  Notes,  by  Henry  Reed,  M.A., 
Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  in  the  University  of  Pa.    12mo.,  $1,25. 

"  Those  who  have  read  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Dr.  Arnold,  recently  published,  need 
no  assurance  of  the  great  value  and  interest  of  the  present  work.  The  Lectures  of  which  this 
very  handsome  volume  is  composed,  were  delivered  very  soon  after  he  took  the  chair  of  Modern 
History,  at  Oxford,  and  embrace  his  Inaugural  Discourse  upon  the  general  subject.  Tliev  are 
eight  in  number,  and  furnish  the  best  possible  introduction  to  a  philosophical  study  of  modern 
history  Professor  Reed  has  added  greatly  to  the  worth  and  interest  of  the  volume,  by  apjiending 
to  eqch  lecture  such  extracts  from  Dr.  Arnold's  other  writings  as  would  more  fully  illustrate  its 
prominent  i)oints.    The  notes  and  appendix  which  he  has  thus  furnished  are  exceedingly  valuable. 

"No  student  or  literarv  man,  who  has  the  least  regard  for  the  philosophy  of  history,  should  be 
without  this  book.  So  tar  as  our  knowledge  extends,  there  is  no  other  before  the  public  which 
can  be  compared  to  it  for  interest  and  permanent  worth." — Cour.£r  Enquirer. 

COIT.— THE  HISTORY  OF  PURITANISM. 

Puritanism  ;  or,  a  Churchman's  Defence  against  its  Aspersions,  by  an  Appeal  to  its 
own  History.  By  Thomas  W.  Coit,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  Ro- 
chelle.     12mo.,  523  closely-printed  pages,  $1,50. 

"  This  is  a  bold,  frank  book,  that  will  be  read  and  will  make  an  impression.  Historic  truth, 
and  moral  improvement — in  so  far  at  least  as  the  lesson  of  toleration  and  reciprocal  forbearance 
may  be  taught  by  showing  that  all  need  its  practice — will  be  advanced  by  this  volume,  which 
we  commend  in  all  confidence  to  all  searchers  after  knowledge  and  historical  accuracy,  whoever 
and  wherever  it  may  bear." — Cour  (^  Enq. 

CARLYLE.— THE  LIFE   OF  SCHILLER: 

Comprehending  an  Examination  of  his  Works.  By  Thomas  Carlyle,  author  of 
"  The  French  Revolution,"  etc.     12mo.,  paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

"  This  biography  we  have  always  regarded  as  the  best  book  Carlyle  has  written — the  best  at 
least  in  point  of  style,  and  far  less  objectionable  in  any  respect  than  any  of  his  subsequent  produc- 
tions. Its  stvle  is  clear,  p'^rspicuous,  and  extremely  elocjuent ;  its  critical  examinations  of  Schil- 
ler's Works  is  full,  thorougn,  and  in  every  way  admirable;  and,  as  a  biography,  it  is  one  of  tha 
finest  specimens  ever  written.  It  cannot  fail  to  be  welcomed  by  a  very  large  class  of  cultivated 
mind«. —  Cuur.  S,-  E^iq. 
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HISTORY   AND    B  I  O  G  R  A  P  H  Y— Continued. 

GREENHOW.— THE  HISTORY  OF  OREGON  AND  CALL 

FORNIA  and  tlie  other  Territories  on  the  North-west  coa^t  of  North  America, 
accompanied  by  a  Geograpliical  View  and  Map  of  those  connlries,  and  a  nnmhcr 
of  documents  as  proofs  and  illustrations  of  tlie  History.  By  Rodert  CJreknhow, 
Librarian  and  Translator  to  the  Department  of  State.  One  8vo,  vol.  with  Map,  $2,50, 
"This  history  presents  accounts,  c'.Cftr  nnd  sufficientlv  detailed,  of  nil  tlse  discoveries  mid  set- 
tlements made  and  attempted  in  the  countries  to  which  it  relates,  and  of  all  disputes,  ncfrotia- 
tions  and  treaties  i)et\veen  the  governments  of  civilized  nations  respecting  them  ;  with  abundaiit 
notices  of  facts  and  authorities." 

GUIZOT.— GENERAL   HISTORY   OF    CIVILIZATION   IN 

EUROPE,  from  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  the  French  Revolution.  By 
M.  GuizoT,  late  Professor  of  History,  now  Prime  Minister  of  France.  With  occa- 
sional Notes  by  C.  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Philosophy  and  History  in  the 
University  of  the  city  of  New- York.     One  volume,  12mo.,  price  $1,00. 

"  M.  Guizot,  in  liis  instructive  Lectures,  has  given  us  an  epitome  of  modern  history,  distin- 
guished by  all  the  merit  which,  in  another  department,  renders  Blackstone  a  subject  of  such  pe- 
culiar and  unbounded  praise — a  work  closely  condensed,  including  nothing  useless,  omitting 
nothing  essential ;  written  with  grace,  and  conceived  and  arranged  with  consummate  ability." 

GUIZOT.— HISTORY  OF   THE  ENGLISH  REVOLUTION 

of  1640,  from  the  Accession  of  Charles  I.  to  his  Death.  By  F.  Guizot,  the  Prime 
Minister  of  France  ;  Author  of  "  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,"  etc.,  etc.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Hazlitt.  In  two  volumes,  12mo.  Paper  cover  $1,00,  or  two 
volumes  bound  in  one,  cloth,  $1,25. 

"It  is  a  work  of  great  eloquence  and  interest,  and  abounding  with  thr."  ing  dramatic  sketch- 
es."— JVewark  Advertiser. 

"  M.  Guizot's  style  is  bold  nnd  piquant,  the  notes  nnd  references  abundant  and  reliable,  and  the 
work  is  worthy  of  an  honorable  place  in  a  well-selected  library." — JSTcw-Haven  Courier. 

HAMILTON—THE  UFE   OF  ALEXANDER  HAMILTON, 

Edited  by  his  son,  John  C.  Hamilton.     Two  volumes,  8vo.,  $5,00. 

"  We  cordiallv  recommend  the  perusal  nnd  diligent  study  of  these  volumes,  exhibiting,  as  they 
do,  much  valuable  mutter  relative  to  the  Revolution,  the  establishment  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  other  important  events  in  the  annals  of  our  country. — «V.  Y.  Review. 

KING— THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Twenty-four  Years  in  the  Argentine  Republic  ;  embracing  its  Civil  and  3Tilitary 
History,  and  an  Account  of  its  Political  Condition  before  and  during  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Gov.  Rosas  ;  his  course  of  Policy,  the  Catises  and  Character  of  his  inter- 
ference with  the  Government  of  Montevideo,  and  the  Circumstances  which  led  to 
the  Interposition  of  England  and  France.  By  Col.  J.  Anthony  King,  an  Officer 
in  the  Army  of  the  Republic.     One  volume,  i2mo.,  ,$1,00. 

"This  narrative  of  the  Civil  Wars  in  the  Argentine  Republic  embraces  from  the  period  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  Spaniards  to  1841,  and  is  rei)!efe  with  mutters  of  thrilling  interest,  and  exhibits 
in  a  concise  manner  the  mass  of  contending  elements  that  have  so  long  distrncted  that  interesting 
country.  The  political  history  of  Rosas,  his  course  of  policy,  the  origin  of  his  invasion  of  th^ 
Bnnda  Oriental,  and  the  ordeal  of  blood  througli  which  the  people  are  passing  under  liis  rule,  are 
al!  exhibited  in  this  work,  rendering  it  one  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the  historian,  the  £tatesmaa 
and  the  general  reader." 

KOHLRAUSCH.— HISTORY  OF  GERMANY, 

From  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  By  Frederick  Kohlr.iusch, 
Chief  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  Kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  late  Professor  of 
History  in  the  Polytechnic  School.  Translated  from  the  last  German  edition,  by 
James  D.  Haas.     One  vol.,  8vo.,  of  500  page?:,  with  complete  Index,  $1,50. 

"A  compendious  and  full  history  of  the  German  Empire,  disconnected  from  all  the  extraneous 
details  which  it  has  been  customary  to  combine  with  the  annals  of  particular  nations,  has  long 
been  a  desideratum  in  the  English  language.  Such  a  narration  could  n(;t  be  found.  Mr.  Kohl- 
rausch's  work,  in  many  respects,  is  a  model  for  hiitoriogrcphcrs.  It  is  sufficiently  minute,  highly 
graphic  in  its  portraitures  and  delineations,  rejects  every  topic  merely  fabulotis  or  unimjiortaiit, 
and  the  truthfulness  of  it  can  be  verified  by  a  recurrence  to  the  various  authors  whom  lie  has 
enumerated  as  the  sources  whence  he  has  derived  his  Narrative,  [t  is  a  skilfully  arranged  and 
methodical  record,  luminous,  very  impartial  and  attractive  both  in  its  style  and  retiections." — Bos- 
tov  Courier. 

''he  work  satisfactorily  supplies  a  vacancy  which  confessedly  existed  in  English  Literature, 
and  will  form  a  valuable  and  permanent  addition  to  the  historical  department  of  our  librarJ«a  "— 
Southern  Churchman, 
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HISTORY  AND    BlOG  R  APH  Y— Contij^ued. 
MICHELET.— THE  HISTORY  OF  FRANCE, 

From  the  Earliest  Period.  By  M.  Michelet,  Professor  of  History  in  the  College 
of  France.     Two  volumes,  8vo. 

The  celebrity  of  this  \v()rk  on  the  continent,  nnd  the  want  in  English  Literature  of  a  good 
History  of  France,  lias  induced  the  publishers  to  introduce  it  to  tlie  American  public  at  a  price 
within  the  means  of  all.  The  Edinburgh,  Foreign  Quarterly,  and  other  established  Reviews, 
have  urged  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  its  being  introduced,  by  translation,  to  the  English 
reader. 

"~So  graphic,  so  life-like,  so  dramatic  a  historian  as  Michelet,  we  know  not  where  else  to  look 
for.  The  countries,  the  races  of  men,  the  times,  pass  vividly  before  you,  as  j'ou  peruse  his  ani- 
mated pages,  where  we  find  nothing  of  diffuseness  or  irrelevancy.  It  is  a  masterly  worK,  and  the 
publishers  are  doing  the  reading  public  a  service  by  producing  it  in  so  unexceptionable  and  cheap 
an  edition." — Tribune. 

"  Universally  conceded  to  be  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  history  of  France  ever  written." — 
Cour.  ^-  Knq. 

"It  is  one  of  those  standard  histories  which  every  one  must  have.  The  author  possesses 
great  powers  as  a  writer,  and  his  language  is  terse,  vigorous  and  elegant,  forming  the  expression 
of  ideas,  bold,  broad  and  deep,  the  fixed  results  of  much  thought  and  great  research." — Cincin- 
nati Daily  Atlas. 

MICHELET.— THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ROMAN  REPUB- 

Lie.     By  IM.  Michelet.     Translated  from  the  French.     One  vol.,  12mo. 

"  M.  Michelet,  in  his  History  of  the  Roman  Republic,  first  introduces  the  reader  to  the  Ancienj 
Geography  of  [taly  ;  then,  by  giving  an  excellent  picture  of  the  present  state  of  Rome  and  the  sur- 
rounding country,  full  of  grand  ruins,  he  excites  in  the  reader  the  desire  to  investigate  the  ancient 
history  of  this  wonderful  land.  He  next  imparts  the  results  of  the  latest  investigations,  entire, 
deeply  studied,  and  clearly  arranged,  and  saves  the  uneducated  reader  the  trouble  of  investigating 
the  sources,  while  he  gives  to  the  more  educated  mii.d  an  impetus  to  study  the  literature  from 
which  he  gives  very  accurate  quotations  in  his  notes.  He  describes  the  peculiarities  and  the  life 
of  the  Roman  people  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  he  fascinates  every  reader,  by  the  brilliant  clear- 
ness and  vivid  freshness  of  his  style,  while  he  shows  himself  a  good  historian,  by  the  justness  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  relates  and  philosophizes." 

The  Westminster  Review  observes  :  "  His  '  Histoire  Romaine'  is  not  only  the  history  of  insti- 
tutions and  ideas,  as  in  Niebuhr,  but  also  by  virtue  of  the  vast  interpretative  faculty  of  imagina- 
tion, places  the  men  of  Rome,  with  their  creeds  and  aspirations,  vividly  before  you." 

MICHELET— THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER, 

Gathered  from  his  own  Writings.  By  M.  Michelet.  Translated  by  G.  H 
Smith,  F.G.S.    12mo.,  paper  cover  50  cts.,  cloth  75  cts. 

"  This  work  is  not  an  historical  romance,  founded  on  the  life  of  Martin  Luther ;  nor  is  it  a 
history  of  the  establishment  of  Lutheranism.  It  is  simply  a  biography,  composed  of  a  series  of 
translations.  Excepting  tliat  portion  of  it  which  has  reference  to  his  childhood,  and  which  Lu- 
ther himself  has  left  undescribed,  the  translator  has  rarely  found  occasion  to  make  his  own 
appearance  on  the  scene.  *****  It  is  almost  invariably  Luther  himself  who  speaks — 
almost  invariably  Luther  related  by  Luther." — Extract  from  J\I.  MicheleVs  Preface. 

MICHELET— THE  PEOPLE. 

By  M.  Michelet.  Translated  by  G.  H.  Smith,  F.G  S.  12mo.,  paper  cover  37  cts., 
cloth  62  cts. 

'•  I  have  made  this  book  out  of  myself — out  of  my  life,  and  out  of  my  heart.  I  have  derived  it 
from  my  observation — from  my  relations  of  friendship  and  of  neighbourhood  ;  I  have  picked  it  up 
upon  the  roads.  Chance  loves  to  fuvor  those  who  follow  out  one  continuous  idea.  Above  all,  I 
have  found  it  in  the  recollections  of  my  youth.  To  know  the  life  of  the  people,  their  labor  and 
their  sufleiings,  I  had  but  to  interrogate  my  memory." — Extract  from  Author^ s  Preface. 

NAPOLEON.— PICTORIAL  HISTORY 

Of  NaprJvt-on  Bonaparte,  translated  from  the  French  of  M.  Laurent  dk  L'Ar- 
DECHK,  with  Five  Hundred  spirited  Illustrations,  after  designs  by  Horace  Vernet,  and 
twenty  Original  Portraits  engraved  in  the  best  style.  Complete  in  two  handsome 
volumes,  8vo  ,  about  500  pages  each,  $3,50. 

"  The  work  is  superior  to  the  long,  verbose  productions  of  Scott  and  Bourienne — not  in  style 
alone,  but  in  trtitli — being  written  to  j)lcase  neither  Charles  X.  nor  the  English  aristocracy,  but 
for  the  cause  of  freedom.     It  has  advantages  over  every  other  memoir  extant. — Am.  Traveller. 

"This  hniKJsonie  publication  is  now  com()leted  in  two  large  8vo.  volumes,  comprising  more 
than  500  pictorial  embellishments,  presenting  a  concise  and  rapid  narrative  of  me  extraordinary 
life  and  care«r  of  the  most  extniordinarv  man  i>f  the  age.  In  an  Appendix  are  all  the  details  ot 
the  exhumation  of  the  remains  of  Najjoleon  at  St.  Helena,  and  of  the  splendid  j)ageant  of  the 
funeral  in  Paris. 

"As  an  ornamental  not  less  Ihan  an  instructive  work,  these  two  voln^«»  will  commend  them 
•eives  "  -JV    Y   American. 
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HISTORY   AND    B  I  OG  R  A  PHY— Continued. 
O'CALLAGHAN.— HISTORY    OF    NEW  NETHERLAND, 

Or,  NEW-VORK  UNDER  THE  DUTCH.  By  E.  B.  O'Callagiian,  Corres- 
ponding 3Iember  of  the  New-York  Historical  Society.  One  liandsome  8vo.  volume, 
of  5C)0  pages,  accompanied  with  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  Map  of  New  Netherland. 
Price  tl,-jO. 

Book  I. — From  the  Discovery  of  America  to  the  Incorporation  of  the  Dutch  West 
India  Company. 

Book  n.— From  the  Incorporation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company,  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  Fur  or  Indian  Trade  to  the  Inhabitants  of  New  Netherland. 

Book  III. — From  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Trade  to  the  end  of  Director  Kleft'a 
administration. 

"  A  complete  history  of  New  York,  whilst  under  Dutch  jurisdiction,  has  never  hefore  been 
written.  There  was,  therefore,  an  absolute  blank  in  the  annals  of  our  State  of  over  fit\y  years. 
Dr.  O'Callnjrhan  has  filled  up  this  blank,  and  the  volume  now  published  brings  the  work  down  to 
1647.  As  the  work  has  been  compiled  almost  exclusively  from  Dutch  Records  in  the  Secretary 
of  Slate's  Office,  and  from  old  family  papers,  its  authenticity  and  the  fidelity  of  its  details  can  be 
safely  relied  on.  An  opinion  can  be  formed  of  the  minuteness  of  those  details,  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  author  has  been  five  years  engaj^ed  with  this  volume.  The  history  of  the  first 
churches  in  New- York  and  Albany,  the  wars  between  the  Dutch  and  Indians,  and  the  struggle 
jf  the  people  for  popular  rights,  form  a  prominent  portion  of  this  part  of  the  work,  through  which 
ilso  are  interspersed  some  interesting  particulars  of  old  families." 

ROWAN.— HISTORY  OF  THE   FRENCH  REVOLUTION; 

Its  Causes  and  Consequences.  By  F.  Maclean  Rowan.  2  vols.,  18mo.,  75  cts.; 
or  2  vols,  in  1,  63  cts. 

"  Most  of  the  histories  of  the  French  Revolution  that  have  been  written,  are  so  large  that  the 
mass  of  readers  have  scarcely  the  courage  to  encounter  them  ;  but  here  is  one  that  brings  the 
whole  matter  within  moderate  limits,  and  yet  is  sufficiently  full  in  its  details  to  gratify  a  reason- 
able curiosity.  It  abounds  with  graphic  descriptions,  and  carries  the  reader  most  successfully 
i.hrongh  all  the  scenes  which  it  describes." — Albany  Spectator. 

TAYLOR.— A  MANUAL  OF  HISTORY. 

A  Manual  of  Ancient  and  Modern  History,  comprising  : — 1.  Ancient  History,  con- 
taining the  Political  History,  Geographical  Position,  and  Social  State  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Nations  of  Antiquity,  carefully  digested  from  the  Ancient  Writeru,  and  illus- 
trated by  the  discoveries  of  Modern  Scholars  and  Travellers.  2.  Modern  History, 
containing  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Principal  European  Nations,  their  Poliiicul 
History,  and  the  Changes  in  their  Social  Condition,  with  a  History  of  the  Colonies 
founded  by  Europeans.  By  W.  Cooke  Taylor,  LL  D.,  of  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin. Revised,  with  Additions  on  American  History,  by  C  S.  Henry,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fes>,or  of  History  in  the  University  of  New- York.  One  handsome  volume,  8vo.,  of 
800  pages,  $2,25. 

^fCr  For  convenience  as  a  Class-Book,  the  Ancient  or  Modern  portion  can  be  had 
in  separate  volumes. 

"  To  the  million,  who  have  neither  the  leisure  nor  the  means  of  an  extensive  reading  of  history, 
this  must  ])rove  a  welcome  book.  It  bears  on  every  page  the  impress  of  close  thought  and  exten- 
sive research." — Tribune. 

"  For  a  Text  Book  for  Colleges  and  Academies,  and  for  domestic  use,  it  is  the  best  work  yet 
issued. — Ere.  Mirror. 

"  It  is  admirably  calculated  for  universal  circulation." — Courier  and  Enquirer. 

*'  We  cannot  but  express  our  decided  approval  of  this  work.  It  is  a  summary  of  nil  that  is  most 
important  in  the  authentic  annals  of  the  world — a  book  suited  not  only  for  the  purposes  of  direct 
tuition,  but  as  a  manual  for  domestic  reading." — Journal  of  Commerce. 

TWISS.— THE    OREGON    TERRITORY; 

Its  History  and  Discovery,  including  an  account  of  the  Convention  of  the  Escurial ; 
also,  the  Treaties  and  Negotiations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain — 
held  at  various  times  for  the  Settlement  of  a  Boundary  Line — and  an  examination 
of  the  whole  question  in  respect  to  Facts  and  the  Law  of  Nations.  By  Travers 
Twiss,  D.C.L.,  Professor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  One 
vol.,  12mo  ;  paper  cover  50  cts..  cloth  75  cts. 

"  This  work  is  written  in  a  dignified  and  impartial  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  command  the  at 
tention  of  all  interested  in  the  settlement  of  this  important  national  question. 

"  This  is  understood  to  be  the  ablest  British  statemant  of  that  side  of  the  Oregon  question.  Aa 
Buch  it  is  worthy  of  candid  e.xaininaiion.  The  Quateny  Review  pronounces  it  '  valuable,  in 
dependently  of  the  Oregon  question,  as  an  able  discussion  of  several  iinpDrlanl  points  of  the  law 
•>f  nations.'     It  is  neatly  and  conveniently  published." — Morning  .A'cws. 
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JUVENILE. 

BURDETT.— NEVER  TOO  LATE  : 

An  Amerk-an  Domesiic  Tale.     By  Charles  Burdelt.     ISmo  ,  38  cents. 

(^  Forming  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their 
Children  " 

Tlie  story  is  a  simple,  unadorned  narrative,  drawn  mainly  from  real  life.  The  author's  ainn  hai 
been  to  render  it  alike  intelligible  and  interesting  to  all. 

BURDETT.— CHANCES  AND  CHANGES; 

Or,  Life  as  it  is,  Illustrated  in  the  History  of  a  Straw  Hat.    By  Charles  Burdett. 

18mo.,  3S  cents. 

(rf=  Forming  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their 
Children." 

This  little  volume,  founded  on  actual  occurrences,  is  purely  a  domestic  story,  interesting  ai 
such,  and  inculcating  good  practical  lessons  of  morality. 

BLOSSO.\IS  (THE)  OF  MORALITY  : 

Intended  for  the  Amusement  and  Instruction  of  Young  People.  Illustrated  with  23 
original  designs  by  Darley.     18mo.,  50  cents. 

The  tales  and  sketches  in  this  little  volume  will  be  found  appreciable  by  the  young  intellect, 
and  of  an  interest  which  will  secure  their  attention. 

BACHE.— CLARA'S  AMUSEMENTS. 

By  Mrs.  Anna  Bache.  Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.    Square  IGmo.,  50  cts. 
This  vo'.ume  is  adniirably  adapted  to  convey  information  and   recreation  to  children.    The 
incidents  and  most  of  the  conversations  being  from  actual  life. 

BARWELL.— LITTLE   LESSONS   FOR  LITTLE  LEARN- 

ERS,  in  Words  of  One  Syllable.  By  Mrs.  Barwell.  Illustrated  with  many  Cuts. 
Square,  16mo.,  cloth,  50  cents. 

The  utmost  simplicity  has  been  adopted  in  these  Lessons — the  author  having  adopted  the  mode 
of  speech  used  by  children,  as  the  best  adapted  to  lead  the  young  mind  to  a  knowledge  of  facta 

BOONE.— ADVENTURES  OF  DANIEL  BOONE, 

The  Kentucky  Rifleman.  By  the  author  of"  Uncle  Philip's  Conversatioris."  One 
volume,  18mo.,  37i  cents. 

0C|=  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  library  for  my  Young  Countrymen." 
"  It  is  an  exc3llen^  narrative,  written  in  a  plain,  familiar  style,  and  sets  forth  the  character  and 
wild  adventures  of  the  hero  of  the  Kentucky  wilderness  in  a  very  attractiv^e  light.     The  boys  will 
all  be  in  an  agony  to  read  it." — Com.  Jldv. 

BOYS'  MANUAL. 

Comprising  a  Summary  View  of  the  Studies,  Accomplishments,  and  Principles  of 
Conduct,  best  suited  for  promoting  Respectability  and  Success  in  Life.  One  vol., 
ISmo.,  50  cents. 

COTTON.— ELIZABETH ;    OR,   THE    EXILES   OF    SIBE- 

RIA.     By  Madame  Cotton.     Miniature  size,  3U  cents. 

{0=^  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
The  extensive  popularity  of  this  little  tale  is  well  known. 

COPLEY.— EARLY  FRIENDSHIPS. 

By  Mrs.  Copley.     With  a  frontispiece.     One  volume,  ISmo.,  37^  cents. 

"  A  continuation  of  the  little  library  of  popular  works  for  '  the  People  and  their  Children.'  Its 
design  is,  by  giving  the  boarding-school  history  of  a  young  girl,  whose  early  education  had  been 
conducted  Oil  Christian  priiici|)les,  to  show  the  pre-eminent  value  of  those  principles  In  moulding 
and  adorning  tbe  character,  and  enabling  their  possessor  successfully  to  meet  the  temptations  and 
trials  of  life.    It  is  attractively  written  and  full  of  interest." — Com.  Ado. 

CAMERON.— THE  FARMER'S  DAUGHTER: 

A  Tale  of  Humble  Life.  By  Mrs.  Cameron,  author  of  "  Emma  and  her  Nur?e," 
*•  The  Two  Mothers,"  etc,  etc.     One  vol.,  ISmo.,  frontispiece,  37i  cents. 

"We  welcome,  in  this  little  volume,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  excellent  series  of  "Tales  for 
the  People  and  their  Children."  Thu  story  conveys  high  moral  truths,  in  a  most  attractive  form."— 
Hunt  s  Jllerchanta'  Magazire. 
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J  U  V  EN  I  L  E— Continued. 
CHILD'S  DELIGHT; 

A.  Gift,  for  the  Young.  Edited  by  a  Lady.  One  volume  small  4to.  Embellished 
v.ith  six  steel  Engravings,  coloured  in  the  most  attractive  style. 

"  We  cordially  reconimetid  llie  volume  to  our  juvenile  friends."— C/.  S.  Gazette. 

BOB,  THE  SQUIRREL. 

The  Travels  and  Extraordinary  Adventures  of  Bob,  the  Squirrel.  Ulustrated  with 
twelve  handsomely-coloured  Plates.     Square  16mo. 

CHILD'S  FAVORITE  : 

A  Present  for  the  Young.     Edited  by  a  Lady,     niust.  with  12  col'd  plates,  16mo. 

DE  FOE.— PICTORIAL  ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 

The  Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.  By  Daniel  De  Foe.  With  a  Me- 
moir of  the  Author,  and  an  Essay  on  his  Writings,  with  upw^ards  of  300  syirited  En- 
gravings, by  the  celebrated  French  artist,  Grandville.  One  elegant  volume,  8vo., 
of  500  pages,  $1,75. 

"Tlie  Messrs.  Appleron  &  Co.,  New-York,  have  just  published  a  beautiful  edition  of  'The 
Life  and  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Not  the  misernijie  abridgment  generally  circulated, 
but  De  Foe's  genuine  work,  Robinson  Crusoe  in  full  and  at  length— a  story  which  never  palls  upon 
the  reader,  and  never  can  lose  its  popularity  while  the  English  language  endures."— Pennsyl v. 

EDGEWORTH.— MORAL  TALES. 

P,y  Maria  Edgeworth.  Illustrated  with  original  designs,  by  Darley.  Three  vols., 
price  37:1  cents  each,  or  three  vols,  bound  in  one,  price  75  cents. 

Contents.— Part  I.  Forester ;  the  Prussian  Vase.  II.  The  Good  Aunt,  Mademoiselle  Panache. 
III.  Angelia,  or  L'Ame  Inconnue  ;  The  Good  French  Governess  ;  The  Knapsack. 

EDGEWORTH.— POPULAR  TALES. 

By  Maria  Edgew  orth.     Illustrated  with  designs  by  Croome.     One  volume,  18mo. 
Contents.— I.  Murad  the  Unlucky.    II.  The  Manufacturers.     III.  The  Contrast.     FV.  The 
Grateful  Negro.     V.  To-morrow. 

EDGEWORTH.— STORIES  FOR  CHILDREN. 

By  Maria  Edgeworth.     One  volume,  ISmo.,  with  illustrations. 

Contents.— Waste  not.  Want  not;  or,  Two  Strings  to  your  Bow.  IT.  Tlie  Bracelets;  or» 
Amiability  and  Industry  Rewarded.     III.  Lazy  Lawrence  ;  or,  Industry  and  Idleness  Contrasted. 

{0=-  Either  of  the  three  above  Tales  can  be  had  separately  bound. 

GEORGE'S  JOURNEY  TO  THE    LAND  OF  HAPPINESS. 

Translated  from  the  French.  Beautifully  illustrated  with  sixteen  coloured  Engrav- 
ings.    Square  16mo. 

GUIZOT.— THE  YOUNG  STUDENT  ; 

Or,  Ralph  and  Victor.  By  Madame  Gnizot.  From  the  French,  by  Samtiel  Jack- 
son.    One  vol.,  of  500  pages,  with  illustrations.     75  cents,  or,  in  three  vols.,  §'l,r2. 

CCf-  Forming  a  portion  of  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 
"This  volume  of  biographical  incidents  is  a  striking  picture  of  juvenile  life.  To  all  that  nnm- 
bf^rless  class  of  youth  who  are  passing  through  their  literary  educntion,  whether  in  boardmg- 
Fchools  or  academies,  in  the  collegiate  course,  or  tlie  prejiaratory  studies  connected  with  tliem,  we 
know  nothing  more  precisely  fitted  to  meliornte  their  character,  and  direct  their  course,  subordi- 
nate to  the  higher  authority  of  Christian  ethics,  than  this  excellent  delineation  of  'The  Young 
Student,'  by  Madame  Guizot." — ("our.  tS,-  Enij. 

HUDSON.—THE    ADVENTURES    OF  HENRY  HUDSON. 

By  the  author  of  '"'  Uncle  Philip's  Conversations."    Frontisp  ,  18mo.,  cloth,  37J^cls. 
Crf=  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library'  for  my  Young  Countrymen." 
"This  little  volume  furnishes  us.  from  authentic  sources,  the  most  important  facts  in  this  cele- 
brated adventurer's  life,  and  in  a  style  that  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest." — Eve.  Post. 

HOLIDAY  TALES  : 

Consisting  of  pleasing  Moral  Stories  for  the  Young.  One  volume,  square  16mo., 
v.'ith  numerous  illustrations,  37?  cents. 

"This  is  a  most  capital  little  hook.    The  stories  are  evidently  written  by  an  able  hand,  and 
U'  t  too  in  nu  exceedingly  nltraiytive  style." — Spectator. 
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J  U  V  E  N  I  L  E— Continued. 
HOWITT.— THE  CHILD'S  PICTURE  AND  VERSE-BOOK. 

Commonly  called  "  Otto  Speckter's  Fable-Book."  Translated  from  the  German, 
by  Mary  Howitt.  Illustrated  with  lUO  Engravings  on  wood.  Square  r2mo  ,  in  or- 
namental binding,  §1,00. 

A  celebrated  German  Review  snys,  "  Of  this  production,  which  makes  itself  an  epoch  in  the 
world  of  children,  it  is  superfluous  to  speak.  The  Fable-Book  is  throu;5rhout  all  Germany  in  tha 
hands  of  parents  and  children,  and  will  always  be  new,  because  every  year  fresh  children  are  boru.'' 

HOWITT.— MY  OWN  STORY; 

Or,  Tfie  Autobiography  of  a  Child.     By  3Iary  Howitt.     18rao.,  two  Plates,  38  eta 

HOWITT.— MY  UNCLE,  THE  CLOCK-MAKER  : 

A  Tale,  by  Mary  Howitt.     18rao.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOWITT.— THE  TWO  APPRENTICES  : 

A  Tale  for  Youth.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  33  cents. 

HOWITT.— LOVE  AND  MONEY: 

An  Every-Day  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

HOWITT.— LITTLE  COIN,  MUCH  CARE  ; 

Or,  How  Poor  People  Live.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18mo  ,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOWITT.— SOWING  AND  REAPING  ; 

Or,  What  will  Come  of  It.     By  Mary  Howitt.     18rao.,  two  Plates,  38  cents. 

HOWITT.— ALICE  FRANKLIN  ; 

A  Sequel  to  Sow^ing  and  Reaping :  a  Tale.  By  3Iary  Howitt.  18rao.,  two  Plates, 
cloth  gillt,  33  cents. 

HOWITT— WORK  AND  WAGES; 

Or,  Life  in  Service  :  a  Tale.    By  3Iar)' Howitt.    ISmo., two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  33  cts. 

HOWITT.— STRIVE  AND  THRIVE  : 

A  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     ISmo.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  33  cents. 

HOWTTT.— WHO  SHALL  BE  GREATEST: 

A  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.     13ino.,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  33  cents. 

HOWITT.— WHICH  IS  THE  WISER; 

Or,  People  Abroad  :   a  Tale.     By  Mary  Howitt.      I8mo.,  two  Plates,  33  cents. 

HOWITT.— HOPE  ON,  HOPE  EVER; 

Or,  The  Boyhood  of  Felix  Law:  a  Tale.  By  Mary  Howitt.  ISmo,  two  Plates, 
cloth  gill,  33  cents. 

HOWITT.— NO  SENSE  LIKE  COMMON  SENSE: 

A  Tale.     By  3Iary  Howitt.     18mo  ,  two  Plates,  cloth  gilt,  33  cents. 

^f^"  The  above  thirteen  volumes  form  a  portion  of  the  series  published  under 
the  general  title  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

"The  stories  of  Mary  Howitt,  Harriet  Martineau,  Mrs.  Copley,  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  which  form  a 
part  of  'Tales  for  the  People  and  iheir  Children.'  will  be  found  valuable  additions  to  jnvende 
literature;  at  the  snme  time,  they  may  be  read  with  profit  by  parents  fer  the  good  lessuns  they 
inculcate,  and  by  all  other  readers  for  the  literary  excellence  they  display." — American  Tracellir. 

JERRAM— THE  CHILD'S  OWN   STORY  BOOK; 

Or,  Tales  and  Dialogues  for  the  Nursery.  By  Mrs.  .Terram,  (late  Jane  Elizabeth 
Holmes.)     Illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings.     50  cents. 

"  There  are  seventy  stories  in  this  volume.  They  are  admirably  adapted  for  the  coutitlesg 
youth  for  whose  edification  they  are  narrated." — Boston  Gazette 

JOHNSON— THE  HISTORY  OF  RASSELAS, 

Prince  of  Abyssinia  :  a  Tale.    By  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.    32m.o.,  gilt  leaves,  33  cts. 
OCJ^  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  ''Miniature  Clas.sical  Library." 
The  fund  of  thiiikiii<^  which  this  work  contains  is  sucli.  that  ilino'"*  every  sentence  of  it  may 
furnish  a  sutject  of  Pyi;^  nv."iitr\ti'in. 
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J  U  V  E  N  I  L  E — Continued. 
LIFE  AND  PERAMBULATIONS  OF  A  MOUSE. 

By  a  Lady.     Embellished  with  ten  spirited  Plates.     Square,  16mo.,  63  cents. 

The  author's  desijjn  in  writing  this  little  volume  wus  no  less  to  instruct  and  improve,  than  to 
tmuse  young  children. 

LOOKING-GLASS  FOR  THE  MIND  ; 

Or,  Intellectual  Mirror.  Being  an  elegant  Collection  of  the  most  delightful  little 
Stories  and  interesting  Tales  ;  chiefly  translated  from  that  much  admired  work, 
L'Ami  des  Enfans.  Illustrated  with  numerous  wood-cuts.  From  the  twentieth 
London  edition.     One  volume,  18mo.,  50  cents. 

{Kr  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

MARRYAT.— THE  SETTLERS  IN  CANADA. 

Written  for  Young  People,  by  Capt.  Marryat.     Two  vols.,  18mo.,  frontisp.,  75  cts. 

(0-  Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of"  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

"Nothing  can  be  conceived  more  like  the  career  of  a  family  of  settlers  than  that  recorded  here. 

Scenery,  incidents  and  characters  are  all  drawn  from  nature  ;  every  thing  is  as  real  as  in  '  Robia- 

Bon  Crusoe.'     All  the  descriptions  are  marvellously  true  and  life-like." — Cour.  ($-  Enq. 

MARRYAT.— THE  MISSION,  OR  SCENES  IN  AFRICA. 

Written  for  Young  People,  by  Capt.  Marryat.     Two  vols.,  18mo.,  frontisp.,  75  cts. 

(0=-  Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

"  Capt.  Marryat's  '  Settlers    in  Canada '  was  a  most  charming  little  work,  and  we  find  these 

Scenes  in  Africa,'  constructed  on   the  same  model,  no  less  delightful.     They  happily  combine 

interesting  adventure,  moral  instruction,  and  valuable  information,  and  afford  far  more  agreeable 

reading  than  works  of  fiction." — Protestant  Churchman. 

MARRYAT.— MASTERMAN  READY ; 

Or,  The  Wreck  of  the  Pacific.     Written   for  Young  Persons,  by  Capt.  Marryat. 

Complete  in  three  vols.,  ISmo.,  with  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  JS?1,12. 

(tC^  Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 
"  It  is  the  modern  Crusoe,  and  is  entitled  to  take  rank  with  that  charming  romance." — Com.  Adv. 

MARTINEAU— THE  CROFTON  BOYS  : 

A  Tale  for  Youth,  by  Harriet  Martineau.     ISmo.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 
Oi3-  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

"  It  abounds  in  interest,  and  is  told  with  the  characteristic  ability  and  spirit  of  the  distinguished 
author." — Eve.  Post. 

MARTINEAU— THE  PEASANT  AND  THE  PRINCE  : 

A  Tale  of  the  French  Revolution.     By  Harriet  Martineau.     One  volume,  ISrao., 

frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  38  cents. 

Od-  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

"  Here,  in  a  style  even  more   familiar  than   Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  we  have  a  graphic 

epitome  of  many  facts  connected  with  the  days  of  the  '  Revolution.'  " — Cour.S,-  Enq. 

MORE.— DOMESTIC  TALES 

And  Allegories,  illustrating  Human  Life.  By  Hannah  More.  One  vol.,  18mo.,  38  cts. 

Contents.— I.  Shepherd   of   Salisbury  Plain.      II.  Mr.  Fantom  the   Philosopher.     III.  Two 
Shoemakers.    IV.  Giles  the  Poacher.     V.  Servant  turned  Soldier.     VI.  General  Jail  Delivery. 

MORE— RURAL  TALES. 

By  Hannah  More.     One  volume,  18mo.,  38  cents. 

Contents.— I.  Parley  the  Porter.     II.  All  for  the  Best.     III.  Two  Wealthy  Farmers.  IV.  Tom 
White.     V.  Pilgrims.     VI.  Valley  of  Tears. 

9i^  Forming  a  portion  of  "the  series  of  "Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

These  two  volumes  comprise  that  portion  of  Hannah  More's  Repository  Tales  which  are  adapted 
to  general  usefulness  in  this  country. 

PRATT.— DAWNINGS  OF  GENIUS  ; 

Or,  the  Early  Lives  of  some  Eminent  Persons  of  the  last  Century.  By  Anne  Pratt. 
One  volume,  ISmo.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

^Cr  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  A  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen." 
Contents.— Sir  Humphrey  Davy;    Rev.  George  Crabbe ;   Baron  Cuvier ;    Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds ;  Lindlrt;y  Murray  ;  Sir  James  M/ickinto^h  ;  Dr,  Adam  Clarke. 
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J  U  V  £  N  I  L  E— Continued. 
PUSS  IN  BOOTS : 

A  pure  Translation  in  Prose,  from  the  original  German.  Illustrated  with  several 
origina.1  Designs,  suitable  for  the  tastes  of  the  Young  or  Old,  by  the  celebrated  artist 
Otto  iSpeckter.     One  vol.,  square  12mo  ,  cloth  gilt. 

SAINT  PIERRE.— PAUL  AND  VIRGINIA  : 

A  Tale,  by  J.  B  H.  de  Saint  Pierre.    One  volume,  32mo.,  frontisp.,  cloth  gilt,  31  cts 

0:^  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Miniature  Classical  Library." 
Tlie  translation  of  this   interesting  and  affecting  little  tale  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Helen 
Maria  Williams,  at  Paris,  amidst  the  horrors  of  Robespierre's  tyranny. 

SANDHAM.— THE  TWIN  SISTERS  : 

A  Tale  for  Youth.  By  Mrs.  Sandham.  From  the  twentieth  London  edition.  One 
roliime,  ISmo.,  frontispiece,  cloth  gilt,  33  cts. 

{):^  Forming  a  portion  of  the  series  of  "  Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 
"The  moral  is  excellent  throughout.     Its  merit  renders  it  a  pleasant  book  for  even  grown-up 
children." — Boston  Post. 

SMITH— ADVENTURES  OF  CAPT.  JOHN  SMITH, 

The  Founder  of  the  Colony  of  Virginia.  By  the  author  of  Uncle  Philip's  Conver 
eations.     One  volume,  18mo.,  frontispiece,  38  cents. 

{):5=  Forming  one  of  the  series  of  "  Library  for  my  Young  Countrymen." 
It  will  be  read  by  youth  with  all  the  interest  of  a  novel,  and  certainly  with  much  more  profit 

SHERWOOD.— DUTY  IS  SAFETY  ; 

Or,  Troublesome  Tom-    By  Mrs.  Sherwood.    One  vol.,  small  4to.,  illustrated,  25  cts. 

SHERWOOD.— THINK  BEFORE  YOU  ACT. 

By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood-cuts,  cloth,  25  cents. 

SHERWOOD.— JACK  THE  SAILOR-BOY. 

By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     One  volume,  small  4to.,  wood-cuts,  cloth,  25  cents. 

SHERWOOD.— CLEVER  STORIES  FOR  BOYS 

And  Girls.     By  Mrs.  Sherwood.     One  volume,  square  ICmo.,  illustrated,  50  cts. 

9:5-  This  volume  comprises  the  above  three  separate  works. 

"  Mrs.  Sherwood's  stories  carry  with  them  always  such  an  excellent  moral,  that  no  child  ca 
read  them  without  becoming  better." — Philad.  Enq. 

TAYLOR.— RHYMES  FOR  THE  NURSERY. 

By  the  author  of  "  Original  Poems."     Finely  illustrated,  square  16rao.,50cts. 

This  volume   has  been  for  many  years  a  great  favorite  with  the  young. 

VERY  LITTLE  TALES, 

For  Very  Little  Children,  in  single  Syllables  of  three  and  four  Letters— first  series 
One  volume,  square  ISmo  ,  numerous  illustrations,  cloth,  33  cts. 

Second  Series,  in  single  Syllables  of -four  and  five  Letters.     One  vol.,  square, 
ISmo.,  numerous  illustrations — to  match  first  series — 33  cents. 

WRIGHT.— OCEAN  WORK,  ANCIENT   AND    MODERN. 

Or,  Evenings  on  Sea  and  Land.  By  J.  Hall  Wright,  author  of  "  Breakfast-Tabk 
Science."     ISmo.,  3S  cents. 

^Cr  Forming  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children." 

WORLD  (THE)  BEFORE   YOU; 

Or,  The  Log-Cabin.  By  the  atuhor  of  "  Three  Experiments  of  Living,"  "  The 
Huguenots  in  France  and  America,"  etc.     One  volume,  ISmo.,  50  cents. 

It  is  truly  what  the  writer  intended  it  should  be  :  *'  A  Guide  to  Usefulness  and  Happiness.'' 

YOUTH'S  BOOK  OF  NATURE; 

Or,  The  Four  Seasons  Illustrated,  being  Familiar  Descriptions  of  Natural  History, 
made  during  Walks  in  the  Couutry.  By  Rev.  H.  B.  Draper.  Illustrated  wit! 
upwards  of  50  wood  Engravings.     One  vol  ,  square  16mo.,  75  cents. 

"  One  of  the  most  faultless  volumes  for  the  young  that  has  ever  been  issued." — Chr.  Reflector 

ZSCHOKKE.— THE  GOLDMAKER'S  VILLAGE. 

Translated  from  the  German  of  H.  Zschokke,  ISmo.,  38  cents. 

9:5-  Forming  a  portion  of  the  second  series  of  "Tales  for  the  People  and  their  Children.* 
'*  As  a  writer  of  tales,  no  author  pleases  us  so  well  as  Zschokke.    There  is  about  hi*  rtorie*  1 
naturalnoKs  of  incidont  and  churacfsr  tJiit  charms  us  beyond  moa»uro.'' — Tribune. 
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